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XPH A’EN SYMMOSIC KYAIKQN MEPINIZSZOMEN AON 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days } 

Meaning, “ "Tis xicHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

“ NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a uery fit motio to put to our Noctes. 
~e J C. N. ap. Ambr. 





Diz vEeneERIs, Nocte 15ta Mensis Decemb. 
Paesent—Tue Epitor’s MOST EXCELLENT Macazinity, tw Councit. 


norTH, (proloquitur.) 
Mr Odoherty, it is to be hoped you have not come to such an affair as this 


to eat the flesh of the wild boar of the forest, and the red-deer of the hills, at 
the expense of our noble friend, without preparing a small canticle in honour 
of his gifts—something in the occasional way, as it were P 
ODOHERTY. 
If the Hogg will take the Boar, I will venture on the Deer. 
HOGG. 
Done for a saxpence—here’s my thumb : Sing ye awa, Captain, and I'll be 
casting for ari eedéa in the meantime. 
ODOHERTY. 
Look sharp, if you get a nibble, Shepherd—I nunc et versus,—here goes then. 


ODOHERTY sings. 


I. . 
There's a ~ ms pronice on the banks of the Dee, 


A fine fellow is he—a finer is none ; 
For though he’s so great, and high in estate, 

He is also first-rate in the peerage of fun. 
Then fill to Lord Fife, in condiments rife 

To the end of this life his career may he run ; 
And his tree that hath stood, at the least since the Flood, 
Oh, may’t flourish and bud till our Planet’s undone! 
Vou. XII. 4M 
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II. 
When our Monarch was here, this munificent peer 
Did in glory, ’tis clear, make the famousest show, 
With his swapping grey fillies, and “‘ naked-feet” gillies ; 
— Set-Outs —o like ay pes his igh e go. 
Even the King took delight, in that equipage bright, 
meg Auld Reekie, by night, for to ride to and fro ; 
When I look’d through the pane, I saw Him and the Thane: 
Ere I die, once again let me look on them so. 


' III. 

How genteel were his looks—not at all like some dukes, 
Who stood shivering like rooks in a pluvious day— 

Sure his hip of Brandon has but little to stand on, 
When he doth abandon the Gothic array. 

If a man of that rank must sport such a shank, 
My Maker I thank for my humble degree ; 

But I'd rather, by half, have the Thane’s rousing calf, 
And enjoy a good laugh, with fine trews to my knee. 


IV. 
Fill a glass to the brim, and down pour it to Him 
our grave Sanhedrim doth so love and revere ; 
Who hath given his command, that the fat of his land 
‘Be bestowed on the band of philosophers here. 
The Boar of the wood hath te-day been our food, 
And some slices we’ve chew’d of a very fine Deer ; 
Till expires life’s last ember, I’m sure we'll remember 
The fifteenth of December—the chiefest of cheer. 


Vv. 

Let us hope he’ll produce such affairs for the use 

Of our gastric juice, merry years not a few: 

’ Our bountiful friend may on one thing depend— 

Such a feast shall not end sans disturbing the screw ; 
No! by gingo, each throttle shall imbibe the sum-fott/le* 

Of a tappit-hen bottle of Chateaumargoux,— 
Excepting old Hogg, who must stick to his grog, 

Or else speedily jog to give Satan his due. 


tag NORTH. 
Very well, Adjutant : You are all filled ; take the time from me—The 
THane !—( Here the roof is nearly brought down with a three-times-three.) 


HOGG. 
But wha ever heard o’ wild boars in Scotland at this time o’ day? 
NORTH. 
wer believe the Thane has introduced the breed among the remains of 
the old Caledonian forest on his Mar estate. 
HOGG. 

What a grand country that is o’ the Thane’s! Did you never see it, Mr 

North ? 
NORTH. 

Only a slight view when I was at Deeside, for our famous 12th of August— 
but I’m sure ’tis not for want of invitations I don’t see more of it. Here isa 
letter I had from the Thane this morning, in answer to my acknowledgment 
of the hamper which has just been con ting to your comforts. 





* Vide Hume passim. 
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KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
I believe it is acknowledged, that the Thane has as fine estates as any no- 
bleman in Scotland, and has done a vast deal for them." 


HOGG. 
Oh ! nothing like that magnificent country—nothing im all the North ; and 
anybody may see it, for there are most noble roads through woods extremely 
uable and important to the country, being now almost the only remains of 
the Caledonian Forests ; and if you will look at Barlow on the $ of Tim- 
ber and his Experiments, you will see that the timber there beats the Riga red 
ine. The Thane is careful to preserve it for the use of the country, whenever 
it om be wanted. The roads extend over mountains, the sides of some are de~ - 
fended by great dykes, and all planted to join the old wood, and to preserve 
pe wp. natural plants. I assure you, Mr North, that the place is well 
worth your attention whenever you can find time to see it. 
NORTH. 


I shall go next year, I think. 
TICKLER. 


What is best of all is, that the comfort of the pa is attended to, and I 
do not believe there is a Highland district where the poor are so well provided. 
There is one side of the country kept for sheep, and the other for deer. Some 
of the highest mountains in the kingdom are to be seen. One of them is consi- 
dered to be as high or higher than Ben Nevis—the Dee also rises in the Fo- 
rest. All through Lord Fife’s country great improvements are taking place. 
The Abbey of Pluscardine, near Elgin, has been restored. . 
ODOHERTY. 
Hogg, you've been “ glowring frae you,” and preaching long enough ; incipe 
nunc, musa ! 
HOGG. 
I canna sing yet, Captain: just bear wi’ me till I’ve had another tumbler or 
twa—that’s a good fellow, now—I’ll gie ye sangs anew or the morn’s morning. 
NORTH. 


No compulsion here ; this is Liberty Hall: but you must tell a story, Shep- 
herd, or drink the forfeit. ' = 


HOGG. 
Ae braw simmer day I was sitting wi’ my corbie-craw piking at my taes ; 
and auld Hector, puir chield, him that’s awa—and wha should stap in to tak 
his morning wi’ me but Tammy Braidshaw, ye ken—— 
TICKLER. 
Come, come, Chaldean sage ; we've all heard that a hundred times. 
: HOGG. 
Weel, try your haund yoursell. I’m to tell a’ my new stories here forsooth, 
and what would come of my new Winter Evening Tales, think ye ? 
TICKLER. ’ , 
To be sure mutton’s a drug at present. What news from Germany, Mein- 
heer Kempferhausen ? ' 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 


The celebrated professor of Ingolstadt, Doctor Blumensucker, is about to put 
forth his long-expected work “‘ De Re Chaidea,”—full notes, capital portraits, 
of everybody. 

NORTH. 


Bravo! Vir Clariss.—I wonder no London bookseller gets up an illustrated 
edition of the Chaldee—Barker for Editor. . 
TICKLER. 

The Constitutional would be at it. 
ODOHERTY. : 
A fig for the Constitutional—you see they don’t dare to meddle with Lord 
Byron ; - 
HOGG. 


What has Byron been doing in their line? 
ODOHERTY. 
The Liberal, you know. 
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TICKLER. 

“Poo, poo, Odoherty, you know as well as I that he had very little todo with 
that humbug. 
ODOHERTY. 


To be sure I do—There’s nothing of his in it but the Vision of Judgment, 
end the Letter to Granny Roberts. 
NORTH. 
What do you think of those compositions, Timotheus ? 
. TICKLER. 

I have never thought much about them. But it strikes me that the Vision 
is vastly inferior to Berro, to say nothing of the exquisite Don Juan. It 
contains a dozen capital stanzas or so, but on the whole ’tis washy. 

. ODOHERTY. 
What a shame it is to banter such a ble man as Dr Southey at this 
rate—so uncalled for—so out of taste—so indefensible—so scurrilous ! 
HOGG. 
Hear till him! He has face for ony thing. 
TICKLER. 

I think Dr Southey is the fairest of all subjects, for my part. The man’s ar- 
rogance and dogmatical airs are worthy of much severer castigation than they 
have ever yet met with. Just open one of his articles in the Quarterly—what 
slow, solemn, pompous, self-conceit runs through all he writes. Do you re~ 
member the conclusion of his Brazil Balaam ? 

NORTH. 
T am ashamed to say I never saw the work. 
TICKLER. 

Who ever did? but at the end of those two thumping leaden quartos about 
Caziques, rete pl me pictures, and so forth, thus saith the Doctor—“ Thus 
have I finished one of those t and lasting works, to which, in the full vi- 

of manhood, I looked forward as the objects of a life of literature.”— 
is something like that, however—did you ever hear such like stuff? 
ODOHERTY. 
Often from the Lakers. They're a high speaking set of boys. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 

Oh, Mr North, Mr North! that I should live to hear such words spoken at 

se I’m sure you respect Southey, and adore Wordsworth in your 
Mein gott ! mein gott ! 


NORTH. 

. I respeet Southey as one of the most accomplished scholars of the age ; but 
I no more dream of mentioning him in-the same day with the god Pan, than 
I should of classing a Jeffrey with a Hogg. 

TICKLER. 
Allow me to utter a few mouthfuls of common sense. 


OMNES. 


Out with them, Timothy. 
TICKLER. 


"The fact of the matter is this—Lord Byron overdoes his satire. People won't 
suffer a Dunciad now-a-days with but one Dunce in it. And the world were 
not thinking of Mouthy Southey or his hexameters. 


NORTH. 
There’s some truth there. Nothing should be parodied but what is well 


TICKLER. 
Is the old song of An Hundred Years Hence well known? 
NORTH. 
Come away with your parody then, if you have it in your pocket. 
(Tickter sings, accompanying himself on the fiddle.) 
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be merry, Dance; joke, and re-joice,:With cla- ret, and 
is 


“‘gher-ry, The-or - bo, and voice.” So sings the old song, And a good one it 





is; Few bet-ter were writ-ten From that day to this: And I hope I may 
ain, 


say it, And give no offence, Few more will be better An hundred years henca 


2. 5. 
In this year eighteen hundred I rejoice that I saw her 
And twenty and two, Triumphant in war, 
There are plenty of false ones, At sublime Waterloo, 
And plenty of true, At dear-bought Trafalgar ; 
ere are brave men and cowards ; On sea and on land, 
And bright men and asses ; Wheresoever she fought, 
There are lemon-faced prudes ; Trampling Jacobin tyrants 
There are kind-hearted lasses. And slaves as she ought + 
He who quarrels with this Of Cuunca and of Kine 
_. Isa man of no sense, Still the firmest defence :— 
For so ’twill continue So may she continue 
An hundred years hence. An hundred years hence. 


3. 6. 
There are people who rave Why then need I grieve, if 
Of the national debt, Some people there be, 
Let them pay off their own, Who, foes to their country, 
And the nation’s forget ; Rejoice not with me ; 
Others bawl for reform, Sure I know in my heart, 
Which were easily done, That Whigs ever have been 
If each would resolve Tyrannic, or turnspit, 
To reform Number One : Malignant, or mean : 
For my part to wisdom THEY WERE AND ARE SCOUNDRELS 
I make no pretence, : In EVERY SENSE, 
i i AND SCOUNDRELS THEY WILL BE, 
AN HUNDRED YEARS HENCE, 


7. 
So let us be jolly, 
Why need we repine ? 
On the gallant and glorious If grief is a folly, 

Bright days which we’ve past ; ”s drown it in wine! 
When the ~~ Old England As they scared away fiends 
Waved lordly in pride, By the ring of a bell, 

Wherever green Ocean So the ring of the glass 
8 his murmuring tide; Shall blue devils expel : 
I pray that unbroken With a bumper before us, 
Her watery fence The night we’ll commence 
May still keep off invaders, . By toasting true Tories 
An hundred years hence. An hundred years hence. 


HOGG. 
It is glorious! it is perfectly glorious, as Gray would say. 
il 
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KEMPFERHAUSEN (sings. 
Stille, hersch’, andacht, und der sai 
Rings umber ! Fern sei was befleckt von ist, 
‘Was dem Staub anhaftet zu klein der mencheit 


mg aufschwung ! 
i y leeri, oiko, hi oiko, hi oiko ! 
Tille oiko, oiko. Tilli oi-i-oi-i-oiko ! 
NORTH. 
Your voice is much improved—Y ou really begin to sing now, Meinheer. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Give me a flash of the Rudelsheimer—(i-oiko! i-oiko—) 
HOGG. 
Wheesht, wheesht, callant—you’re deafening Mr Tickler. 
TICKLER. 


Let me tip ye another bit of sense, will ye, lads? 
ODOHERTY. 
Indulge the quizz. 
noon! ' PICKLER. 
That song of Privy Counsellor Kempferhausen is as bad as ‘‘ Naked Feet, 
naked feet.’ 
OMNES. 


No, no, no, Tickler—don’t dish the Privy Counsellor. 
TICKLER. 
Well, then,-I won’t for this once. But, after all, what do you think, Gene- 
ral Christophe, of this production of Pisa ? 


NORTH. 

I think, Colonel Timothy, that it is naught. Not that I am in any danger 
of joining in the vulgar cries that ring in one’s ears, but really Lord Byron 
should remember that he is now a man towards forty—and that if he passes 
that era without taking up, the whole world will pronounce him an incurable. 


HOGG. 


Lord keep us! whatfor an incurable ?—he’s just ane of the finest, cleverest 
chiels of the age, and if he was here just now, he would be a delight to us all. 
ODOHERTY. 

Experto crede. The odd fish is only just trying how far he may go; give 
him line, he'll soon come in. 


TICKLER. 
He must cut the Cockney. 
Ila r he has cat him already. Did you look at that rascally specimen 
a tester he has cut - Did you look at that ra i 
of the Cockneyfied Orlando Furioso. d . . 
NORTH. 

I did. But what was there to surprise you? He had already done Theocri- 
tus into the psalm measure, (long metre)—-was there any farther march in the 
kingdom of absurdity ? 

TICKLER. 


No, no; but one really cannot suffer such a fellow to be choppifying and 
petchifying at the Or Furioso, without bringing a whip across his withers. 
, the whole concern is abominable, nauseous, filthy, base, gingerbread, 
stuff. One might read him for a mile without knowing it was Ariosto 
he was after, if he did not clap old Ludovico’s name and surname at the top of 
his pages! What impudence? 
Do I think er aed h d 

‘ou see me now, are on King Leigh. His iption 

of Pisa affected me. mee aia Bei) 


What affectation !— 
ODOHERTY. 


Well, I was seriously leased with him. There is a merit in such candour. 
The man tells you plainly, without going round about the bush, that he had 
never a hill or a clear stream , and that both of them are fine things 
- their way. The Cockney is candid. I love the King. Viva Le Hunto Signior 


TICKLER. 
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NORTH. 

What an abortion is that tale of the Florentine Lovers! How unavoidably 
the Bel Ludgato peeps out! Suffer —— Cockney to write three sentences 
on end in any book in the world, and-if I don’t point them out ad aperturam, 
dethrone me. 

- moGe. 


That's a stretcher, my man. 
NORTH. 


No; for example, just the other day, my friend little Frank Jeffrey, in one of 
those umo on of utter slines that now —_ then obscure his 
ne tability, permitted Lecturer itt to assist him in doing a review 
of Byron's tra edies ay the Edinburgh. If any one here has ceovaht the blue 
and yellow with him for the lighting of his tube, I engage, under pain of drink- 
ing double tides till noon, to mark every paragraph that Billy dipped his ugly 

w in. + Mae 
* ODOHERTY. 

By Jove, here’s a libel for you! Jeffrey and Hazlitt working at the same 
identical article, like two girls both sewing of one flower, upon one sampler! 
Tell that to the marines. 

KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
You will at least admit that Mr Shelley’s version of the Mayday-night scene 
has its merit. I assure you ’tis goot, very goot. 
NORTH. 
- Yes, yes, I had forgot it. °Tis indeed an admirable morgeau,—full of life, 
truth, and splendour. I think it must be very like Goethe's affair. ; 
KEMPFERHAUSEN- 

Oh, very like,—only the Cockney Editors did not know a word of the ori- 
ginal, and they’ve blundered awfully now and then, in their printing,—for 
example, there is a wiazard call of “‘ Come to me from the Sea of rocks,” which 
is in my father-tongue felsensee. The Herr pays I suppose, had noted the 
German word on his paper, not having an English one just ready. But the 
Hunts print in English ‘ Come to me from felumee,”—which is no meaning 
at all, any more than if they had said, ‘‘ Come to me from philabeg.” 

HOGG. 

Oh! what Ignoramuses—But, I dare say, yon German chiels sometimes make 
as braw blunders themsels, when they’re yerking awa at the Queen’s Wake, or 
the Three Perils of Man, ower bye yonder. 

ODOHERTY. 

*Tis like they may,—I don’t doubt many of your little exquisite touches of 
elegance evaporate under the hands of your translators. Kempferhausen, 
himself, has mauled you at a time, if he would but own it. 

KKMPFHERHAUSEN. 

Confiteor. Miserere Domine! 1 wrote a translation of Kenilworth, you 
know, when I was at Hamburgh. Well, I had forgot that you English spell 
the beast with an a, and the tipple with an e, so I made mine host of Cumnor 

rt the Beer and the broken ladle, instead of the Bear and the Ragged Sie 
yr his sign- All Germany at this moment, believes that that was 
real sign—Indeed it is now a favourite one, among our Teutonic Tintos. 


HOGG. 
Dinna lose a night’s rest for that, my man: ae thing’s just as as an- 
ither. ieuinamiewbes ane pits in aedh's rin doean 
I think. I'm <esolved, I'll try and write some awfu’ ill thing this winter. 
ODOHERTY. . 
Do,—the Agriculturists really must exert themselves in these hard times. 
TICKLER. 
You were always a diligent fellow, Hogg,—of course The Three Perils have 
had a fine run.— 
HOGG. 
That’s civil —— 
ODOHERTY. : 
. One of principal objects appears to have been The Vindication of 
Chaldee of Hogg, (ut cum Glengarry loquar)—for I see one of your characters 
is yourself, always sporting that venerable lingo. 
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HOGG. 
Hoot! Fe gh pS setae oy aed at them tet Hany 
would not print : were moulding in m wers, and I t tI 
calient iene indade Novel for Balaam ; saibalie tindinw tekand ent 
that would be the way o’t. 
ODOHERTY. 


After all, Hogg, what devil possessed you to own the Chaldee ? 
HOGG. 

I wish ye would let me eat my victuals, and drink my liquor in peace ; I’ve 
been up since four in the morning among the drovers, and I’m no able to 
warstle wi’ you the night. 

; NORTH. 


Don’t mind these scamps, Hogg. Why, there’s not one of ’em but would 
give his ears to write any thing so fine as the opening chapters of the 
second volume of your PERiLs. 

TICKLER. 


Has Hogg heard or seen the Epigrams by Mr Webb, and Mr Hazlitt, on 
General North’s arms ? 
HOGG. 


Deil a bit o’ me.—Od ! there’s nae wale o’ Epigrams on Yarrow water. 
TICKLER. 

Then listen. William Hazlitt, ia the first ye being asked by Leigh 
Hunt, why North’s crest isa Rose, a Thistle, and a Shamrock, made these lines 
by way of answer. At least, they are attributed to him by the Whigs here. 
But to be sure he must have been in a sweet humour :— 


** You ask me, kind Hunt, why does Christopher North 
For his crest Thistle, Shaniiedh. and Rose blazon forth ? 
The answer is easy: his pages disclose 

The splendour, the fragrance, the grace of the Rose ; 

Yet so humble, that he, though of writers the chief, 

In modesty vies with the Shamrock’s sweet leaf ; 

Like the Thistle !——Ah ! Leigh, you and I must confess it, 
Nemo me (is his motto) impuNE LACESSET.” 


HOGG. 
aot weel,—vera weel, indeed—the lad’s on the mending hand, I think, 


TICKLER. 
Yet, I think Corny Webb’s verses are neater :— 


** Each leaf which we see over Christopher's helm 

Is an emblem of part of our insular realm : 

The well-fought-for Rose, is of England the bearing, 

The Thistle of Scotland, the Shamrock of Erin: 

And they therefore are borne by the Star of the Forth, 

For Kir Nogru Loves ALL THREE, AND ALL THREE LOVE Kir Norra.” 

ODOHERTY. 

Rather jaw-breaking that last line, like Cornelius’s sonnets ; but truth may 

well compensate for want of melody. 
HOGG. 

It often surprises me when I think on’t. But, after a’, there’s but few of 
the First-raters, except Christopher himself here, that really excels in periodi- 
cal writing ;—I confess I never thought I myself for ane was ony great dab in 
that department. 

TICKLER. 


Let me see—this is an ingenious start of the Shepherd’s. But after all, is 

there truth in what he says ?—Is not he himself a goodish periodicaller ? 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Donner and blitzen !—do you talk so of the author of the Chaldee ? 
TICKLER. 

Aye, that, to be sure, is one chef-d’euvre; but, on the whole, I, though I 
love and admire Hogg as much as any one, must honestly and fairly say, that 
I consider him as inferior to Jeffrey tn re periodical. 
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No doubt he is. In fact, Hogg has always had his eye on other affairs~ 
perhaps on higher. " 
HOGG. 
Na, na—nane o’ your jeers, auld man ! 
NORTH. 
' [don’t so much wonder at Hogg—but what do you say to Tom Campbell ? 
TICKLER. baras 

wae I don’t know that we have any proper data yet to judge of Tommy. 
His Magazine is a very queer book. It is almost all (I mean the large print) 
very decently written. There is a certain sort of elegance in many papers, and 
acertain sort of very neatish information in others ; but the chief, and indeed 
the damnifying defect, is a total want of gist. Is there any one who can tell 
me at this moment of any one purpose that work appears to keep in view ? 

KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Mr North, did you not like the letters of Don Leucadio Doblado ? 
NORTH. 

To be sure I did,—and did I not like the Confessions of the Opium Eater 
too ?>—but I do no more think of judging of the two London Magazines by these 
things, than I would think of estimating the Edinburgh Review, as a book, 
by the few occasional pages of the old Arch-libeller’s own penmanship, which 
now and then adorn it, in these its degenerate days. 

TICKLER. 

The real defect is in my friend Tom. He is lazy, and he is timorous,—are 

not these qualities enough for your problem ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Let them pass. Lord Byron is neither lazy nor timorous, and yet, you see, 
he is also a failure in this line. 

NORTH. 

Not at all—he is a man made for that sort of fun. But what would the 
Duke of Wellington himself do, if he were obliged to consult Jeremy Bentham 
about his movements? Knock off his handcuffs, (I mean the Cockneys) and 
you'll see Byron is a sweet fellow yet. 

TICKLER. 

I was distressed to see John Bull abusing the Liberal as he did—John 
should be above such palaver ; but I see he, with all his wit, makes a few sa~ 
crifices to humbug. What now can be more exquisitely ludicrous than the 
anti-Catholic zeal of such a chap as Bull? 

ODOHERTY, (laying finger on nose, and eyeing Mr Editor.) 

Poo! poo! we could match that elsewhere. 

NORTH, (with an agreeable knitting of brows,) 

Silence, Standard-bearer ! 


HOGG. 

Fll no hear Lord Byron abused, for he has ay been a kind friend to 
me. But, oh sirs! what could gar him put in yon awfu’ words about the gude 
auld King—and now that the worthy sant’s in heaven, too?—or whare did 
ever ony body see ony thing like yon epigrams on Lord Castlereagh’s death ? 

; TICKLER. 

Shocking trash ! shocking, shocking ! 

ODOHERTY. 

I suppose Byron thought, since The Courier abused dead Shelly, the Li- 

beral had a right to abuse dead Castlereagh. 
NORTH. 

Sir, Lord Byron thought no such thing. Lord Byron could never have 
thought that he had a right to insult all England, merely because one poor 
drivelling hypocrite had insulted his friend’s memory in a newspaper. No, no, 
there is no defending these things. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ramones as they happen to be utterly dull and helpless, and as devoid 
of point as the Ettrick Shepherd’s own gaucy tnder-quarter, which, by the 
ways I wish he would give over scratching. 

‘OL. XIT. 4N 
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NORTH. 

Once more, Hogg, never mind them. Your affection for Lord Byron, and 
concern to see him acting amiss, do you much honour. Whatever examples 
other people may set or follow, I hope you will always continue to be of opi- 
nion, that the few men of genius in the world ought to respect each other, re- 
joice in each other’s triumphs, and be cast down by each other’s misfortunes. 
Such a way of thinking is generous, and worthy of your kind heart, my good 
worthy friend. 

ODOHERTY. 

Sir Richard Phillips is another great genius, and yet he does not write a 

good Magazine. 


TICKLER. 

Why, Pythagoras, my dear fellow, is one of the most contemptible Maga- 
ziners in the world. He is a dirty little jacobin, that thinks there is more 
merit in making some dirty little improvement on a threshing-machine, than 
in composing an Iliad. He is a mere plodding, thick-skulled, prosing dunder- 
pate ; and every thing he puts forth seems as if it had been written by the 
stink of gas in the fifth story of a cotton-mill—a filthy jacobinical dog, sir. 


NORTH. 

Poor ideot ! he is hammering at Napoleon still: now, indeed, he has taken 
to exhibiting a two-penny-half-penny bust of him, in his house in Bridge- 
+ ir iene and ladies one shilling—Children and servants sixpence 

y 
HOGG. 
Speaking about Bonapart—I wad like if ye wad lend me that lad Barry O’- 
Meara’s book out wi’ me for a week.—I’ll return it by the next carrier. 
NORTH. 
Don’t read it, Hogg. It’s a piece of mere trash. 
HOGG. 
Od! I thought I saw some commendation o’t in the Magazine. 
NORTH. 

Yes—but Mr Croker’s letter of 1818 had not been published then—at least 

I had not seen it, else I would have scored out the paragraph.” 





* Copy of the official Letter which notified to Mr O’Meara his removal from the 
situation of a Surgeon in the Navy. 


** Admiralty Office, Nov. 2, 1818. 

** Str,—I have received and laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter (and 
its inclosure) of the 28th ult., in which you state several particulars of your conduct in the situation 
you lately held at St Helena, and request ‘ that their Lordships would, as soon as their important duties 
should allow, communicate to you their ———— thereupon.’ 

** Their Lordships have lost no time in considering your statement; and they command me to in- 
form you, that (even without reference to the complaints made against you by Lieut.-General Sir H. 
<2 they find in your own admissions ample grounds for marking your proceedings with their seve- 

re 


** But there is one passage in your said letter of such a nature as to supersede the necessity of ani- 
madverting upon any other part in it. 

** This passage is as follows :—‘ In the third interview which Sir Hudson Lowe had with Napoleon 
——— in the month of May, 1816, he proposed to the latter to send me away, and to replace me 
by Mr Baxter, who had been several. years surgeon in the Corsican pe mq This proposition was re- 
jected with indignation by Napoleon Buonaparte, upon the grounds of the indelicacy of a proposal to 
substitute an army su m for the private surgeon of his own choice. Failing in this attempt, Sir 
Hudson Lowe adopted the resolution of manifesting great confidence in me by loading me with civili- 
ties, inviting me constantly to dinner with him, conversing for hours together, with me alone, both in 
his own house and and at ‘ood, either in my own room, or under the trees and else- 
—— On bang he oe .omeece he made to me | xar S pen upee the benefit which worn) result 

Europe from leath Buonaparte, of which event he spoke in a manner which, con- 
sidering his situation and mine, was i aes to me.’ “ 

“* It is impossible to doubt the meaning w' this was intended to convey, and my Lords 
can as little doubt that the insinuation is a calumnious falschood ; but if it were true, and if so horrible 
aocgprien were made to you, directly or indirectly, it was your bounden duty not to have lost a mo- 

communicating it to the Admiral on the spot, or to the Secretary of State, or to their Lordships. 
overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving not merely the personal character of 
the Governor, but the honour of the nation, and the important interest committed to his charge, 
not have been reserved in your own breast for two years, to be produced at last, not (as it would appear) 
from a sense of public duty, but in furtherance of oe hostility against the Governor. 


«« Either the charge is in the last degree false and mnious, or you can have no ible excuse 
for having hitherto suppressed it we Ke 
“ In either case, and without adverting to the general tenor of your conduct, as stated in your letter, 
my Lords eonsider you to be an improper yr to continue in his Majesty’s service, and they have 
directed your name to be erased from the of Naval Surgeons secording!y 
** I have, &c. (Signed) J. W. CROKER. 


“ Mr O'Meara, 28, Chester Place, Kennington.” 
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HOGG. 
What does Croker say about him? ’Tis like he might ken something about 
him in Erland. 
NORTH. 
Why, you see, Mr Hogg, the story was just this :—-Mr O’Meara——= 
ODOHERTY. 
O’ Mara, if you please, North. 
NORTH. 

Well, Mr O’Marra writes to the Admiralty in 1818, saying that Sir Hud- 
son Low had asked him to poison Buonaparte for him in 1816. Stop there, 
my friend, says Mr Croker, either you are telling a bit of a bouncer, and Sir 
Hudson never made rs such proposals to you at all ; or you are a pretty be- 
haved lad (are you not?) to keep the thing in your pocket for two years, and 
bring it out now, not for the sake of justice, fut for the sake of gratifying 

our own spleen. In short, “ Le Docteur O'Meara” was digmignel bis Ta- 
jesty’s service for this affair, and that’s all. 
KEMPFHERHAUSEN. 
Has he never made any answer to all this ? 
TICKLER. 

Answer !—-Poo! poo !—The dilemma is inevitablehe can only make his 

choice on which horn he is to ride. 
ODOHERTY. 

We shall see what he says for himself in due time. He is a cleverish kind 
of fellow, is O’Meara, and we must, at least, admit that he has dish’d old Walter 
of the Times. 

TICKLER. 


Not much to brag of, that, if he had done it ;—but I doubt the fact. 
ODOHERTY. 
Well, well, as Samuel Johnson said, “ ’Tis no great object to arrange the 
precedence between a louse and a flea.” 
BLACKWOOD. 
All I shall say is, that the more the book is abused, the better it sells. I 
think there is never an hour but I hear it called for. It has had as great a run 
as the Cook’s Oracle ever had. 


NORTH. 
I’ll lend you the book, however, old Hogg. 
HOGG. 
Thank ye, sir ; after a’ you’re the discreetest of your divan, and I'll sing ye 
a sang for your civility. 
KEMPFHERHAUSEN. 
Bravo! Colonel, sing, sing—hurra! hurra! hurra! 


HOGG (sings) 
Lively. 
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SAIRLY may I rue the day I fancied first the women-kind, For 
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the wreck o’ me! O weary fa’ the women folk, For they 























win-na let 


I’ve thought, an’ thought, but darna tell ; 
I’ve studied them wi’ a’ my skill ; 
I’ve loe’d them better thau mysel’ ; 
I’ve tried again to like them ill. 
Wha sairest strives, will sairest rue, 
To comprehend what nae man can: 
When he Te done what man can do, 
He'll end at last where he began. 
O, the women folk, &c. 


‘That they hae gentle forms, and meet, 
A man wi’ half a look may see, 
An’ gracefu’ airs, an’ faces sweet, 
An’ wavin’ curls aboon the bree— 
An’ smiles as saft as the young rose-bud, 
An’ een sae pawky bright and rare, 
Wad lure the lavrock frae the clud ; 
But, laddie, seek to ken nae mair. 
O, the women folk, &c. 


Even but this night, nae farther gane, 
The date is nouther lost nor lang, 
I tak’ ye witness ilka ane, 
How fell they fought, an’ fairly dang ; 
Their point they’ve carried right or wrang, 
Without a reason, rhyme, or law— 
An’ forced a man to sing a sang, 
That ne’er could sing a verse ava. 
O, the women folk, &c. 


TICKLER. 

Well done, kind Shepherd ; I do love to hear your voice once more. Oh! 
Hogg, those were charming times when you used to pop in upon me of an 
evening after the chain was on the door, and practice the fiddle till the cattle 
danced upon the meadow. 

HOGG. 

Hoh ! sirs, we're a’ turnin’ auld noo; we've seen our best days, my dear Mr 

Tickler. 
ODOHERTY- 

Come, come, none of your humdrum sentiment here, my hearties. I will 
sing you a song I heard last year on board a 74—it was sung by its author, the 
surgeon of the vessel—a choice lad. 


NORTH. 
What is it about ? 
ODOHERTY. 
I don’t recollect the words exactly, but I’s give you something to the same 
tune, and similar in its scope and tendency, Cat cum Maeveio loquar.)—But 
you must all be ready with a chorus, mind that 
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- ODORERTY (sings.) 














night. Is not our wine of the primest qua-li-ty? Are not our 




















Why should we look dull or blue? There are some moments of pleasure bee 


[O) 


fore us yet. Fol de rol tol de rol lol de rol loo, 


2. 
He who of tax or tythe is gabbling— 
Mark him down for a Jeremy Ben ;— 
Or account him a blockhead babbling, 
As great a blockhead as Council Ten. 


TICKLER. 
Council Ten! Who is that, in the name of Grub-Street ? 

ODOHERTY. 
An ass.—(Sings.)—Chorus my——~ 

HOGG. 

I never heard of him. 

ODOHERTY. 
Of course not ; but don’t interrupt the song. Tchorus, as Mulligan has it 

(Sings.)—Chorus my song then, &c. 


3. 
He who prates of Reform in Parliament, 
Send him adrift to the right or left.— 
Why need we care what the big whig Charley meant— 
hether ’twas TREASON, or only THEFT ?— 
Chorus my song, &c. 


4. 
He who'd bore us with jabber critical, 
On your curst scribes of verse or prose ;—= 
Turn him loose with the ass | eager 


I never would wish to get k with those. 
Chorus my song, &c. 
5. 
Better it is to toast our pretty ones— 
To chaunt—or chorus while others sing ;=— 
To laugh at dull men—and laugh with witty ones ; 
Or drink the health of our own dear King. 
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Chorus my song then, joyously chorus it ; 
Why should we look dull or blue? 

There are some moments of pleasure before us yet. 
Folderol, tolderol, lolderol, loo ! 


HOGG, (coughing.) 

Hoh! hoh !—TPll be as hoarse as a enddie for a week after this wark: And 

div ye no find that sangs maks a body fou as soon as whiskey? 
ODOHERTY. 

Yes—when they act kindly together, like Wellington and Blucher, I con- 

fess these affairs have an exhilarsting scope and tendency. 
HOGG. 

I wush Mr Canning wad let down the tax on the sma’ stells—A man like him 

should be aboon garrin’ sae mony folk sip poishon night and morn. 
NORTH. 

I believe the Highlands have not yet been included in the Foreign Depart- 
ment; but Mr Peel was here with the King, you know, and he must have 
tasted good Glenlivet himself, I should suppose. 

TICKLER. 
I beg leave to crave a bumper—Mr Canning! 
OMNES. 


NORTR. 
Yes, indeed, Canning is the man to carry the country with him. 


HOGG. 

Is it not a very grand thing to be set as he has been at the head of things, 
just as it were by a kind of an acclamation ?—no doubting, nor donnering ;— 
every body just agreeing that he’s the grandest statesman, and the maist glo- 
rious orator of the time. ” 

NORTH. 

I hope he will give himself the trouble to spend about three minutes a piece 
this Session upon little Grey Bennet, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and Jamie 
Abercrombie ; for I’m really getting sick of these prosers. 

TICKLER. 

How despicable is Bennet’s persecution of Theodore Hooke.—Lord! had 
Hooke been a Whig, like Tom Moore, how little we should have heard of 
all this. 

NORTH. 

Why, to be sure, Hooke and Moore stand precisely in the same situation— 
both of them clever men,—both of them wits,—both of them sent out to manage 
Colonial matters,—both of them meeting with queerish underlings,—both of 
their underlings cutting their throats on detection—and then both of them de- 
prived of their offices, and in arrear to the public, not through any purloining 
of their own, but through circumstances which every one must regret as much 
as themselves. 

TICKLER. 

Aye, but here stops the parallel—Mr Moore is pitied by every body, and 
no Tory ever alluded, or will allude, to his misfortunes in the House; while 
Mr Hooke is, week after week, and — after year, made the subject of at- 
tack by all that contemptible fry of the Bennets, Humes, and so forth. 


NORTH. 

And you think he would have been in smoother water ifhe had been a Whig? 

TICKLER. 

I do.—-Only look at their protection and proné-ing of such a fellow as Borth- 
wick, a person who, according to his own story, betrayed all manner of confi- 
dence, which he himself had solicited with all manner of solemnity, for the 
sake of a few paltry pounds, or rather for the sake of avoiding a day’s work in 
tHE Juny Court—where, after all, he might probably have been let off for a 
shilling. Just think of a gentleman like James Abercrombie taking up with 
such a creature— ; 

NORTH. 
And all in the silly and absurd hope of giving a little annoyance to the very 
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le who ennobled his own family (but for which he would have been No- 
body) about twenty years ago—no more. 
TICKLER. 
Have you seen Alexander’s pamphlet ? 
NORTH. 
Not yet—Is there any thing new in it? 
TICKLER. 

Why, after all, it turns out that the Lord Advocate’s signature, which they 

made such a work about, was A FORGERY. 
NORTH. 
Very likely ; I think that’s not by any means the most heinous of all the 
tricks they’ve been guilty of—But who forged it? 
TICKLER. 
Alexander does not say who, but he states the fact broadly. 
ODOHERTY. 
John Bull, who has eyes every where, ought to take it up. 
NORTH. 

Why Bull seldom meddles with Scotch affairs; and, after all, the scent of 

that humbug has got cold as charity. 
TICKLER. 

By the bye, what an absurd thing it is that there should not be something 
better here in Edinburgh in the shape of a Newspaper—Ballantyne’s Journal 
is nothing. 

, NORTH. ‘ 

Oh! ’tis very well for the theatricals, very well indeed ; and now and then 
it contains good sensible business articles too; but whenever there comes any 
thing like a political question of importance, nobody can say, a privri, whether 
James Ballantyne is like to take the best possible view of the matter, or the 
worst possible one. He behaved like a very goose about the Manchester affair ; 
and, upon the whole, ’tis an inconsistent concern—hot and cold is not the 
thing for me. 

ODOHERTY. 


Stick it into the hero ;—~but, after all, he’s the best. 
TICKLER. 

Bad’s the best ; but, perhaps, Edinburgh is not a good place for a smart pa- 
per—too narrow and limited—people all egg-shells—damned stupid people 
too—all taken up with their own little jokes, that are unintelligible when you 
pass Cramond-Bridge. 

ODOHERTY. 

The Beacon, for example, what a lump of dulness it was! It seemed to me 

to be got up just for the private amusement of three or four spalpeens. 


HOGG. 
Puir callants, nae doubt they boud to hae their ain bit cackle in a corner— 
let them abee. 


ODOHERTY. 
Now what a proper name Beacon was. By the holy poker, a mangy mongrel 
could not have lifted his leg, in passing, without putting it out. 
TICKLER. 
A fine thing for the lawyers, however. 
ODOHERTY (sings.) 
** Ye lawyers so just, 
Be the cause what it will, who so famously plead— 
How worthy of trust ! 
You know black from white— 
You prefer wrong to right, 
As you chance to be feed. 
Leave musty reports, 
And forsake the King’s courts, 
Where Dulness and Discord have set up their thrones ; 
Burn Salkeld and Ventris, 
With all your damn’d entries. 
Hark, away to the claret! a bumper, Squire Jones.” 
[An accident in the gas-pipes._] 
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ODOHERTY ON WERNER.* 


WE are exceedingly sorry for Mr 
John Murray. Time was, when it was 
’ the finest thing in the world to be Lord 
Byron’s publisher. The whole reading 

ulation of Great Britain and Ire- 

d was in a breathless state— 


*¢ One general hush expectant reign’d from 
shore to shore” — 


when a new work of the gifted Peer 
was announced. When it appeared, 
ten or twelve thousand — were 
disposed of in a week or ten days ; the 
copy-money was thus cleared in the 
twinkling of an eye, and fine pickings 
remained in the oa editions 
for the worthy bibliopolist’s own pri- 
vate benefit and advantage. Now, alas! 
how are the mighty fallen! A new 
tragedy of Lord Byron’s is degraded 
ere it comes forth, for it receives as 
many preliminary puffs, in the shape 
of advertisements, aseven a new “ Voy- 
age’ of Mother Morgan’s. But out 
comes the production, and there is an 
end of even this little buzz. Very few 
copies are sold at the first brush—not 
a great many more, perhaps, than of a 
new book by Southey or Wordsworth. 


Nobody buys the pig in a poke,—that 


is, nobody orders the tragedy merely be- 
cause that narne is on the title-page. In 
short, that prestige is among the things 
that have gone by. Lord Byron is no 
longer—we do not say the author of the 
day—he is no longer among the first, 
scarcely even among the second-rate 
favourites. 

Meantime,—and it is on this ac- 
count we so much pity Murray,—the 
noble scribe is probably by no means 
convinced of the extent to which his 
reputation has ‘‘ progressed” the wrong 
way. His demands of money—for he 
is well known to like cash, almost as 
well as fame,—still continue to be on 
the same sort of scale ; and the unfor- 
tunate bookseller must be refunding, 
in the shape of honorariums for bulky 
tragedies, the very shiners which he 
pocketed years ago as his own fair share 
-of the profits arising from Tales— 
charming little Tales—to which the said 
tragedies bear no more resemblance 
than the Newcastle-waggon does to 
Lord Fife’s pheton and four. 


But this is not all the extent of the 
evil. Every new affair of this mediocre 
and unpopular sort acts as-a terrible 
drag upon the sale of Lord Byron’s 
works, as collected in volumes. ‘* No,” 
says the hesitating customer, “ no, my 
good friend, I won't bite.—I think I 
shall wait a little, and see whether he 
mends again. If it were only Lara, 
and the Corsair, and so forth, I would 
have bought your books; but, Lord 
love you ! have not I got Sardanapalus, 
and his brethren—some of them at 
least—by themselves? and do you 
really expect me to buy them over 
again, merely because you have~got 
them printed on a smaller type ?”— 
In fact, a book—even a book of great 
merit—is unsaleable when it grows 
too big. What, therefore, must be the 
fate of such a book as the ‘‘ Works of 
Lord Byron” now constitute! The 
booksellers have always sold Milton’s 

try apart from. Milton's prose ; and 
in like fashion, Mr Murray must ere 
long, in common prudence, separate 
Lord Byron’s early works of centus 
from the masses of BaLAAm under 
which he has of late been doing his best 
to bury all our recollections of their 
brightness. 

There are a set of blockheads, such 
as “ the Council of Ten,” (who, b 
the way, are the gravest asses pow din 
who pretend to think that the sale 
of Byron’s works has been knocked 
down merely by the public indignation 
against the immoralities of his Don 
Juan, and the baseness and blasphe- 
my of his Pisan production, ** The 
Liberal.” But this is mere hum- 
bug. The public curiosity is always 
stimulated to an astonishing degree 
by clever blackguardism ; and a book 
of real wickedness and real talent, 
although it may not always be exhi- 
bited in the Boudoir, is pretty sure 
to find its way into every house that 
has any pretensions to be “ comme il 


faut.” The book that cannot “ be 


passed into families,” is your stupid, 
your dull, your uninteresting and un- 
readable one—your “ Hallam’s Middle 
Ages” for example, your ‘ Southey’s 
History of the Peninsular War,” your 
** Book of the Church,” your “ Doge 
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of Venice,” your “ Prettyman’s Life 
of Pitt,” et hoc genus omne quod odi. 
These, indeed, are works which the 
most hungry reader can take. his 
chance of borrowing from the circula- 
ting library the next time he is rheu- 

‘ matical at a watering-place. This is 
not the sort of thing that turns the 
penny in a moment. It is precisely 
that clumsy kind of manufacture that 
breaks the back of the bookseller with 
its leaden weight. ‘Therefore, look 
sharp, Mr Murray, and don’t you buy 
your pigs in the poke any more than 
other people. 

This bookseller has published a list 
of forthcoming works just now, that 
fills us with many and grievous appre- 
hensions. The “ Narrative” of Captain 
Franklin will do-very well in hotpress- 
ed, to a moderate extent. The second 
series of D’Israeli’s Curiosities, if it be 
as good a book.as the first, will answer 


the turn to a hair; but if, like most: 


second serieses, it is inferior, it will 
wei down its elder brother, just as 
the Marino Falieros have oppressed the 


Giaour and Parasina. The ‘‘ Suffolk. 


Papers’!!! We wonder, after the total 
failure of the “‘ Walpole Memoirs,” any 
body hasventuredon them. The ‘‘Con- 
nection of Christianity. with. Human 
Happiness” will not go down. ‘The 
‘* Latin Grammar of Scheller” is a ca- 
pital book, and if it is well translated, 
may have as great a run as Mrs Run- 
dle, and put nrany a cool thousand in- 
Mr Murray’s pocket. The “ Welsh. 
Scenery” will not pass—remember 
Boydell! The ‘‘ General Officer” is a 
fair travelling name for a book. “‘ Ves- 
tiges of Ancient Manners and Customs 
discoverable in- Italy and. Sicily, by the 
Rey. James Blunt, A. M. Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late one 
of the Travelling Bachelors of that U.ni- 
versity,” is another smooth title, and 

three hundred may be dispo- 
sed.of. About fifty will be the utmost 
sale of the “‘ Expedition to Dongola.” 
The “ Abridgment of Paradise Lost, 
by Mrs Siddons” !!!—What shall we 
say of such a notion? The next thing, 
no doubt, will be an abridgment of 
Pope’s Homer, by Sam Rogers.. iieal- 
ly, really, these literary Christmas 
ba 5 should beleft to ‘‘ Family Bowd- 


But enough of this—The plain truth 
of the matter is, that many of the 
works in this long list may turn out 


to be very good ones, in their several 
ways, and we hope they will do so. But 
ox, XII. 
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is there onz of them that has the least 
chance of being considered an apni- 
TLON TO THE LITERATURE OF Knc- 
LAND? Certainly not, ynless indeed it 
be “ Ada Reis,” which, VINER APH 
may of course, for aught we know, be 
as fine as ** Anastasius,” or as as 
‘* Grahame Hamilton.” With thisex- 
ception, and surely we are the very 
soul of candour in considering it as one, 
Mr Murray does not announce any new 
book that can make a noise. Now, our 
fear is, that, hampered as he is with 
Lord Byron’s peptic, and yet unpro- 
er cacoethes, this aa land. na- 
turally enterprizing publisher is reall 

compelled to out of other ato 
lations that might; under such able 
management as his, have brilliant and 
triumphant success, He is like old 
Michael Scott, with the rashly conju- 
red fiend to whom he was obliged to 
furnish work ; and who, after having 
cleft mountainsin twain, and hungeter- 
nal bridges by the touch of his wand 
over the most terrific torrents, was at 
last fain to wear out his time “ in the 
weaving of rope-sands,” an allegorical 
expression, no doubt, to designate the 
manufacture of threadless, knotless, 


When Lord Byron. first announced 
himself as a tragedian in r form, 
there is no doubt that public curiosit; 
was strongly, mest strongly, excited. 
‘* Marino Faliero Doge of Venice” was 
a sad damper ; yet nobody could deny 
that there was great and novel beauty 
in the conception of one character, that 
of the old Doge’s young wife ; and we 
all said, this isa first attempt, and By- 
rou may hereafter write a tr. 
thy of Byron. Thencame Sardanapalus 
—on the whole a heavy. concern also ; 
but still there was Myrrha, and there 
was the Vision of Nimrod, and Semi- 
ramis, and there was the noble arming 
of the roused voluptuary; and these ~ 
fine things in so far checked the frown 
of reprehension. ‘‘ The two Fosecari” 
was greatly inferior ; in fact, it contain- 
ed a plot than which nothing could be 
more exquisitely absurd and unnatu- 
ral—characters strained almost to the. 
ludierous—versification as clumsy as 
the grinding of the tread-mill one 
splendid passage,—just. one. “ Cain, 
a Mystery,” was worse and worse. 
Byron dared to measure himself with 

ilton, and came off as poorly as Be- 
lial might have done from a contest 
with Michael. Crude metaphysics, as 

40 
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old as ‘the hills, and as barren—bald, 
thread-bare blasphemies, and puerile 
ravings, formed the staple of the piece. 
Theonly tolerable touches, those of do- 
mestic'love and the like, were visibly 
borrowed from Gesner’s DEATH OF 
ABEL: and in short, one of the most 
audacious of' all the insults that have 
éver been heaped upon the faith and 
fe of a Christian land, was also 
one of the most feeble and ineffectual. 
hank God! Cain was abandoned to 
Radicals—and thank God, it was too 
radically dull to be populareven among 


\. ‘Nevertheless, it is not to be denied, 
that even in Cain some occasional 
flashes of Lord Byron’s genius were 
discernible ; there was some deep and 
rilling poetry in Cain’s contempla- 
tion of the stars—enough to for 
& moment the brighter and more sus- 
tained of Manfred. 
~ But now at last has come forth a 
by the same hand, which is 
not only worse than any of those we 
have been naming, but worse, far 
worse, than we, even after reading and 
etting them, could have believed 
it possible for the noble author to in- 
dite—a lame and mutilated rifuccia- 


mento of one of Miss Lee’s Canterbury 
Tales, a thing, which, so far from 


inte English blank verse—a produc- 
tion, in short, which is entitled to be 
classed with no dramatic works in our 
that we mo acquainted with, 
t, , the common paste- 
\-s aig, adie s from the Waver- 
ee Ye Gods! what a descent 
i for the proud soul of Harold ! 
are not so absurd as to say, or 
ik, that a Dramatist has no right 
make free with other people's fa- 
s. the’ contrary, ‘we are quite 
are that that particular species of 
ich is exhibited in heme 

“lots, never at an 
in ween. We at know 
eare himself took his 
om Italian novels, Danish 
, English chronicles, Plutarch’s 
any where rather than from 
s own ifivention. But did he take 
whole of Hamlet, or Juliet, or 
IH., or Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra, from any of these foreign sources? 
Did he not vent, in the noblest sense 
of the word, all the characters of his 
? Who dreams that any old Tta- 
n Novelist could have formed the 
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Rene neiidts of such a creature as Ju- 
liet? Who dreams that the Hamtrr 
of Shakespeare, the princely enthusiast, 
the melancholy philosopher, that spirit 
refined even to pain, that most incom- 
prehensible and unapproachable of all 
the creations of human genius, is the 
same being, in any thing but the name, 
with therough, strong-hearted, bloody- 
handed, old Amterv of the North? Or 
who is there that supposes Goethe to 
have taken the character of his Faust 
from the eld ballads and penny pamph- 
lets about the Devil and Doctor Faus- 
tus? Or who, to come nearer home, im- 
agines that Lord Byron himself found 
his Sardanapalus in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus ? 

But here Lord Byron has invented 
nothing—absolutely, positively, unde- 
niably, NotHiING. ‘There is not one 
incident in his play, not even the most 
trivial; that is not to be found in the 
novel from which it is taken ; occur- 
ring exactly in the same manner, 


“brought about by exactly the same 


gents, and producing exactly thesame 
ets on the plot. And then ‘as to 
the charaeters, why, not only is ever 
one of them to be found in the novel, 
biit every oné of them is to be found 
there far more fully and powerfully 
developed. ‘Indeed, but for the prepa- 
ration which we had received from our 
old familiarity with Miss Lee’s ownad- 
mirable work, werather incline to think 
that we should have been altogether 
unable to éomprehend the gist of Ler 
noble imitator, or rather copier, in se- 
veral of what seem to be meant for his 
most elaborate delineations. ‘The fact 
is, that this undeviating closeness, this 
humble fidelity of mira r1on,isa thing 
so perfectly new in /iferature; in any 
thing worthy of the name of literature, 
that we are sure no one, who has not 
read the Canterbury Tales, will beable 
to form the least conception of what it 
amounts to. Again, we must come 
baek to the arras-work ; and we now 
most solemnly assure our readers, that 
unless our worthy friend Mr Daniel 
Terry is entitled to be called a poet 
for his Rob Roy, or his Guy Manne- 
ring, my Lord Byron has no sort of 
title, none in the world, to be consi- 
dered as having acted the part of a poet 
in the concoction and execution of his 
WERNER. 

Those who have never read Miss 
Lee, will, however, be pleased with this 
production ; for, in truth, the story is 
one of the most powerfully conceived, 
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one of the most picturesque, and at the 
same time instructive stories, that we 
are, or are ever likely to be, acquaint- 
ed with. Indeed, thus led as we-are 
to name Harriet Lee, for the first time, 
in these pages, we rer allow the 
Opportunity to without saying, 
at we have always considered her 
works as standing japon the very verge 
of the very first rank of excellence in 
the species to which they belong ;— 
that is to say, as inferior to no English 
novels whatever, excepting only those 
of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Richard- 
son, Defoe, Radcliffe, Godwin, Edge- 
worth, and the Great Known. It would 
not, perhaps, be going too far tosay, that 
the Canterbury Tales exhibit more of 
that Species of Invention which, as we 
have remarked a little above, was ne- 
ver common in English literature, than 
any of the works even of those first- 
aa pat we have nena th 
single exception of Fielding him- 
self.. Suppose almost any one ef the 
Canterbury Tales to have been put in 
MS. into the hands of Miss Edge- 
worth, or the Known, and suppose the 
work to have been re-written with that 
power, and thevarious excellence which 
these two great living writers possess, 
and there can be little question that we 
should. have had, something worthy of 
casting even NIGEL OF THE ABSENTEE 
into the shade,—that is to say, in so far 
as these books are to be considered as 
serious delineations of human feeling 
and passion, For example, take this 


Lorp Brron. 


Ulric. I think you wrong him, 
(Excuse me for the phrase) ; but Stralen- 
heim 


Js not what you prejudge him, or, if 96, 
‘He owes me something both for past and 


present : 
I saved his life, he therefore trusts in me ; 
He hath been plrinder’d too, since he came 
hither ; 
Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now 
Able to trace the villain who hath robb’d him : 
T have pledged myself to do so ; and the bu- 
siness 
Which brought me here was chiefly that : 
but I 
Have found, in searching for another's 
dross, : 
My own whole treasure—you, my parents ! 
Werner. (agitatedly) Who 
Taught you to mouth that name of “ vil- 
lain ?”? 
Ulric. What 
More noble name belongs to common 
- thieves ? 
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very tale of ‘‘ Kruitaner,” or “ the 
Landlady’s Story:”—Considering them 
merely as fables, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that they are far better fables 
than any original and invented one that 
can be found in any of the works of any 
of our living poets or novelists. ‘This is 
high praise ; but we feel that we are 
doing no more thati justice in bestow- 
ing it. 

After speaking in such terms of Miss 
Lee’s fable, we shall not, of course, be 
so daring as to attempt an analysis of 
it here. Let it be sufficient to say, that 
we consider it as possessing mystery, 
and yet clearness, as to its structure : 
strength of characters, and admirable 
contrast of characters ; and above all, 
the most lively interest, blended with 
and subservient to the most affecting 
of moral lessons. 

The main idea which lies at the root 
of it is, the horror of an erring father, 
who, having heen detected in vice by his 
son, has dared to defend his own sin, 

perples the son'¢ notions of 
moral rectitude, in finding that the son, 
in his turn, has pushed the false’ prin- 
ciples thus instilled to the last and worst 
extreme, in hearing his own sophistries 
Slung in his teeth by a—mMuRDERER. 
The scene in which the first part of 
this idea is developed in Lord Byron's 
tragedy, is by far the finest one in it ; 
and we shall quote along side of it the 
original in the novel, in 
that our may be enabled to 
form their own opinion. 

Miss Lez. ' 

“© ¢ Stralenhei im said Cusend, * does 
not a to me altogether the man 
take Bin for :—but were it tern a 
he owes me agatinite botany $e the past, 
but for what he supposes to be my t 
employment. I saved his life, and he 
therefore places confidence in me. He 
has been robbed last night—is sick—a 
stranger—and in no condition to discover 
the villain who has plundered him : I have 
pledged myself to €o it—and the business 
on which I sought the “Intendant’ was 
chiefly that.’ ” midi. ~~ 

“The Count’ felt a8 fought ‘he had'te- 
ceived a stroke upon the brain. Death in 
any form, unaceompaiiied with dishonoar, 
would have been preferable: to the pang 
that shet through both or “ ar mapa 
Indi t] he vutider: the re- 
ora the pattyahe-amailintiot iation thus in- 
curred by it he would hardly have. tolera- 
ted from any human beings, yet was it 
brought home te. him, h a mediym 
so bitterly afflicting, as defied u 
tion. At the word villain, his lips quiver- 
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Werner. Who taught you thus to brand 
an unknown being 
With an infernal stigma ? 
Ulric. My own feelings 
Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 
Werner. Who taught you, long-sought, 
and ill-found boy! that 
oa + safe for my own son to insult 


Ulric.  vicleie demas. What is there in 
common 
With such a being and my father ? 
Werner. Every thing / 
That rv is thy father ! 
Jo. - Oh, my son ! 
Balieve hi him not—and yet ! ——(her voice 
falters.) 
Ulric (starts, looks earnestly at Werner, 
and then says slowly) 
And you avow it ? 
Werner. Uiric, iver you dare despise 
your father, 
Learn to divine and Judge his actions. 
Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear'd in luxury’s lap, 
qs it for you to. measure passion’s force, 
Or misery’s ion ? Wait-—(not long, 
It cometh like the Night, and quickly)— 
Wait !— 
Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted— 


till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your 
‘cabin ; ’ 
Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 


* 


Despair yur bed-fellow—then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge! Should that day 
e’er arrive— 


Should you see then the serpent, who hath 
coil’d 


Himself around all that is dear and noble 
OF you and yours, lie slumbering in your 


Waktu it Solds between your steps and 
happiness, = 
When he, who lives but to tear from you. 


name, 

Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 

Chance your conductor ; midnight for your 
mantle ; : 


The: bare knife in your hand, and earth 
asleep, 


Evento your deadliest foe ; and he as ’t were 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you :—Thank 
your God / 

eee panies 
You turn aside—TI 

Ulric. But—— 

Werner. (abruptly) Hear me / 
1 will not brook a human voice—scarce dare 


[ Dee. 


Miss Lez. 
ed, and his cyes flashed tire. It was the 
vice of his character, ever to convert the 
ae of self-reproach into those of in- 


~s “And who,’ said he, starting furiously 
from his seat, “has entitled you to brand 
thus with ignominious epithets a being 
you do not know ? Who,’ he added with 
increasing agitation, ‘ has taught you that 
it would be safe even for my son to insult 
me 2” 

“ © Tt is not necessary to know the per- 
son of @ ruffian,’ replied Conrad indig- 
nantly, * to give him the appellation he 
merits :—and what is there in common be- 
tween my father and such a character 2? 

“ * Every thing,’ said Siegendorf, bit- 
terly—* for that ruffian was your father !’” 

*¢ ¢ Conrad started back with incredulity 
and amazement : then measured the Count 
with a long and earnest gaze, as though, 
unable to Sisbelieve the fact, he felt in- 
clined to doubt whether it were really his 
father who avowed it. 

“ Conrad,’ exclaimed the latter, inter- 
preting his looks, and in a tone that ill 
disguised the increasing anguish of his own 
soul, * before you thus presume to chastise 
me with your eye, learn to understand my 
actions! Young and inexperienced in the 
world—reposing hitherto in the bosom of 
indulgence an luxury, is it for you to 
judge of the force of the passions, or the 
temptations of misery ? Wait till like me 
you have blighted your fairest hopes—have 
endured humiliation and sorrow—poverty 
and famine—before you pretend to judge 
of their effect on you! Should that miser- 
able day ever arrive—Should you see the 
being at your mercy who stands between 
you, and every thing that is dear or noble 
in life! Who is teady to tear from you 
your name—your inheritance—your very 
life itself—congratulate your own heart, if, 
like me, you are content with petty plun- 
der, and are not tempted to exterminate a 
serpent, who now lives, perhaps, to- sting 
us all! 
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Listen to my own (if that bs human stit!)— 
Hear me ! you do not know this man—lI do. 
He’s mean, deceitful, avaricious.’ You 

* Deem yourself safe, as young and brave ; but 

learn 

None are secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 
Housed in a prince’s palace, couch'd within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife ! 
An instant—a mere motion—the least im- 


Had swept him and all fears of mine from 
earth. 

He was within my power——my knife was 
raised— : 

Withdrawn—and I’m in his : are you not 
so? 

Who tells you that he knows you not? Who 
says 

He hath not lured you here to end you ? or 

To plunge you, with your parents, in a dun- 
geon ? 

(He pauses. 


Ulric. Proceed, proceed 
Werner... Me he hath ever known, 
And hunted through each change of time— 
name—fortune— 
And why not you? Are you more versed in 
men ? 
. He wound snares round me ; flung along my 
path 


Reptiles whom, in my youth, I would have 
spurn’d 
Even from my presence ; but, in spurning 


now, 

Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 

More patient ? Ulric—Ulric /—there are 
crimes 

Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 

Which nature cannot master or forbear. 
Ulric (looks first at him, and then at Jo- 

8é) . 
My mother! 
Werner. Ay! I thought so: you have 


now , 
Only one t. I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 
Ulric, But stay ! 
(Werner rushes out of the chamber. 
Josephine (to Ulric). Follow him not, 
until this storm of passion 
Abates. Think’st thou that, were it well 
for him, 
T had not follow’d ? 
Uiric. I obey you, mother, 
Although reluctantly. My first act shall 
not 
Be one of disobedience. 
Josephine. Oh! he is ! 
Condemn him not from his own mouth, 
but trust 
To me, who have borne so much with him, 
and for him, 
That this is but the surface of his soul, 
And that the depth is rich in better things. 
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*¢¢ You do not know this man,’ con. 
tinued he with the same incoherent eager- 
ness, and impetuously silencing Conrad 
who would have spoken—*I do! I be- 
lieve him to be mean—sordid—deceitful ! 
You will conceive yourself safe because 
you are young and brave! Learn, how- 
ever, from the two instances before you, 
none are so secure but desperation or sub- 
tilty may reach them ! Stralenheim in the 
palace of a prince was in my power! My 
knife was held over him ! a single moment 
would have swept him from the face uf 
the earth, and with him all my future fears: 
I forbore—and I am now in his—Are you 
certain that you are not so too? Who as- 
sures you he does not know you? Who 
tells you that he has not lured you into his 
society, either to rid himself of you for 
ever, or to plunge you with your family 
into a dungeon ? Me, it is plain, he has 
known invariably through every change of 
fortune or of name—and why not you ? 
Mc he has entrapt—are you more discreet ? 
He has wound the snares of Idenstein 
around me :—of a reptile, whom, a few 
years ago, I would have spurned from my 
presence, and whom, in spurning now, I 
have furnished with fresh venom :—Will 
you be more patient !——-Conrad, Conrad, 
there are crimes rendered venial by the oc- 
casion, and temptations too exquisite for 
human fortitude to master or endure.’ The 
Count passionately struck his hand on his 
forehead as he spoke, and rushed out of 
the room. 

*¢ Conrad, whose lips and countenance 
had more than once announced an im 
tient desire to interrupt his father during 
the early part of his discourse, stunned by 
the wildness and vehemence with which it 
was pursued, had sunk towards the close of 
it into profound silence. The anxious eyes 
of Josephine, from the moment they lost 
sight of her husband, had been turned to- 
wards her son; and, for the first time in 
her life, she felt her heart a prey to divided 
affections ; for, while the frantic wildness 
of Siegendorf almost irresistibly impelled 
her to follow him, she was yet alive to all 
the danger of leaving Conrad a prey to re- 
flections hostile to every sentiment of filial 
duty or respect. The latter, after a 
silence, raised his inquiring looks to hers ; 
and, whatever the impression under which 
his mind laboured, he understood too well 
the deep and painful sorrow imprinted on 
her countenance not instantly to conceal it. 
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. Ulrie.. These then are but my father’s ** ¢ These are only the systems of my fa- 
inciples ? ther,” said he, continuing earnestly to gaze 
on her. * My.mother thinks not with him !’ 
“* Josephine spoke not : there was an op- 
pression at her heart that robbed her of the 
wer, Conrad covered his face with his 
rand, and reclined it for a moment on her 
shoulder. 
“ *¢ Explain to me,’ said he, after a se- 
cond pause, ‘ what are the claims of Stra- 
Ienheim.’” 


My mother thinks not with him ? 
Josephine: Nor doth he 
Think as he speaks. Alas! long years of 


Have made him sometimes thus. 


Ulric. Explain to me 
More clearly, then, these claims of Stralen- 
heim.” 


.. If this be not enough, pass to the only other scene in the play which can 
be sup to possess equal interest ; that, namely, in which the unhappy 
father is reproached by the son, whose bloody guilt he has just learnt to be- 
lieve—from whose countenance he is shrinking in the most exquisite of 
horrors. The supposed murderer stands before father and son ; ue has told the 
terrible truth, and dreads violence ; the father re-assures him, and he goes 


on thus— 

Lorp Byron. 
_ Gabor. I have still a further shield.— 
I did not enter Prague alone—and should I 
Bé put to rest with Stralenheim—there are 
Some tongues without will wag in my be- 


Be brief in your decision ! 


_ Siegendor, f I will be so. — 
word pica and irrevocable 
ithin these walls, butit extends no further. 


Gabor. I'll take it for so much. 


_ Siegendorf (points to Ulric’s sabre, still 
ety pees Take also that-— 


I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 
Gabor (takes up the subre.) I will ; and 
... ,80 provide 
To sell my life—not cheeply, 
[Ga 


goes into the turret, which 
Siegendorf closes. | 
Siegendorf (advances to Ulric.) Now, 
Count Ulric! 
For son I dare not call thee—What say’st 
thou ? 


Ulric. His tale is true. 
Siegendorf. True, monster ! 


Miss Lee. | 

“ ¢T have yet an additional security,’ 
replied the Hungarian, after a moment's 
meditation. ‘I did not enter Prague a 
solitary individual ; and there are tongues 
without that will speak for me, although I 
should even share the fate of Stralenheim ! 
—Let your deliberation, Count, bé short,’ 
he added, again glancing towards Conrad ; 
‘and be the future at your peril no less 
than mine !— Where shall I remain ?? 

“ Siegendorf opened a door that admitted 
to one turret of the castle, of whieh he 
knew all other egress. was barred; the 
Hungarian started, and his presence of 
mind evidently failed him. He looked 
around with the air of a man who is con- 
scious that, relying on a sanguine hope, he 
has ventured too far, and neither knows 
how to stand his ground nor to recede ; 
yet he read truth and security in the coun- 
tenance of Siegendorf, although not un- 
mingled with contempt. By an &xceéssive 
effort of dissimulation, he therefore’ reco . 
vered his equanimity, and made a step to- 
wards the spot pointed out to him. 

«¢ ¢ My promise is solemn, sacred, irre- 
vocable,’ said Siegendorf, seeing hitn pause 
again upon the threshold. « It extends not, 
however, beyond my own walls.’ 

‘¢ ¢ T accept the conditions,’ replied the 
other.—His eye, while speaking, fell on 
the sabre of Conrad; and the Count, who 
perceived it did so, invited him by a look* 
to possess himself of it; he then closed the 
door of the turret upon him, and advanced 
hastily towards his son. 





* How much better is this look than its dilution into language in the-opposite column !--but sic 


Sere omnia. 
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' Ulric. Most true, father ; 

And you did well to listen to it: what 
Weknow, we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced. 

- Si¢gendorf. Ay, with halfof my domains ; 
And with the other half, could he and thou 
Unsay this villainy. 

Uiric._ It is no time 
For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story's true; and he too must be si- 
lenced. 
Siegendorf. How so? 

’ moe As Stralenheim is. Are you 80 
As never to have hit on this before ? 
When we met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death ? Or had the prince’s household 

been 


Then summon’d, would the cry for the po- 


lice 
Been left to such a stranger ? Or should I 
Have loiter’d on the way ? Or could you, 
Werner, 
The object of the Baron’s hate and fears, 
Have fled—unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke ? I sought and fathom’d 
‘ou— 
Douiting if you were false or feeble ; I 
Perceived you were the latter ; and yet so 
Confiding have I found you, that I doubted 
At times your weakness. 


Siegendorf. Parricide! no less 
Than common stabber ! What deed of my 


life, 

Or thought of mine, could make you deem 
me fit 

For your accomplice ? 

. Ulrie. Father, do not raise 

The devil you cannot lay, between us. This 

Is time for union and for action, not 

For family disputes, While you were tor- 


> tured, 2 
Could J be calm ? Think you that I have 


heard 
This fellow’stale without some feeling ? you 
Have me feeling for you and myself ; 
For whom or what else did you ever teach it ? 
Siegendorf. Oh! my dead father’s curse! 
.  *tis working now. 
- Ulric. Let it work on! the grave will 
keep it down ! 
Ashes-are feeble foes; it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 
Which winds its blind but living path be- 
heath you. - 
Yet hear me still !—If you condemn me, 
yet 
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*< § You have done well,’ said the latter, 
raising his head at the near approach of his 
father, ‘ to listen to this man’s story. —The 
evil we cannot measure, we cannot guard 
against ; but it would be fruitless. to tem- 
porize further—He must be silenced more 
effectually.’ The Count started, * With 
you,” pursued Conrad, drawing nearer and 
dropping his voice, ‘ it would be unwise 
longer to dissemble—His narration is true. 
Are you so credulous as never to have 

uessed this ?’ added he, on iving the 
pare ws agony: of his thers o so 
weak as to tremble at the acknowledgment ? 
Could it escape you, that, at the hour we 
met in the garden at M——, nothing short 
of a discovery during the very act could 
have made the death of Baron Stralenhean 
known to any but him who caused it >— 
Did it probable,’ continued he, with 
the tone of a man who is secretly roused to 
fury by a consciousness of the horror he 
inspires, ‘ that if the Prince’s household 
had really been alarmed, the care of sum- 
moning the police should devolve on one 
who hardly knew an avenue of the town ? 
Or was it credible that such a one should, 
unsuspected, have loitered on the way ? 
~ Least of all could it be even possible that 
Kruitzner, already marked out, and watch- 
ed, could have escaped unpursued, had he 
not had many hours the start of suspicion ? 
I sounded, I fathomed your soul both be- 
fore and at the moment ; I doubted whe- 
ther it was feeble or artificial. I will own 
that I thought it the former, or I should 
have worl you. Yet such has been the 
excess of your apparent credulity, that I 
have even at intervals disbelieved its exist- 
ence !? 

‘© © Monster!’ exclaimed Siegendorf, 
frantic with emotion, ‘ what action of my 
life, what sentiment of my soul, ever au- 
thorised you to suspect that I would abet a 
deed thus atrocious ?” 


‘¢ ¢ Father, father,’ interrupted Conrad 
abruptly, and his form seemed to grow be- 
fore the astonished eyes of the Count, ¢ bee 
ware how you rouse a devil between us that 
neither mzy be able to control !—We are 
in no temper nor season for domestic dis- 
sension. ou suppose that while your 
soul has been harrowed up, mine has been 
unmoved ? or that I have really listened to 
this man’s story with indifference ?—I too 
can‘feel for myself ; for what being besides 
did your example ever teach me to feel’? 
Listen to me!’ he added, silencing the 
Count with a wild and ing tone: 
‘ If your present condemnation of me be 
just, I have listened to you at least once 
too often !—Remember who told me, when 
at M——, that there were crimes rendered 
venial by the occasion ; who painted the 
excesses of passion as the trespasses of hu- 
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Remember who hath taught me once too 


often 
To listen to him! Who proclaim’d to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the 
occasion ? 
That passion was our nature ? that the 
goods 
Of heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 
Who show’d me his humanity secured 
By his nerves only ? Who deprived me of 
All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day? By his disgrace which stamp'd 
(it might be) bastardy on me, and on 
Himself—a felon’s brand ! The man who is 
At once both warm and weak, invites to 
deeds 
He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think ? 
We have done 
With right and wrong ; and now must only 


ponder 
Waa? not causes. Stralenheim, 
life I sav'’d from impulse, as, un- 
known, 
I would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, } 
Ww 


Known as our foe—but not from vengeance: 
He 

Was a rock in our way which I cut through, 

As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 

And our true destination—but not idly. 

As stranger I preserved him, and he owed 


me 

His life ; when due, I but resumed the debt. 
He, you, and I stood o’er a gulf wherein 
I oe . ourenemy. You kindled 


The torch—you show’d the path ; now trace 
me that 
Of safety—or let me ! 
Siegendorf. I have done with life ! 
Ulric. Let us have done with that which 
cankers life— 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
Of things which cannot be undone. We 
ave 
No more to learn or hide: 1 know no fear, 
And have within these very wallsmen who 
{Although you know them not) dare ven- 
ture all things. 


You stand high with the state ; what passes 
Will not excite her too great curiosity : 
Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 
Stir not, and speak not ;—leave the rest to 


me: 
We must have no third babblers thrust be- 
‘ . tween us. : 
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Miss Ler. 

manity : who held the balance suspended 
before my eyes between the goods of for. 
tune and those of honour: who aided the 
mischief-stirring spirit within me, by shew. 
ing me a specious probity, secured only by 
an infirmity of nerves. Were you so little 
skilled in human nature as not to know 
that the man who is at once intemperate 
and feeble engenders the crimes he does not 
commit ? or is it so wonderful that J should 
dare to act what you dared to think ?—I 
have nothing now to do with its guilt or 
its innocence. It is our mutual interest to 
avert its consequences. We stood on a pre- 
cipice down which one of three must inevita- 
bly have plunged ; for I will not deny that 
I knew my own situation to be as critical 
as yours. I therefore precipitated Stralen- 
heim !—You held the torch !—You point- 
ed out the path!—Shew me now that of 
safety ; or let me show it you! 


««¢ Let as have done with retrospection,’ 
said Conrad, lowering his tone, as not 
wholly insensible to the effect his words had 
produced on his father: ‘ We have no- 
thing more either to learn or to conceal 
from each other.—I have courage and par- 
tisans: they are even within the walls, 
though you do not know them ! —Siegen- 
dorf shuddered. Alas! these then had 
been the substitutes for those affectionate 
and innocent hearts whose welcome had 
rendered his return to his native domain, 
in the first instance, so delightful !—these 
were the baleful spirits before whose influ- 
ence virtue and industry alike had wither- 
ed! 

‘¢¢ You are favoured by the State,’ pur- 
sued Conrad, ‘ and it will, therefore, take 
little cognizance of what passes within your 
jurisdiction ; it is for me to guard against 
distrust beyond it. Preserve an unchanged 
countenance. Keep your own secret, he 
added, glancing etaphatically towards the 
turret ; * and withont your further inter- 
ference I will for ever secure you ftom the 
indiscretion of a_third person. So saying 
he left the hall. 
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Now, we have to inform our readers, 
that in every part of this performance 
the imitator has trod .with almost the 
same degree of painful and humilia- 
ting exactness in the footsteps of his 


r; and having done so, we 
ave just one question to ask,—could 
not Virginius Knowles, could not Con- 
science Shiel, could not any common 
setter of sixpenny sarees; have done 
this feat quite as well as the author 
of Childe on and ~ Juan ae! 
Even the passages we have qu 
for ia different purpose, may suffice to 
shew, (what, if it were worth while, we 
could:easily shew more largely,) that 
in this new play Lord Byron retains 
the same nerveless and pointless kind 
of blank verse, which was a sorrow to 
every body in his former dramatic 
essays. It is indeed <‘ most unmusical, 
most melancholy.” —“ Ofs,” “ tos;” 
ands,” * fors,” “bys,” buts,” and 
the like, are the most common conclu- 
sions of a line; there is no ease, no 
flow, no harmony, “ in linked sweet- 
ness Jong drawn out.” Neither is there 
anything of abrupt fiery vigour to 
compensate for these defects. Im a 
as to Invention, this perform- 
ance is nothing ; as to composition, it 
is raw, poor, and unfinished ; and 
while the modest cost of this servile 
thing is five shillings and sixpence ster- 
ling, there is nothing more easy than, 
by spending twopence in the nearest 
circulating library, to enjoy the pe- 
rusal of the very same story as told 
by its original author, gracefully, vi- 
orously, and with all the alike in- 
cribable and inalienable charm of 
originality. 
Werner, then, is, without all 
doubt, the most common-place and 
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-pre-eminént star even further, 


Tis 


unworthy production which Lord By- 
ron has ever yet put forth. “ Heaven 
and Earth,” which we see advertised, 
and which, if we may credit the whis- 
pers of the literary circles, is nothing 
more than a dramatized edition of our 
friend Fogarty’s excellent poem of 
Daniel O’Rourke,—seems not unlikely 
to carry the declension of this once 
Ina 
word, we have at length lost ai! hopes 
of Lord. Byron’s ever doing any thing 
in the drama ; and, therefore, the soon- 
er he gives that affair up, the better ‘ft 
will be for himself, and for “« all con- 
cerned.” 

The extremely heavy effect, speak- 
ing generally, of his Lordship’s quiz- 
zical “ Vision of Judgment,” may -pro- 
bably have been, in one point of view, 
re to Mr Murray’s feelings’; 
for it would have been doubly sad to 
be obliged to print Lord Byron’s’ bad 
things, and: see other and inferior 

ople publishing good things of his, 
aatete blackguard,) under one’s 
nose. But we, who have ever been 
among the siticerest and humblest ad- 
mirers of any thing that bears the 
stamp of true GENIUS, are, we must 
fairly confess it, constrained to regard 
the whole affair with a very gloomy 
eye. ; 

"The sum of all we have to say jis, 
that we think Lord Byron is in the 
fair way to dish both himself and his 
publisher, if he goes on at the same 
rate for another season or two. Let 
him pause now, and retrieve all he has 
lost—and more than retrieve it—by 
one effort worthy of himself. This is 

et in his power,—ere long it may not 

SO... 66 say you, Mr Editor? 


NORTH. 


There are just two or three things I differ from you in, Odgherty. 


T expect a great 


deal from D’{sraeli’s new book, and the Book of the Church. I expect amusement and 
instruction from the first, delight and instruction from the second. 
; ODOHERTY. 
Well, Lhope you won’t be disappointed—but, quod aiunt, the proof of the pudding— 
; KEMPFERHAUSEN. 


What affectation is the dedication to Goethe! None of that poet’s works, but some 
of his earliest and worst ones, haye ever. been translated ; and WERNER itself contains 
perfect ate that Lord Byron does not know German from Dutch, for he uses Mynheer 


always for Mein Herr. | 


ODOHERTY. 
Poo! poo! you know he confesses that ignorance in “ The Liberal.” 
HOGG. 


I shall dedicate my next thing to Foseolo. 


‘ KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
It is a man’s own fault, in this town at least, if he. does not learn German well, for 
you have ia old Dr Gardiner a gentleman who understands it as well as any native, and 


can explain it far better. 


NORTH. 
Old Cato learned Greek at eighty. I think I shall take lessons from the worthy Doctor. 


Vor. XII. 


4P 
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"NUPTIALS IN JEOPARDY. ’ 


‘Private and Confidential Prologue. 
. To C. Norra, Ese. 


DEAR SIR, et eat 
Herewitu is another nt 
verse. This present cruize almost com- 
pletes my right to the title of a circum- 
navigator of the world of poesy. I have 
now touched at very nearly every port 
in that canorous sphere, whether lyric, 
satyric, didactic, or descriptive, and 
here is proof positive of my having been 
ashore in the territories of the drama. 
Thave, at least in my own modest view 
of the matter, been very successful in 
my intercourse re * ~ muses ~ this 
coasting 3 for t are the ru- 
ling suthorities of the shores in the 
world I spake of ; and it is from them 
that I home the rich outlandish 
treasures which I so liberally pour into 
the lap of my 29 

Touching the present cargo, I beg 
leave to say a word. It will not be 
doubted that I have herein shewn great 
talents for the drama, and that too in 
a department not at all occupied by my 
contemporaries, to wit, poetical come- 
dy. I do not altogether intend to in- 
sinuate that this, which is my first at- 
tempt, quite equals “‘ As you Like it,” 
or “ Twelfth Night ;” but how near 
their eminence the quicksilver will rise 
on the nicely graduated barometer of 
criticism, when brought within the at- 
mosphere of my dramatic fervors, it 
does not become me to intimate. 

I beg leave, with my Lord Byron 
and Sir Walter Scott, to enter a pro- 
test against the production of my pro- 
duction upon the stage. It was not 
written for the purpose—so avaunt, 
Mr Elliston! paws. off, old gh 
it is Maga’s property, and she 
shall act with it, or o it, as she likes. 
If indeed that ingenious Actress-of-all- 
work chooses to come out as Judith 
Pratt, well and good. Perhaps in this 
case, you veureet , all-talented Chris- 

, at some private theatricals, 
would undertake the part of Mr 
Broadband—or Dr Scott might,—only 
as he is a ruling elder of the Kirk, 
it might be construed to amount 
to something like heresy in him, if he 
were to personify a member of a pre- 
latic establishment ; and even if that 
hitch be got over, then it must be pre- 
mised that he shall not enunciate with 


a broad Scotch accent, for it would not 
be at all in consonance with an English 
ee As to his rotundity, this would 
of advantage ; and I do not see that 
your lameness would at all derogate 
from the verisimilitude of nature. Of 
course, the Ensign would be exquisite 
in Peter; if he would condescend ‘to 
oust all the ordinary roguish intelli- 
gence from his countenance ; but if he 
be still on his travels; Mr Pen Owen, 
who is “ every thing by starts, and 
nothing long,” might, upon applica- 
tion, assume the lack-a-daisycal for 
the nonce, and supply the requisite in 
our dramatis persone. Here, then, is 
the few properly cast, and I should 
not have the slightest objection to see 
it so performed, whether im private in 
Maga’s drawing-room, or in semi-pub- 
lic at Ambrose’s, before a select party 
of “‘ five hundred friends.” Success 
would be insured by the merits of the 
actors, and the sensitive author would 
be relieved from all apprehension of 
that “‘ strange quick jar upon the ear,” 
which the words “ off, off !—no more, 
no more !” are too apt to produce. 
Let me venture, with all modesty, 
to point out some of the merits of the 
performance ;— it is no calumny to say 
the world is purblind, so perhaps 
these felicities would not be discover- 
ed without my help. I own that I do 
not, by any means, admire the prac- 
tice of modern dramatic-sketch-wri- 
ters. . They limit themselves almost 
entirely to the amazing, the horrific, 
and the lachrymose. Let us grant that 
a little sprinkling of rage, or fear, or 
grief, or other cause of agitation, gives 
spirit to the thing; and in mine will 
be found something of the sort—not 
that I suffer the distress to be very 
poignant—the animating perplexity of 
the heroine takes its birth in the doubt 
whether the immediate performance of 
the marriage-ceremony, which is to 
bring about the denouement, shall take 
place. A debtor and creditor inquiry 
goes forward, all which time the spec- 
tators are in an excited state of uncer- 
tainty, and the point is mooted, whe- 
ther the gratification of impatience be 
intrinsically equivalent to the expense 
incurred under the new parliamentary 





‘ 
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regulations concerning matrimony.— 
Not wishing, however, to harrow the 
feelings of “ readers unnecessarily, I 
have not prolonged the suspense, and 
the satisfactory resolve to go forward 
is speedily decided upon. 

Another point is worth noticing. 
Though mine is but one scene, yet the 
conclusion is the same as that which 
is arrived at by all the roundabout- 
ation of a five-act comedy. The*hero 
and heroine inake their bow and cour- 
tesy under the pleasing certainty that 
their nuptials are arranged. Nay more, 
my winding up extends beyond the 
ordinary stage-direction limits ; for the 
licence is here purchased and rough- 
copied,” though not engrossed —the 
priest is made aware, that his amalga- 
mating powers will be needed between 
the hours of eight and twelve the next 
morning ; and what remains but to 
buy the ring, (if indeed Peter be not 
sup to have it in his waistcoat- 
pee et,) and to carve away at the 

ride-cake ? Can any termination be 
nearer the perfection of a terse com~ 
pleteness ? 

Oh, Kit, if you should ever be tired 
of withering on the cabbage-stalk of 
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single blessedness, how happy a thing 
eocee find it, that you live in a 

where you rors and be mar- 
ried in any spare ‘hour! They 
tell me, that in Scotland there are no 
such boards, as this Act, erected there, 
threatening that spring-guns and steel- 
traps are set ‘to catch youths and vir- 
gins, not qualified to take out a licence 
to enter upon Hymen’s domains. The 
wish to be lawfully married is not 
there thought a very heinous offence. 
However, our legislators amused them- 
selves for a good part of a session in 
making the Act, and highly righteous 
is the principle of one part of it ; and 
now they may amuse themselves when 
they meet, in unravelling some of the 
knots which it was their pleasure to 
tie in the subordinate parts of the en- 
actment. Whether you continue rib- 
less, or become likea worsted stocking, 
or “* the brown sea-sand,” ribbed, be- 
lieve me, ever yours, 

Bualse FirzTeavesty. 


Little Court, near Devil's Punch Bowl, 
lst Dec. 1822.) 


. 
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Rev. Benepick Broapsanpd, LL.B. a Surrogate. 
Peter Mintxtn, the Bridegroom elect. 

JupitH Pratt, the Bride elect. 

Rosert Dronerire, Parish Clerk. 


A Study, with a library-table in the centre, having an olio of papers on, tt—books 


we 


scattered about ad 


itum—A gown and hood on a peg in the back ground. 


Rev. Mr BroapBanpD, solus. 
Man needs a help-mate—there’s no doubt of that— 
And wedlock is a lock with many wards, 
Whose key is with the Church deposited. 
’Tis hard to turn it-—and the bolt, once shot, 
So should it aye remain.—Not iron coffins, 
(Though novel in invention, legalized © 
By Letters Patent, and allow’d in use 


More 


ent in Court Ecclesiastical), 
ut-for-ever, when once solder’d down, 


More tight, unyielding, and uncloseable, 

Than bonds of wedlock should be, when the parson, 
Who holds the right of coupling man and wife, 
Hath link’d them fast in matrimonial chain. 
Methought we did this very well ere now, 

And divers were the pairs and manifold 

Whom I have yoked by parish-rousing banns, 


Thrice called 


» thrice unreplied to—Many, too,’ ' 


By the blush-saving licence, which T granted ~~ 
As Surrogate to my Right Reverend’ master) 
_ Oh, Dr Phillimore, of Doctors’ Comitnoris 
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In tightening bonds, that were a thought too loose, 
You acted well. E’en Surrogates allow 
Those clauses in your Act were sound and wholesome ; 
But why hedge round with added obstacles 
The way that leads to pleasant matrimony ? 
Why strew with thorns (in shape of affidavits, 
Oaths, and certificates, and extra fees 
That erstwhile primrose way ?—Alas! for us, 
Our labour’s doubled, and we make no ; 
(iain oe paper)—Here’s Gregory Higgs can’t yet be asked in 
ur 


To Sarah Potts, because he knows not where 
His mother litter’d him, and had him christen’d ; 
Nor though he’s thirty, can he find two men 
Who'll swear they’ve Laote him one-and-twenty years, 
For he has been a rover. I am vex'd, j 
But of all ease—evermore cross’d-and cross’d ? 
( Takes up an unfinish'd MS.) 

Hence hath it happen’d, that to-morrow’s sermon 
= I protest that this is Saturday) 

s only written to the third division ; 
F y and fifthly are in embryo still 
Unborn. Well, well, I see now what will happen— 
Since no encouragement from my example 
Shall they, who preach extempore, derive ; 
Too orthodox for such like crudities 

Is Benedick Broadband—if I must, I must, 


Vamp up an old one. ” 
> (Enter Robert Dronepipe.) 
Rob. An’t please your Reverence, 


A queerish couple want a licence of ye. 
Mr B. Bring them in, Robin, times are alter’d now ; 
We can’t dispatch them as we used to do ; 
The knot’s not tied so quickly ; now no ravelling 
Is suffer’d in the st ut come, we'll see ’em, 
And then examine if they have their papers 
All cut and dried, as Parliament requires. 
introduces Mr Peter and Miss Judith. ) 
Mr B. Your servant, ma’am, and sir—take chairs—pray sit. 
Robin hath told me what your business is ; 
But of the difficult preliminaries 
Are ye as yet avised ? 
Peter. Why, reverend sir, 
The sole preliminary I know of is, 
That this young lady (hesitates )—this fair 
: (Judith draws down her veil.) 
Lady, sir, 
Hath felt compunction for this beating heart— 
Hath crown’d my hopes—hath constituted me 
Happiest of men, by unreserved consent. 
So she, forsaking kith, and kin, and name— 
Her virgin title Miss, her surname Pratt ;— 
Becomes to-morrow Mrs Minikin. 
Mr B. Your raptures, sir—and pardon me for saying, 
. They are somewhat. warm—a-hem, a-hem !—considering 
My solemn function mislead you, sir, 
From sober business. What I meant was, have you 
The proper documents for certifying 
Your age, and that, of your intended lady ; 
— that you know of no material reason, 
t, gainsay, bar, charge, or impediment, 
Why you should not be joined ? 
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Judith, (rather tartly.) A pretty business ! 
What signifies the age ? we are mies Fram = 
And never in-our life-time have been married. - 
Sure, Mr Broadband, you won't trouble us 
With any impertinent questions ? 
Mr B. Madam, no— 
Far be impertinence from me; I scorn 
To have the imputation cast upon me. 
But, ma’am,-the law imperatively says, | 
(See Tertio Georgii Quart. cap. 75, 
Sections the eighth and ninth especially, ) 
That either party interchangeably 
Shall swear, that he himself, or she herself, 
Is of full age, and doth in fact believe 
That she or he, the other contracting party, 
(As case may be, intended wife or husband, ) 
Is also not a minor. Are you prepared 
To do it ? 
Judith. Yes, I’m better than twenty-one ; 
So’s Mr Minikin, I’m pretty sure. 
Peter. Ay, my sweet Judith speaks unquestion’d truth— 
I am not a minor—nor was I her choice 
Till she had by the law, I verily think, 
The power of choosing. 
Mr B. So far then, so good : 
But other requisites the law demands. 
Have you certificates of baptism with you? 
Judith. No, sir. Is this a life assurance office? 
D’ye think we are going to buy annuities ? 
Or to ask the parish for relief? We come 
To get a marriage licence—if we can’t 
Be here supplied, we'll go, sir, where we ean. 
Mr B. Madam, you are unnecessarily warm— 
These postulates are not of my devising— 
Go where you will, you cannot now éscape’em. 
Judith. Well, then, let’s have them. 
Mr B. Where's are place of birth? 
Judith. Here both: of us were born, baptized, and bred, 
Before you came as vicar. 
Mr B. Robin, go 
And bring from the iron chest the register ~ 
Of baptisms. (Ezit Robin.) 
Meanwhile, madam, if you please 
To peruse this pair of clavses, you may see 
That I am acting only by instructions. 
Judith. No, sir! I don’t know anything about it— 
Peter may look if he likes. . 
Peter. Why, honey sweet, 
Good Mr Broadband understands it best. 
I can’t say I’m of a capacity 
To undercomstumble Acts of Parliament ; 
‘They’re mighty hard to construe. 
(Enter Robert, with a parchment-covered book.) 
Mr B. Well, Robin’s come. 
Now, ma’am and sir, your birth-certificates 
Will cost, each eighteen-pence+-So hath it been 
A custom immemorial in the parish} : 
Robin will prove, on oath, the verity 
Of what I shall extract ; but then he must 
Subscribe this testimony on a stamp— . 
A half-crown stamp—so seys the Tax-office. 
On such a stamp, too, must your affidavits 
Be made—so bids the Act. 
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Judith. Good gracious me ! 
Stamps without end, and fees at every turn !— 
Peter, you're standing like a stock! Why don’t ye 
See if this shameful ch can be avoided ? 
Peter. Precious! there's only two ways to be married, 
By being asked in church, or else by licence. 
Judith. Why, ’tis a shame, and I’m afraid, a sin, 
To waste good money so. I've half a mind, 
An ’twere not that this other way’s genteeler, 
To wait for banns. What will be wanted then? 
Mr B. Ma’am, you must still produce an affidavit, 
And have your name stuck outside the church-door 
For three whole weeks—besides—— 
Judith. Nay, say no more, 
Go on, and make the extracts. 
Mr B. (Puts on his spectacles, andfumbles about the leaves.) In courtesy, 
Could you direct me to the year, in which 
The entry of your christening-time was made ? 
Judith. (with a glum look.) ’Tis very troublesome and nonsensical— 
Why arn’t we married as our mothers were ? 
It can’t be better done. My christening—eh ! 
"Twas long ago, sir,—for I’m turned of forty. 
Mr B. Past forty ; I'll consult accordingly— 
Here are the entries of my predecessor, 
In the year seventeen hundred and eighty, madam, 
And yet no Judith Pratt occurs. 
Judith. Look back. 
Mr B. (Mutters.) Seventy-nine, seventy-eight, five, four, three, 
two, one— 
We are back at seventy—Oh ! here’s Judah Pratt— 
Judith. That was my youngest brother.—I can’t see why 
One should be so parti ut I was 
Just ten years older. 
Mr B. Hem ! now we'll manage it. 
In Anno Domini seventeen hundred sixty, 
I find you down. 
Judith. Well, make no noise abo t 
Peter was born in fifty-eight, and therefore 
Is two years older. 
Peter. Right, my lovely Jur ith 
I am sixty-four, come Whitsun-fair, ands 
I bear more years upon me, am abler theretur 
To counsel and direct your feebler sex. 
This arm, on which in love's devotedness 
You lean, (at least you did so, when you entered 
The room) shall be on all emergencies 
Your ever sure defender. 
Judith. Hold your tongue ; 
Take out your purse, and see if you have brought 
Silver enough, to buy these plaguy stamps? 
(While Peter examines the state of his. Exchequer, Mr B. is 
writing ; he stops and turns to Peter.) 
Mr B. Shall I designate you by your employment ? 
Peter. Yes, sir, my occupation is my boast. 
Without my aid, sir, Beauty’s robe would float 
Loose to the winds ; her graceful form would lose 
Half it’s due praise, did 1 withhold the means 
Of close adjustment. ' 
Mr B. , This is an enigma ; 
Your passion makes you too rhetorical— 
What, in plain terms, de others call your trade ? 
Pi eter . A pin-maker. 
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Mr B. Ah, that’s intelligible. 
And for Miss Ptatt—how name you her profession ? 
Peter. She lives upright. 
Mr B. Upright ? Why so I hope. 
Peter. I mean that she’s a milliner no longer, 
But lives upon the means her worthy aunt, 
Good Mrs Swelter of the Dog and Porridge Pot, 
Left her by testamentary bequest. 
(Mr B. returns to his writing ; Judith reckons over the money.) 
Judith, 1 declare, if I had known of what would happen, 
I'd have been married ere the Act took place.— 
Strange, Mr Minikin, you did not look to it 
In proper time ! 
Peter. Why, charmer, you're aware, 
My hopes and fears (whereof the tender passion 
Is much composed) have swallowed up of late 
All my small powers of prudent circumspection. 
And though three half-crown stamps make seven-and-sixpence, 
*’ And eighteen pence twice counted is three shillings, 
Which we must pay for the certificates ; 
And all this in addition to the stamps 
Upon the bond and licence ; and to that 
e Reverend Mr Broadband’s legal fee ; 
Besides, and eke, moreover, unto Robin 
A trifle—altogether a power of manet é 
Yet, trust me, sweetest, dearest maid, I grudge not 
The heavy outlay, since it gives me you,— 
You whom I’ve sigh’d for, sued to, knelt to,—gain’d. 
Believe me, oh believe your raptured Peter, — 
The sharpest, whitest, and best-headed pin, 
_Ne’er in my eyes glisten’d so beautiful, 
As you do, Judith,—nay, I may say a 
Of pins complete, evenly stuck and rank’d 
In shining rows, though fine, is not a sight 
Camas to that our matrimonial licence, 
Which the good Vicar is enditing for us. 
Mr B. (looks round.) Pray, Mr Minikin, recollect yourself— 
Reserve this fervour for a fitter season— 
Respect my gown. I cannot sanction, sir, 
Such indecorum. 
Judith. Peter, you're a fool. 
I wonder you've such spirits—as for me, 
I’ve little joy in thinking of my wedding, 
Considering what I’m made to pay for it. 
But come, let us finish. 
Peter. Lay it not to heart— 
I’m in the mood to sing ‘‘ Begone, dull Care.” © 
They say care kill’d a cat. 
Judith. Don’t mention cats. 
Mr B. (coming forward.) Good sir, and worthy madam, I possess 
Needful instructions, and can now proc 
All your credentials shall be ready for you 
To-morrow morning, and you then shall learn, 
In one round sum, the charges you incur. 
Come to the church within canonical hours, 
And I will fix your happiness. 
Peter. Oh, sir, 
Doubt not I'll come, this lady at my side; - 
The happy bridegroom I, and she the smiling bride. 
(Exeunt omnes. 
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My stomach fraught with a Paduan 
dinner, my head with Shakespeare, 
Otway, Byron, and the rest of the 
splendide mendaces, I-set out for Venice 
towards evening, in a high state of ex- 
citement ahd expectation. We drove 
for miles along the far-famed Brenta, 
a river which I can compare to nothing 
but the Paddington-canal; narrow, 
and shallow, and muddy, it creeps 
along through the most insipid, abo- 
minable flat in Christendom—how the 
muses ever deigned to visit such a spot, 
must bé an eternal marvel. Sed de gus- 
tibus non—poets differ. Byronhas spent 
his utmost powers of description on 
= t, Ay ile Dante recurred to it 
only for the purpose of comparing it 
to 4 part of hell— 
‘* E quale i Padovan lungo la Brenta,” &c. 
. Inf. co 15. 
It has not even the poetical accompa- 
niment of solitude ; snug, white-wash- 
ed casinos stretch along its banks, the 
former residence, say the poets, of the 
merchants of Venice.—Granted—neat- 
er citizens’ boxes are not to be seen ; it 
seems the very ideal of a Cockney Ar- 
cadia. There is the sedgy canal, stir- 
red from its slumbers every now and 
then by a long bark, ed.by star- 
ved horses ; then-comes the neat, gra- 
velled, little road upon the bank ; and 
then the aforesaid country-boxes, ape- 
ing architecture with a profusion. of 
fretted plaster. Look beyond, and you 
see nothing but a never-ending reedy 
swamp. Indeed, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how rivers can be so insipid, as 
they are in the north of Italy. The 
Brenta is, without exception, the ugli- 
est in the world—Fleet-ditch must 
have been preferable ; and the Adige 
and the Po are not much better ; the 
latter is broad and rapid, with myriads 
of classic poplars along its banks ; but 
the country through which they all. 
roll, is d than the worst fog of a 
London winter. 
We aoe overtaken * the a4 by 
- a begilded courier, in a , who in- 
formed us, with a face of keoe import- 
ance, that he preceded the Ministre 
d@’ Angleterre, a grand mi I ex- 
pected to see Lord Londonderry drive 
up, who at that time—————the car- 
riage contained no other than our wor- 


thy Vice-Chancellor. The courier, it 
seems, had lest his way, and he ap- 
proached Sir John, at a small town we 
stopped at, to make his excuses. The 
side of his face next the carriage was 
the most obsequious and repentant 
imaginable, while with the other he 
contrived to set the whole: village 
a-laughing. | 

We crossed the Lagunes by night, 
and saw not Venice, till we smelt it. 
From, the petty arch of the Rialto, 
however, under which we passed, I 
guessed the disappointments of the 
morrow. 


*¢ Glory and Empire! once upon these 
towers, 
With Freedom—godlike triad! how ye 
sate !”’ 

For freedom, read national independ- 
ence, and the boast is true: But in his 
love of Venice, could the noble poet, 
who, in his indignation ‘against Lord 
Elgin for bringing home the Athenian 
marbles, outstepped the bounds of gen- 
tility, and even of common sense— 
could ke forget that his chosen city, 
this Venice, was the first .plunderer of 
Greece, nay, even the very destroyer 
of the Greek empire? And that, if we 
now lament the slavery of Greece, it 
is the Venetians we ‘have to thank, 
who, by their siege and prise of Con- 
stantinople, gave it, we may say, to the 
Turks? Whence came the lions at her 
arsenal gates ? whence her triumphal 
columns, and the ornaments of her mu- 
seums?—any guide-book will tell they 
are the plunder of Greece. Without a 
single classical association of her own, 
Venice, though the daughter of Italy, 
has been the Goth to Greece’; and her 
conquests over its unfortunate empe- 
rors are the eterrial boasts of her can- 
vas. I cannot think of her history 
without dissenting strongly from the 
eulogies of the poet : 


* for, from all days and climes, 

She was the voyager’s worship ;—even her 
crimes 

Were of the softer order ; borm-of Love, 

She drank, no blood, nor fatten’d on the 
dead, 

But gladden’d where her harmless conquests 
spread.”” 

As to her internal government, poctic 

as it was, no one will now stand up— 

ae 
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if they do, the places of the Lions’ heads 
p= bom to answer. And with respect 
to her lamented fall, no nation ever so 
richly deserved it, by her meanness 
and coward servility.. We cannot for- 
that almost the last act of her in- 

ice was her pawn-broking an- 

swer to the present King of France, 
when he demanded the sword of Hen- 
ry the Fourth.* Such eonsiderations 
cancel the beautiful: elegiac stanzas of 


our poet : 
¢ Thirteen hundred years 

Of wealth and gloryturned to dust and tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church,  remerd nag as a mourner greets; 
And even the all subdued appears, 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 
With dall and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of the tyrant’s voice along 
Thy soft waves, once all musical to song.” 

Poets speak more truth in jest than 
in earnest. ” is the true pic- 
ture of Venice, and, like the romance 
of Don Quixote in Spain, affords a 
fuller idea of that half European half 
Oriental town, than a hundred prosaic 
detailed accounts. - 
“¢ They've pretty faces yet, those same Ve+ 

netians.”” 


True—but the pretty faces are not to 
be met in the streets ; and a foreigner 
who has neglected to provide himself 
with introductions, will certainly come 
to the conclusion, that the Venetian 
women are one of the ugliest races in 
Ktaly. The square of St Mark’s was 
than my expectations ; indeed 

it should be extensive, considering that 
it is the only walkable spot in Venice. 
The taste of Pierre for taking ‘‘ his 
midnight walk on the Rialto,” must 
have been inconvenient, it being ex- 
tremely difficult to pass the bridge by 
day-light without breaking one’s shins. 
- — a a lofty 

bridge, of one arch, so steep that you 
mount and descend by stairs, and ons 
this strait, i by two rows of 
shops, one on each side, which gratui- 
tously strew the bridge with filth and 
fruit-rind, and ail com- 
modities they can collect. ‘l'o one who 
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" is exceedingly un 


27 
treads infirm, the Rialto is a perfect 
Lodi to pass. In excuse of Otway, it 
may be said, to be sure, that the name 
of Rialto is not confined to the bridge, 


nable quarter around it—equally unfit 
for a walk, ec homh-at anedieetioas 


“* Did’st ever see a gondola?” I exe 
pected to see a coffin in a boat, but 
then a neat, black, poetical vehicle ; 


pen ? hackney -coaches, and 
to our 

not to foresee that black cloth continu- 
ally ex to sun and salt water turns 
brown ! There are, nevertheless, soft 
cushions in the said coffins, e and 
soft as: feather-beds, the traditional 
remnants of past luxury. The only 
part of the — which is pictue 
resque, is its lofty iron prow, fantasti< 
cally carved and cut in teeth ; by moon~ 
light, these shining prows and oars, 
contrasted with the sombre bark and 
solitary gondolier in the stern, have no 
unpoetical effect. When rowed by a 
single gondolier, as is the case when 
you enter alone, the motion of the boat 
, the gonde~ 
lier being to scull—the boat 
wavers from side to side, then. 
on—from side to side again, then on. 
With two rowers, however, the motion 
is not . Noisy fellows these 
gondoliers, but a fine, faithfal, violent 
race. Byron, whose name they all 
adore, and are ever menti took 
one of them as his servant, the same 
je was pens 0 af Kom ——— 

Pisan corporal. The gondolier 

singchen ye faelioeat a 
an 7) 

escape, or how circumstances went. I 
could not imform oe ae “ an- 
xious to see where Byrom 
lived, and to oe relative to 
a coun of genius, I resol- 
ved to ask no questions. The gondolier 
did not wait to be asked, but pointing 
out the Casa Veechia Mencenigo, the 
old palace of the ewe there 
are two) on the grand 5 me 
that there his lordship had resided, 
and continued to relate numerous sto~ 





* “Louis Stanislaus Xavier, dans son indi 


Vérone aussitét qu’ on lui aurait rendu I’ epée dont Henri IV. avait fait present 4 In : 
) rayer le nom de sa famille. 


dignation, montra une j fierté que ses 
tmalheurs précédens n’avaient encore que faiblement excitée. I1 Siclarn qu’ ‘quittecail 


publique, et qu’on hii aurait présenté le livre a’ or pour 


Cette derniere condition lui fat accordée avec dédain. * 


‘ous sommes préts,” ajoute le 


Ae Se pret sate i Pr ad 0 tn free 


aieux. 
cesser 


Vo.. XII. 


ace 


2%.’ Ceux qui faisaient cette froide ironic allaient 
Gpminer.”’neLacretellc, Precis, Ge. at 


4Q 
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thusiasin'as.we daily. read and: hear, 
can be oe be the stone fronts’ 
hese petty. brick buildi 
poy aaypaip ismostalie ook 
a or granary, not having an 
from the opposite side of the canal 
that, such a mass of brick could. have 
been a church. Let the ignorant enter, 
however, and they soon begin to di- 
vine that there is something in archi~ 
dong sealing or depeh tthe sity, 
or depth to arts, 
which we shatet bork ; Bat architec- 
ture should be looked on like 
or , and considered asa thing 
fixed, which. it is vain to attempt ri- 
Yalling. ‘It would be an idle love of 
national ori ity, that would: seek 
to invent alphabet, or the first 
book.of Euclid afresh. The most in- 
terestirig church to me in Venice, was 
that least celebrated for its architec- 
ture, that of the Jesuits, otherwise call- 


ed'St John and St Paul; it is the 


Westminster Abbey of Venice, full of 
the monuments of its fallen: families. 
The floor and walls are full of those 
old names which romancers and dra-: 
matists so much delight in; there I re- 
marked the monument of Michael 
Steno himself, as ugly a Christian as 
ever. wasseen cut in marble. St Mark’s 
church I know not what to make of ; 
flaming with mosaic, and gold, and 
porebyy,-old without being venera- 
Tarn aca yren ap yr 
verty, what does it resemble? It is 
> like, the Pavilion: at Brighton 
any edifice I know. | bavi 

- ‘The, 's palace is, next to the 
ruins of old Rome, the most interest~ 
ing .relie in: Italy—for a relie it may 
now be called. There nowhere exists 
such a monument.of the grandeur of 
the middle ages—the paraphernalia of 
ogee ate still untouched, the halls 
of the councils and of the senate, still 
are there, with the same seats on which 
sate in power and office the Venetian 
hobles. paintings that record their 


ter here, is to and start on 
ruin in her infancy, with all the truth 


glories, are in the places for which 

they were first designed ; and the very 
ng and canopy ie aly their 

) are und '0- en= 


(Dac. 
of the fall of grandeur, but.without 
the decay and oblivion which ‘that 
fall entai It-is catching old Time 
with his scythe uplifted, and suspend- 
ing the stroke to allow us a.moment 
of adiniration. 
a approach Soper? ma 

, Viewing the Arabesque mass of 
the ee and the Bridge of Sighs 
that joins to the prison, petty but 
interesting. Before us, as we land, are 
the-two pillars, with the winged: lion 
(once more the original one) and the 
soldier with his spear and shield, and 
crocodile. We take care to avoid the 


‘unlucky approach, and proceeding on- 


ward, contemplate St Mark’s, andcatech 
in. profile the brazen: horses over her 
gates. We, however, turn short/to the 
right, and enter the court-yard of the 
palace, mount the Giant's stair-case, 
whieh, in contradiction to its name, is 
smalband elegant, being so called, not 
from: its ‘size;-:but from the statues 
which adorn it. Opposite are the holes 
of the Lion’s heads, which, poetical as 
they may be, were deservedly destroy- 
ed by the French ; and mounting up 
er story, we find ourselves in the 

Hall of the Great Council: It is an 
immense room,with oneof those splen- 
didly carved :and gilded ceilings that 
are only to be seen: in Italy.‘ The 
eouncil it now contains is not so noisy 
as the one of old, the members being 
merely of marble and on. eanvass: - It 
is, in fact, the gallery, to which end 
its former decorations were not unfit- 
ted ; the end wall, where once the 
used to be seated, is covered 

with the Paradise of Tinteretto. | The 
pictures around relate, with-vaunts not 
always true, the conquests and glory 
of the Ri They recalled tomy 
mind Wilkie’s picture. reeording -the 

of ‘Waterloo—what a -di 


rence ! Our artist tells the story albas 

well, without a single objeet or ap- 

that could offend ‘the con- 

q no dragon crushed beneath a 
or 


no sclempaietoh de veitnden woe 


~—and the very glee of the exultant 
militaire is of that frank, unmalicious 
kind, in which Napoleon himself must 
have joined him. t picture of Wil- 
kie’s does as much honour to the man 
as the artist. My Cognoscenti compa- 
nion expatiated with great enthusiasm 
on a piece of seuplture, the eagle car- 
rying away Ganymede, which the Ve- 
netians kept, by giving the French in 
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exchange I know not how many thou- 
sand manuscripts. 
eagle is 

tender Pp: 


lar] been rome the 
ularly expressive e 
m.'' I don’t like those 
knowing beasts. Amorous eagles and 
_ weeping lions formed a part of the an- 
cient/taste, that we should not adopt. 
(From the Hall of the Great Council, 
we were conducted to the halls of the 
rthy of th Seine ihe'ge- 
wo of the great republi 
neral use of the nut or flesh wood tn 
the furniture and seats, spoils the ap- 
pearance of grandeur to an English 
eye. The same want of a precious 
wood, answering our mahogany, ‘is re- 
markable t Italy ; the hazel 
is but a poor substitute. The cabinet, 
and one of the halls, now a court of 
are rieh in choice paintings— 
# female Venice, by Paul Veronese, 
in the former apartment, struck me as 
very fine. Several pieces of the first 
masters, ‘however, have not yet re- 
artied from Paris to fill their-old com- 
‘itv the ceiling. 
“Of private palaces, that of the Mar- 
Sime east om miedid 
: most splendi 
ones on the grand Canal, have been 
converted inte public offices. One is a 
post-office, another a .custom-house, 
anéther the governor's residence, ec. 
while many are wholly deserted... To 
these, it is said, the tremendous storm 
of St John’s eve last year caused infi- 
nite damage. 
$¢,Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear.” 
» The ; liers ‘sing, and most’vo~ 
too, but not ‘Tasse. The 
verses of the Jerusalem, now unheard 
at Venice, were never, I should think, 
‘to that city. At Florence, 
‘and Naples, are still com~ 
mon. At'Rome, I seldom or ever walke 
ed out without hearing them. The 
Cantilena at Rome: is disagreeable ; 
some of those at Florence are by no 
means , gov” | fy ae ie ad eh 


‘ 


fo ve 
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The Manfrini and Barberiogo 
lacés contain the best galleries of 
nice. The former, if size and select- 


ture in the co 
ron‘s injunction,—* © 
“¢ And when you to Manfrini’s palace go, : 
That picture, (howsoever fine the rest) “eo 
Ts loveliest to my mind of all the shew, &c. 
“Tis but a portrait of his son and wife, 
And self, but such a woman! Jove in life!” 
Cannot say I was struck with the said 
picture. At the palace of a Jew, is 
Canova’s Hebe. I did not see his early: 
work of Dedalus and his.son ; 
from the cast I can well imagine the 
justice of Mr Forsyth’s admiration..: 
The. head. is that. of a vulgar. artist, 
fitting the wing on his son, full more 
of the workman than the father, to 
reverse Forsyth’s sentence, but still 
beautiful.. The pleased vanity of Ica~: 
rus is perhaps happier. gt 

We went to .the opera, heard bad. 
musi¢, and saw.worse.dancing. I never 
beheld. any: thing in my life so dis. 
gusting as.the stage-dancing at Venice. ~ 
Elephants in petticoats would have 
been more decent and more graceful ; 
yet they 

“ were skilful in the dance as 

me be, one - bee 

“ , aed 


It isa barbarism to mention French 
and Italian dan in the same sen« 
tence. In Italy, if is nothing but dwk- 
ward indécency ; in France, ‘it is a 
fourth ‘art, almost worthy of ‘being 
joined with the other three. ~< It is 
at the opera alone,” said’ Madame de 
Staél, “ that I regretted the ancient 
regime.” The grandeur and the ¢ 


of the \ fould even chites tka 
lita! principles of : 








> 


730 . 


~ . - “a .¥ 7, 


. - ». #aneas.* 


Onongncy can bear witness how 


pressed. our astonish- 
é ee English 


haye spent, years and years in 
trouble to communicate to the public 
‘at home-any part of that 

which they must, many of them at 
least, have picked up about the litera- 
ture, the history, or even the present 
state of manners and customs through- 
out these interesting countries. It is, to 
be sure, a still more serious reproach, 
Cinenes ohne Sera 
werth mentioning for the history o: 
the campaigns in which —— 


epenneren ant Ses r Sou! 
who, of as thatieser wecte on 


military jects, seems to have the de 
least ot'a military eye, should be per-: 


mitted:to stand alene as the recorder 
ofthe.Great Lord’s Peninsular achiev- 


ments. But here there: be some. 


reom for a ies of : isty: by no 
means ahieaninedabin'y while, to 
the other Affairs to which we have 
alluded, we are at a loss to conceive 
what excuse, or shadow of an-exeuse, 
cam be set up for them. We are afraid 
that a great many of cur young gen~ 
tlemen, who might -have turned the 
acquirement to avery differentaccount, 
were contented to learn the language 
only for the sake of scolding waiters, 
flirting with chamber-maids. 
' The Letters of Don Leucadio Dob- 
e, Mr Blanco 
inally red in 
agazine, and have 
recently been published in‘a- separate 
vohnne, are ina high degree interesting. 
They are very plainly, and, at the same 
time, elegantly written, and the body 
of information they contain is worth 
of the style in which it is conveyed. 
Whether the Novel that-now lies onour 
table be the production of the samie ac- 
com gentleman or not, we have 
nomeans of ascertaining. Be it whose it 
may, it is deserving of much more at- 
tention than even now-a-days is com- 
monly bestowed on works of this 
cies. It evinces an accurate knowled 
of old Spanish manners, and feelings, 
and characters ; and although the au- 


Vargas. 


officers. 


[Dee; 


thor displays little skill in the strucs 
ture of a fable, he writes with a spirit 
that carries one through his’ volumes 
with unflagging interest. In a word, 
had this book appeared ten years ago, 
it must have uced a sensation, - 

The success of our splendid Scottish 
Novelist has been such, that people 
eb Seip ante seh rs ay ect 

y icd_a species of writing to 
fection, but as having absolutely’ in- 
vented one. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that he has done no such thing: 
the idea of mixing historical eventsand 
personages with fictitious events and 
characters, is, in fact, as old as the 
hills. The Essay ‘ Sur la Maniere 
d’inventer une Fa mwa hieenmemne 
Seudery, eontains every rude that has 
been followed in Waverley, Nigel, &c. 
These works differ in merit only, not 
in species, even from sach books as 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” or “‘ the Scot. 
tish Chiefs” of Miss Porter :—and thé 
writer of a Spanish historical romance, 
has no more busiiless to be called a fol- 
lower of the Author of Waverley, (un- 
less he imitates that great author's pars 
ticular and original style and manner), 
than he, the Author of Waverley, had, 
when he first appeared, to be called 9 
follower of the Author of “ the Prin- 
cess of Cleves,” 

We have thrown out this hint because 
we have thought it needful in general. 
As to the Novel of Vargasitself, wehave 
no hesitation in saying that it 7s an imi- 
tation of the Waverley Novels; but it 
possesses merits of its own—such ag 
call for a degree-of notice very different 
from what we, or indeed any other 
critics, have ever thought it worth 
while to bestow on the clumsy and 
crude attempts at imitation of that au- 
thor’s manner, with which the press is 
continually leaded—the “‘ Pontefract 
Castles” —the “ Tales of my Aunt Mar, 
tha’”’—the “‘ Welsh Historical Reman- 
ces”—et hoc genus. The scene is laid 
on a fresh and a fertile soil—the cha- 
racters are strongly drawn—and the 
style is-eleer, nervous, and muscular— 
above all, quite free from that sicken- 
ing excess of fine words, amidst the 
music of which too many of our pre- 
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* Vargas: A Tale of Spain, in three volumes. London: Baldwin, Cradock, and 
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These however, are the faults of in- 
experience, and may all be avoided, 
by a little more reflection and consi- 
deration; in a succeeding effort. 
It.is a very common caa/ at present, 
iy a naar wT 
vi importance— 
pty strongly drawn, and the 
particular scenes interesting in them- 
selves—it.is quite enough. Now, there 
is no doubt that a man of very high gee 
ie 6h for example, as the author 
of Waverley, may, by excess of merit 
’ elsewhere, induce readers to pay com- 
panel little attention to a flimsy 
ificial stery. But even in his 
case, are not those novels read most 
frequently where the plot is the best ? 
Is not. the Bride of Lammermoor a 
favourite than the Legend of 
trose? Is not Kenilworth read 
over, a second time with more pleasure 
than the Pirate? And in all these cases, 
does. not a very great part, at least, 
of the superiority, consist in the more 
artful construction of the story? And 
does any one doubt for a moment, that 
if the author of these splendid works 
were really to set himself to work, and 
form, in. deliberate meditation, a fable 
as skilful as that. of Tom Jones, and 
then write that fable with all his own 
power,,and adorn it with all his own 
etry, he w create a work not 
only far superior to any he has ever 
yet, created, but far superior to any 
eceding novelist co 
have imagined or dreamed of ? Nobody 
ould. have been so absurd as to bid g 
Fielding attempt imitation of hat au- 
thor’s, peculiar excellencies ; but we 
confess. we can see no harm in suggest~ 
ing to him the propriety of attempting 
a thing which we cannot permit our- 
selves to doubt his capacity of perform, 
ing—if Achwould but take the trouble— 
if be would but forget lris ‘ J cunna be 
fashed.’ The writer of Vargas will ap- 
ply all these things to himself @ fur- 
tiorés : 
"His hero is a young man, who has 


been broughit ° 

pesca dy de Bohorquia 

rank, the Marquess rquia. No 
ionship being known to exist be- 


¥. 


equivocal, He had always, howevef, 
been treated wishextreny hiiduenstagi 
the Marquis himself, and was a great 
favourite with all the household, not, 
of course, excepting the Marquess’s 
young and beautiful daughter, Cor- 
NELIA-e 4 
The loves of this pon eet just 
beginning to blossom, when the Mar~ 
quess of Bohorquia announced to Var~ 
gas, that his profession must be that 
of rH cnurcH. ‘The youth, after a 
thousand efforts to eonvince the Mare 
quis that he. ean never do any good in 
a profession for which he feels total 
disinclination—is at last threatened 
with a word, of all others the most 
awful to a Spanish ear—tTHz INQUISEY 
TIoN. He wanders. into the gardens, 
his mind tost in the ed ap ge 
meditations, when, behold, the fair . 
Cornelia comes him while he is 
sitting alone in a bower. ‘The seene in 
which the first open declarationof pas- 
sion is wrung from Vargas, almost ir 
the midst of his despair, is one of power 
and of delicacy also. Cornelia, ever« 
whelmed with conflicting emotions, 
has not command of herself to withe | 
hold one thing—and that is a confes~ 
oe hn Cranes bean 
enjoys a moment pi 
oo of loving and being loved ; and 
then, from a sense of the utter impro« 
bability that he shall ever be able to 
make Cornelia his wife, he nerves hims 
self for a fearful sacrifice, tears himself 
from the bosom that has just been sur 
rendered, and, in a word, resolves 46 
Ses by srg, Sy 
' a9 
the heing above all others dear to him: 
Vargas flees to England, where he 
arrives about the period of Throgmer- 
ton’s plot, in Elizabeth’s time. Thrown 
wu his own resources, he applies 
himself to - vy A of | ar 
language, and gains his bread by teach~ 
ing his own. nar ogame mame 
dimanin London, his attention comes 
b be attracted by the n* subjects 
religious dispute whi nen agita- 
ted the whole European world; and 
Vargas, who had left Spain out of rey 
luctance to be, a Spanish priest, and 
out of fear of the Inquisition, ends 





with being a sincere and devout mem 
ber of the Protestant church of Eng- 


- The debe, c ve of Bohorguia being, 
pore lb th pk 


influence exerted over his mind by his 
Arebbishop of Seville. Tite diguitied 
Ecelesiastic being called to make some 
residence at Court, a priest of another 
sort becomes the spiritual guide of the 
Marquis for the time, and the result 
is, that ere long, a letter is dispatched 
to Vargas in London, in consequence of 
which the converted adventurer once 
more turns his eyes towards the Penin- 
sula. Arrived in Spain, he throws him- 
self at the feet of uess, but the 
adverse snibeines having cua webneand 
to its authority, hovcon finde fete vata 
je for any ae bending of 

isurat Seville by etching Fenglish, 
semamew Pot encarsm baiga 
is 


aay 
brygorpmtom 
hay has been converted to the 
Glopted faith of her lover ; and their 
sm palm nn be 
tw of , to repair to 
via pad there to Weed heel 


a happy life together. ' 
{Hime passes on, and no anity 
of escape appears : in short, the situa- 
tion of affairs becomes at last 80 press- 
ing, ‘that Vargas resolves to ‘make one 
last te effort to obtain the for- 
giveness of the Marquess. Deceived by 


an external show of kindliness, he, i = 
_ evil hour, determined to attempt 


a Semmens spermato 


seaponioda ener of old: 
In a word, ee ean 
Archbishop of Seville ome eri 
tic hurrows all his soul, by 
hint that he himselfis a na 


in secrecy seized 
mort asf eae 


Seville, an ancient Moorish edi- 
fice; by name the Alcazar. Vargas, in 
the course of his nt, has at occas 
sional rencounter with a young cava- 
lier, Don Diego Meneses; he is wound- 
ed, and immediately conveyed int 
the Castle of Alange, where, through 
the successful coaibatant’s ‘kindness, 


. 


[Dec. 
Ke is hospi récei ved t to 
bed a yo At rt ei 
tnaterials of the first volume ; 

are there brought out in an edie a of 
great inversion, ee as We a 
of needless perp] 

It turns out hat is Don 
Meneses is the identical cavalier 
theMarquess de Bohor quisthdd all along 

for his pant ants ahd whom 
he had just sent for, in co ence of 
the alarm into which he and all his 
household‘had been thrown by the sud- 
den disappearance of Cornelia Me- 
neses is a true high-spirited ‘ 
hidalgo of the old school ; 
he and V have exchanged confi- 
denees, arid when he finds that the 
lady whem he had hitherto regarded 
as his own affianced bride, had been for 
some time the wife of his new friend, 
he, like a cavalier as he is, determines 
to devote himself to the service of the 
unfortunate pair. He repairs imme- 
diately to Seville, to try what can be 
discovered as to Cornelia’s fate’; while 
Vargas, recovered from his wound, but 
careful ofexpositg himself needlessly, 
awaits at Alangeé, according to the plan 
that had been preconderteds the result 
of Meneses’ romantic endeavours in 
— of his wife. In the meantime, 
his attention is attracted to the violent 
— daily inflicted on himself by 
ather Lawrence, an old ecclesiastic re- 
sident in the castle ; and he learns that 
this habitual severity is the résult of 
remorse for some long-past crime. But 
we must hasten on. 

Vargas at length receives a myste- 
rious billet from Meneses, and he quits 
Alange to obey its summons. But as 
he travels towards Seville, his ‘Star 
brings him into abundance of ‘new 
adventures! In the course of one 
of these, he finds himself obliged to 
sustain ‘for-a time the character’ of a 
Spanish pricst, atid to receive'the dy- 
ing confession of a certait: Matchioness 
de Montemoliti.” ‘Thé’s told by 
this rset is foitiid to have'some 
= nite of coincidence oe 

and remorseful 

= “Th short, this’Mar 

and: Lawrence had edi 6th 
cohéernéd ‘in a terrible crime: that 
crime was murder—and ths imtended 
victim, who had escaped by @ won- 
derful accident from the fate design- 
cd for him; was’ heir to all the titles 
and possessions of the great family of 
Velada® ‘The ara ‘already foresecs 


when 
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uncertainty of 


py ply apg 8 ates x call. 
ing it by its new and christian 
it instantly became as tame and 
W300. lomnl, 
where it remained w 


tropic of Ne bing fhe brother of Prey 


Archbishop of Seville..is, the 
a of the novel. He attempts 


’s virtue while inthe dungeons 
Inquisition ; and, being repulsed 
horror, determines to ce her 


= eruelty of that odious tribunal. i 


» however, eonnterworks him. 

The cavalier contrives to get into the 

service of the Inquisition as an Algua~ 
peat aa ly ad of very 

ities and difficulties, he 

both the Archbishop and 


et help atpane nat The whose 


ries, of.the captive 
best.of eat tern 


work. .. 


ing priest 

led the eanonised ‘b along the streets of 

pride: so bebe doe or inner 

“oer of the principal ouses. If the 
happen to show a di 

i Rn into any one of the howsés 

where the wished 'to.lead him, it was 

y assumed by these heathen peo» 

— that evil events were about to 


The end.is, that the Marquis de Bo- he 


horquia, his eyes being opened to the 
rascality of the Archbishop, consents 
to receive Cornelia as the wife of Var- 
or rather (for such he has now 
proved) of Velada... The Arch- 
bis hanoele being discovered to 
have had a hand in srpginnl plane plan- 
ning of the Marchioness 
lin’s crime, meets. with a fate worthy 
of his.complicated villainies, But no- 
thing can reconcile Vargas and Corne- 
lia to Spain. They quit the land of 
Inquisitions, and themselves ac- 


cording to their original plan, but un- ie 


der. circumstances of a very different 
order, in England. 

, Our eid sketch has been intend- 

to give the reader some ge~ 

neral,notion of the sort of characters 

and events in which this author deals 

ai eter ‘to forestall the interest 


recovering all .its natural: ferocity, Te 
bounded to the herd again, bellowing, 

ing, and giving all other: intentions atin 
pa yt 


‘ormance itself... We shall the second. 


afew extracts, to give,ina # 
like an.ideaof $ 


thes 
first, we shall quote a whole 
chapter ou of volume the second: be- 


cause it is in itself an excellent cha Pe ' " 
to 


mike main saya Done lone 
sg gs Fonital of St Mok et at 





ie One vil a te ah otf 


and accom 
, went to the nearest herd of cattle, 


Safaraiing ext nal em enene ee, _-sirin 





against the bull of St Peter, 
- * Having said thus much, to secure my 
character from the suspicion of being tinc- 
tured with a traveller’s talent, I leave 
my industrious readers to examine my au- 
jel eps them beforehand that 
ir reward will ly recompense the 
trouble; and cay tadickent readers to take 


‘* Indeed the heat was 80 4 
and his debilitated frame had been so - 
ed.in the course of his journey, that he felt 
it absolutely to take some 
The bustle and crowded state of Lierena, 
however, afforded him but little prospect of 
iet hour of siesta ; his 


i 


s 
F 


: 


where lieth 


a eee 


disappointed. The ground, which 
had been gradually rising, now became 
more hilly, and on the side of a little steep 


ascent there appeared a partly na- 
tetrad ‘anid acti antl into which he 


than curiosity, he proceeded not far, but 
arranging himself for rest upon the grouad, 
From tis retehing and nessa 

** From thi eshi 
slumber, he was awakened in an extremely 
unpleasant manner by the furious entrance 
of a bull into the grotto, not as having 
— there of its own accord, but evident- 

angered by pursuit. Vargas thought 
that be could be be safer then wt his ll 
length, and particularly as he was too far 
down the dark part of the grotto to be a 
striking object to the animal; he thereforé 
d ined to remain quiet until he should 
be more closely Two men appear. 
ed at the mouth of the grotto peeping in 
cautiously. 
~_ © By St Mark,” said the first, ‘ he has 
given usarun. If you had taken my ad- 
Vice, and followed the bald-faced one, we 
should have had him here an hour ago.’— 
* Marry—heed it not, man,’ replied his 
companion, * but make the best on’t now ; 
we have saved father Jerome from mortal 
sin, however ;’ and they both laughed. 
© Halloo not till are out of the wood, 
Pedro,’ said the speaker, ‘* The dull 
beast drinketh not, and the curate may be 
a rare sinner yet. fet eae 
aia The bull, Bei stuffing some time in 

rent the grotto, at len t 

his sie Nate a small trough with fad 
been placed on the ground, and drank free- 
ly of its contents. 

$¢¢ By the mass, thou liest,’ said Pedro 
triumphantly, ‘ the beast drinketh and be. 
proverb, ‘ a8 much wine as a king, 
as much water as an ox;’+} and in time 
he ry seei Saas he anal ape is 
well nigh spent ; e men holdly en- 
tered the 


means of securing the tractableness of the 





pony pgp a 


py te ‘ aut 
$;, agua como ; 


_ © The guthors to whom 1 
; ¢ap. 


ee eas 


Thomas 
‘ather 


medi, in the 5th v of his “ Crist 
a ere 


, who wrote between the years 1 and 


by the wey, whieh speaks well fer the sobriety of the 
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hut above the 


ve him into the midst of 
argas arose and followed them at a 
jade distance, from whence he observed 
that one of the men remained near the herd 
while the other went off towards the town. 
“V had heard so many details of 
the miracle of St Mark from the na- 
tured wine-merchant of Xeres, and from 
the mozos de posta, that he easily conjec- 
tured that he had now witnessed the pre- 
= for that mysterious event ; and, 
cane, struck by the dreadful state of 
slavery which it evinced in the peo- 
a and still more so by the blasphemous 
wickedness which it proved in the priest- 
hood, he could not forbear wishing 
how both would be led by these 
powers. He had not long to wait ;—in a 
short time the noise of an approachin 
crowd was heard ; music and singing, an 
loud voices. A vast concourse of people 
Fs em through the trees, drest out in all 
Sail nob which a whole year’s pinching 
vide. At the head walked a priest, 
richly pooeree le 5 and ——— ported on either 
side by two ‘Doniinican friars, there being 
a considerable Dominican convent ih the 
eon t 3; before them walked boys in surplices 
with censers, and behind them was a pro- 
cession of friars and other religious per- 


sons. 
‘¢ When this assemblage approached the 
herd, the animals turned to fly, 


but this was prevented by a detachment ~ 


from the main mob, which, having got 
round them, arrested ‘their flight. Silence 
was now proclaimed by the oe Ta 
bell, ahd there was an immediate sus 
sion of all the other less sacred noises w 
had before filled the air. Not a sound was 
now heard, until, after a proper pause, the 
t’s voice gave utterance to the follow- 
invocation. 
re Blessed bull, honoured above thy 
by divine permission, and for the 
. of the ever-to-be-venerated Evange- 
St Mark ! I call thee by his all-sanc- 
tified name, and invite thee to be present 
at the sacred functions to be performed this 
evening and to-morrow in his honour.’ 

“+ At these words a shout was set up by 
the surrounding crowd, loud enoug 
frighten all the bulls in Estremadura. The 
sacred herd instantly scam off, and 
were hot prevented from so this time 

as they had been before ; at bounding 
away, they left their besotted companion, 
prevented from making his escape both by 
the gi in his head, and the pain oc- 
casionéd by the invisible ligature round the 


muscle of his leg. Overjoyed at this ma- . 


le rushed forward, 


nifest miracle, the 
the procession be. 


“vor Xi. 
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fore them impulse. Every one 
sre mes ngnaun:tp 
1 Botha Gowen, and 


pana tise omega, s0rrms ci 

the horns.of the animal, led him away: to- 

perenne ih een yar waaay + 
exclamations of conviction and de- 

t.. ‘ See, the lion is led. by a ribband:!’ 

‘ A child may play with its. !’ ¢ The 

gh < hee ety hi ae 

e e part of the 
crowd found a more: characteristic mode of 
expression, in applying all manner of ten- 
der epithets to the huge beast, always 
pant them with the name -Marcos,. in 
some OF i its various forms of diminution ; 
‘ oh, gentle Marcitos |’ ‘beautiful Marce- 
tillos 1° ‘ re, imo Mareitites !’ ‘ ay 
que.angel de toro!’ * what -an angel of a 
bull!’ &c. &c. 

“ To such of my readers as have. had 
the satisfaction of seeing Rafaael’s Cartoons 
at Hampton-Court, it will be unnecessary 
to give any further description of the pro« 
cession of the bull of St Mark into the city 
of Llerena, than to call .to, their remém- 
nen en a pe Mr 

ystra, in wi ee 
grup of pleat and unintellcttal 
crowding round gg eee ee Sa- 
crifice, may be considered an exact repre, 
sentation of this truly pagan scene. Var- 
gas looked on with pity, with contempt, 
po with horror. r. that the venerable 
Master Walker, English. guide and 
director, had said, whilst drawing a com- 
parison between Rome and papal 
ceulienspogunetamenapiapeae 
ication to the present ceremony 
= it strong and overw! overwhelming convic- 


arr Vargas followed the multitude into the 
town, influenced, ney ty by:a: different 
page of curjosity frapes tes ag ye up- 
on the gay slaves of. bigotry, who hugged. 
their chains, mer at their own men- 
tal blindness. , shes et from the idiot, 
curiosity. of darkened minds to see the spi- 
ritualised bull bow at the altar of St Mark. 
He followed from the desire to wit-. 
ness how far the well-grounded security of 
these legerdemain. priests would induce: 
them to insult the degraded minds of their- 
fellow-men, how far their daring impiéty 
and unbelief would lead them’to 
profane the Divine presence in his sacred 
temple, and to outrage decency and com- 
mon sense in n. . His was, 
perhaps, the only brow that bore the’ im- 
press of melancholy, amongst the many 
that poured along the streets of Llerena, 
occupying their. breadth with a»surface of 
heads, as if an enormous cart-load of me- 
lens had been emptied into, the opening 
space. The priest ol the procession reach- 

4k 
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follow, thought to see 
between the animal’s 

t the ringing of the little bell, 
heard the piping of the Tu- 
3 but rather than obey the summons 
prostrate himself after the heathen rites 
he had witnessed, he forced himself 
the crowd of people who were en- 
deavouring to kneel, and got into the tran- 
pt of the church, from whence he made 

way into the street.” 
We shall nextindulge ourselves with 


i a few paragraphs from that part 
ore am third in which the parc ri 
of the captive and gagged Archbishop 
of Seville are well represented. The 
whole of that part of the work is high- 
ly diverting, and shews a real taste for 

old Spanish comic. Take the fol- 


Jean Chaco, having provided for his 

beasts, 1 omnes gore 4 dor yt 
Archbishop, kindly p 

ts of his wallet, which consisted of a 

sausage, several onions, some bread, 

a dozen strings of pinones, or pine- 


F 
2 


[th 


[Bee 


kernels, which the idle boys in Spain ex- 
tract from their shells, and string in rows 
like necklaces, of which rows they sell 
eight or ten for an ochavo. This luxurious 
meal being spread, Juan delayed not to in- 
vite his companion, or prisoner, to partake 
of it. * Come, friend,’ said he ; ‘to midnight 
work a ready meal, says the proverb, and 
many an Hidalgo of known fathers and 
field+ will breakfast to-day without a Se- 
ville sausage. Here,” holding out the length 
of the savoury preparation with his knife 
and thumb, ready to about six 
inches from it.—‘ Hold thy insolent tongue, 
thou base-born serf !’ said the Archbishop. 
—*‘ By the bones of St Jerome, but T have 
& mind to cut out thy tongue, thou lying 
slave !’ repliedJuan : ‘ who art thou, to thou 
me, and taunt meas base-born?_—base-born, 
forsooth !__I, whose fathers have held let- 
ters of honour,t as was proved by my 
grandfather when he was sentenced to 
death, and lost his head like a gentleman, 
instead of being hung up by the neck like 
a slave. An my blood were not cooler, as 
it is gentler than thine, my knife would 
have made acquaintance with thy heart for 
thy lie !—but live, dog, till thou art star- 
ved to death, for breakfast of mine thou 
shalt have none.” 

** This speech, the boldest that had ever 
been addressed to his illustrious Excellency 
in his whole life, forcibly convinced him 
how thoroughly he was in the power of the 
speaker ; and as the most dastardly cow- 
ardice generally accompanies the most inso- 
lent pride, the Archbishop altered his for- 
mer overbearing tone, to one something 
more tolerable to the ears of the grandson 
of a man who had exerted the privilege of 
being beheaded in preference to being 

8:6 ou know, good friend, who it is 
that stands before you?’ This was pro- 
nounced interrogatively, without any mix- 
ture of menace in the voice. The muleteer 
did not know who his companion was, and 
had troubled himself no further concerning 
him than to know -ertainly that he was a 
little fat man, and to suppose probably that 
he was an enemy of hose who had hired 
him : he therefore reg lied, « I tell you what 
I know, and that's all too much, that you 
are a heavier burden for a beast than five 
fanegas of barley, and a duller beast to 
drive than any that are four-footed.’ 

*¢ The unhappy man, finding him igno- 
rant of his high dignity, had no doubt of 
the imposing effect which the knowledge of 
it produce; and wishing to excite 
compassion as well as astorishment, he 
whimpered, in a voice which he meant to 





Hidalgo di casa y solar 


Vin. En. 4, v. 60. 


conocido. 
Castas de merced, raising the persons who held them to the rank of hidalgos. 
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be affecting, ‘Iam an unfortunate arch- 


fore ntending to to the ex- 
treme of re ti overstepped hie mark, 


into iy extreme of 


ailel with the incongruity in the idea 
the little man before him being the aw- 
ful greature who was occasionally seen in 
the cathedral u sem grand occasions, under 
the stiff mass of embroidery and the tewer- 
ing mhitre, that he gave the rein to his mirth, 
heartily. The Archbishop, who 

gn omy less than to see the poor 
before him, was exceedingly 

hold of the first thing 

hand upon, he was 

iver, when 


est fruits and most savoury vi- 
of which he relished. exceedingly ; 
internal craving which he experien- 

as the moment, suggested the prudent 
opinion that a Seville sausage was a very 
pod thing when nothing better was to be 
3; and, under the influence of this sug- 
gestion, he acted like Major M agen 
es a situation somewhat similar ; who, ha- 
grasped a razor with edeelly > puryese, 
be diverted the impulse, and applied it 
to a beneficial end.* In a like manner the 
prelate, having intended to hurl a thunder- 
bolt at the devoted head. of the muleteer, 
and finding his weapon assume the goodly 
shape of a Seville sausage, very sensibly 
applied it in a more legitimate manner, and, 
post ane his anger, he commenced his 
b 


‘¢ As soon as his on ac would let him, 


honest Juan continued his meal, saying, 
‘ I did say that you should not have any 
breakfast of mine, but thou hast secured it 
of me. If I had meant to keep my 
wat should have pocketed my sausage. 
The art in swimming is to know how to 
take care of your clothes.+ Thou arta 
merry: e, and shall have thy meal.’ 

‘© The Archbishop sullenly continued 
his breakfast, without ing to answer 
the peasant, who, neverth , did not fail 
to season a — eee ate 
tering upon | title 
his companion had chosen to assume. He 
often his Excellency interroga- 
tively, but to no purpose ; in spite of his 
many attempts at conversation, it was ab- 
solutely monological. 

*¢* Poor fellow,’ said he ‘ an archbishop 
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ster. * Good brother 
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ey 
ess an su most 
?—-Prior of a convent 
t have satisfied a moderate mad- 
ma Hw ds ya No veplyet 
??—No masa’ 
shops at ists andy pepe, had 
shop, at first; you not 
naahehare anbeok ly communicative with me, I 
might have iw to remain ignorant 
othe high honor which has befallen yo 
but I can’t keep silence now in 
oop the secret; bet Tame the Popela dlogsian 
the srchbichept et tocle'ae dade autre 
the ea o> do their duty ; 
and as I cdipiann cam 
led incognito, I me, diamond cut 
diamond, I’ll put on a mask to find them 
a-masking ; set a thief to catch a thief ; nd 
offence to your Excellericy ; set a ‘to 
find out an archbishop, ha! ha! ha! 
‘* The Archbishop looked up at the sa~ 
crilegious jester with extreme astonishment. 
‘ Perhaps your Se Illustrissimo is up 


diocese— 
cabin priser lip te inne’ botend 4a 


litter, and suffering demi-martyrdom by 4 
mad sxule—-dafunst of fright, and brought 
pete A mp That’s a 
miracle—a notable miracle, or St Isidor id 
no saint—well deserving canonization, and 
thou shalt have it too, or I’m no pope. 
Make haste and die, and I°ll send your 
Excellency to heaven upon the back of a 
bull. Saint—what’s your name—Archo- 
bispillito ?? The muleteer- Pe keaghe up 
the pause in his she ey with 
Archey,’ he aa 
‘ your singular piety shall not go unre- 
warded even in this is world. Would your 
Excellency like a cardinal’s cap? Here's 
one very much at your service,’ holding 
out his pee ort ts ae YON 


» barsting with 

caught hold of the offered hat with the 
intention aang te at the eo mule- 
teer. The rising apparent in his coun- 
tenance was a or to Juan, who tight. 
ened his grasp, prelate, meeting 4 
resistance in the.hat for which he was not 

ed; was himself thrown out of his ba- 


satisfaction. 

‘¢ This inconsistent combination of sounds 
attracted the attention of the more serious 
party, and Meneses hastened to the spot 
from whence proceeded. He found 
the Archbishop Tying wt the bottom of the 





* * So instead of his throat, he cut his corns.’—Fals¢e Alarms, or my Cousin. 


"yea gala de nadar es baber guardar la ropa. 
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little rising roaring with rage, and 
the multe atthe op of it, soaring 
”s the matter ?’ was 
Seeamebanateas tb t Getta higns- 
zil,’ said Juan, ‘ the merriest matter that 
ever was devised in cunning brain : yon fat 
little gentleman is nothing more or less than 
oh eee rg me ge ha! ha! 
Dominic, the poor blishes 
Nensoif fr vnel-che That hat” was 
irresistible to Meneses, who joined 
in the muleteer’s mirth. After 
some time he attempted to look grave, and 
said, “This is profane jesting.’—‘ Profane !’ 
rejoined the muleteer, ‘ tis very sacrilege, 
I say ; the impious fellow takes me for the 
pope, and asks me for a cardinal’s cap and 
canonization.—Oh, ’tis monstrous !—ha ! 
pathy oH M 
.-“ Meneses with the greatest difficulty 
smoothed his eon into apparent auste- 
rity, and taking up the tone as he conti- 
ips to wear the of the Holy Office, 
shook the Archbishop by the 
his cloak, right y at an oppor- 
of payi g off som of what he 
in Seville. ‘ In 


sid he * abominable heretic! ill should 
the duty of my office if I al- 


* The Archbishop was electrified with 
astonishment. * Carretero, or devil,’ said 
i by what infernal darest 
thou venture upon such inconceivable au- 
dacity ?’* Hold thy tongue, wretch,” said 
Meneses, giving him a powerful shake ; 
* hold thy tongue until srs Bin 
hall of torture in the palace of the I 
sition. Kooyest thew sucha place? 
shalt there have oro gt 
wooden horse than hadst last nigt 
the tumble-down mule. The funn and 
the pulley too. And then you shall be in 
one of those pleasant pits—mark me—on 
the lower ran ; tenill Ue ineat outed 6 
8 dles and corners of the In- 
seca enti 
ye mark me?’ and he para- 
shake. 
unusual oscillations of the Arch- 


mouth, mute 

when Meneses freed him 

The -natured mule- 

treated the matter altogether 

= 5 ie ey Se 
os ey 


Sata iy oc ote 
pre By hog @ person as an 
of oly Office was wont to be. He at- 
o aikeudheditonn i coe by saying, 
Sethine is beside himself, so 


please you's § is no harin fy Risn'y and 
considered himself a saint, sé much the 
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wretch !?. 


(Dee. 


bopper he, and none the worse we. It is 
hoped that lunacy is not an Inquisition 
crime.’ A man must not, even-in mad- 
ness, jest ‘with sacred things,’ said Meneses. 
* Make ready the litter and let us away. If 
the wretch dare to jest again with holy titles, 
I'll tie him under the mule’s belly, as a 
baer of "apprenticeship for riding the wooden 

rse.” 

eae Archbishop did not recover the 
use of his speech during the ke wwe 
for their further wdouwets 3 and, when they 
were completed, he allowed himself unre. 
sistingly to be perched upon the back of 
Besatierra. The whole party proceeded as 
before.” 


. * * * id * 


~ Meneses soon attracted the attention of 
the people in the valley, and a sort of aw- 
ful curiosity was excited by the ap 
of an alguazil of the Holy Tribunal. Find. 
ing that the villagers laid aside their sport 
and their music, he descended, and met 
their respectful advances with a courtesy 
and condescension which, in some degree, 
diminished the fear that generally accom- 
panied the presence of persons in his situa- 
tion. He retained, however, the mysteri- 
ous bearing which he had learnt to assume 
in his probation for the alguazilship, and 
which served to season the novelty of an 
arrival with the zest of an additional curie- 
sity. He desired them to proceed in their 
_ and <p but requested to know if 
proprietor of a neighbouring cortijo. or 

solitary house, which fe presen standing 
in an elevated situation at a short distance 
from the village, was amongst them. The 
eyes of every one turned towards an elderly- 
looking hale man, of a cheerful contenance 
and respectable appearance, having his 
doublet and slashed breeches ornamented 
with more points than any of his fellows, 
and his hair tied into a long tail instead of 
being bound in a tressila or bag of net-work, 
which was the headgear of most of the pea- 
sants. Upon the call of Tio Andres he 
came forward with evident reluctance, 
which was by no means diminished when 
Meneses said that he wished to have pri- 
vate converse with 

“ They walked apart, and Meneses en- 
deavoured to restore the good man’s com- 
posure by assuring him that the object of 
this visit to Zufre had no reference to him- 
self, and that he was in nowise impli 
in any business obnoxious to the Inquisi- 
tion. This assurance gave Tio Andres 
more confidence, and he listened with great 
attention to what the alguazil had to say. 

6 No; my good friend,’ repeated Me- 
neses, ‘ you have nothing to fear from the 
Holy Inquisition ; on the contrary, you 
have it in your power to render an import- 
ant service to that sacred tribunal, by sa- 
ving ‘it from’ the necessity of inflicting pu- 
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nishment, or at least i ment, where 
restraint only may be ient, and this is 
the object of my visit to you.’—‘ I] am un- 
worthy of the favour of being employed by 
the Holy Inquisition,’ said Tio Andres ; 
‘and what may your worship wish me to 
. do?’—* There is an unfortunate ecclesias- 
tic,’ said Meneses, * who has become amen- 
able to the Holy Inquisition ; but it has 
been discovered that miserable man is 
lunatic.’ Unhappy man !’ ejaculated 

Andres.—‘ His lunacy,’ continued Me- 
neses, * shows itself in a very dreadful man- 
ner, totally unbecoming the humility of his 
reverend character. Ambition has made 
him insane. The poor man is fully per- 
suaded that he is no less dignified a person- 
age than an archbishop.’—‘ San Gregorio 
protect us !’ said Andres.—‘ Yes, an arch- 
bishop—the Archbishop of Seville—our 
most illustrious metropolitan, whose dig- 
nity is thereby much offended.’ Hapless 
innocent ! would nothing less than an arch- 
bishopric serve him ??—‘ Most profane 
madness,’ continued Meneses ; ‘ most sin- 
ning conceit truly. But his most [llustri- 
ous Excellency, the real Archbishop, ha- 
ving charitably taken into consideration 
the man’s infirmity, hath commissioned 
me not to resort to extreme measures, but 
to discover some comfortable and safe re- 
treat in which to place him for the present, 
until he should return to his right mind 
and due station.’ 

" “ Tio Andres plainly saw how all this 
was to end ; but not being over-pleased at 
the prospéct of a mad inmate in his cortijo, 
he was hopelessly endeavouring to find a 
means of from what he felt was in- 
evitable. He was silent, therefore, and 
Meneses continued,—‘ I am charged to 

him in a situation which is at once so- 

- litary and secure; and, moreover, I am 
charged to deposit one hundred pistoles 
with -his host, Aan rey ano 
lustrious Excellency, promising urther 
communication shall be made at the forth- 


parma ry 

. Having gone thus far in his plan, 
M proceeded to inform Tio Andres 
that he had fixed upon the Cortijo of Zufre, 
as the asylum for the soi-disant Arch- 
bishop ; and the good farmer was induced, 
by the softening circumstances of the archie- 
piscopal donation and promise, to relish, or 
to appear to relish, the selection of his resi- 
dence. Meneses ed further to ex- 
plain, that it not being fitting that such ir- 
reverent insanity should go loose in the 
wptida i» aamnewel 0 paws Chnisions, 
it had been judged proper to secure hi - 
constituted yet in the palace of the 
Inguisition, from whence he had been taken 
in a-‘manner which, to his bewildered ima- 
gination, fully confirmed his wild fantasy, 
and that he now believed himself to have 
been kidnapped from his own palace by 
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some extraordinary means which were 
inexplicable to an one not as mad as him- 
self.” . 5 


** No sooner had the terror of the in 
sitorial presence ceased to act, than 
Andres began to discover that he had un- 
dertaken a very difficult, as well as a very 
foolish charge. The man might become 
raving, and bite somebody ; or he might 
escape, and he should have to account for 
things sgh Kegpens” noe! ll Chnp 

ings might - Against all 
thousand probable mischances was opposed 
the single fact, that now there was no al- 
ternative ; and therefore, like a wise 
he submitted to necessity, and endea 
to make the best of it. 

“* The room in which the Archbishop 
remained had been carefully secured as 
soon as the alguazil and his friends had de- 
parted. Food had been sent to him from 
the farmer’s fare, and the kind-hearted Tio 
Andres, having finished his own dinner, 
instead of retiring to sleep the siesta, ven- 
tured to pay his prisoner a visit, relying 
upon the assurance of Meneses, that in ge- 
neral he was harmless, and hoping to 
him free from any fit. 

** Upon entering, he found the Archbi- 
shop sullenly sitting before an unemptied 
platter, and his salutation was answered by 
a sullen demand of * Well, what are 

ing to do with me ?’—‘ Treat you kind- 
a Sooty Serena bees s evweve ner 

not make a’ different course necessary, 
b be amperes mos ree hy! xm 

be your apartment, an va 
there beyond, is a reposing place fit for 
prince. Here you are to remain.’—* Re- 
main !’ echoed the prelate : * Pablo, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, kidna) and imprison- 
ed in a hovel!—Impossible ! the world 
ay gene eee ane Ore 
all this.’—<* r wretch is aware of 
his t Andres ; ‘ he is sadly 
to be pitied.” Then sitting down upon a 
stool not far from his prisoner, he began 
in soothing accents to attempt to calm his 
mind by sage advice. ‘ I am to see 
ou are come to a knowledge of your un- 
py state, friend ; but strive against it, 
and, above all, never let your mind turn to 
the archbishopric any more.’—‘ What ! 
I’m to be confined for life, am 1? Why 


ious ings 
Then, with horrid imprecations, he worked 
himself up into such a phrenzy, that the 


pitying Tio Andres t it advisable to 
full aoe a himself oes pape 
lity of being followed, by bolting and bar- 
ring the door. 
** Scenes of this nature occurred every 
day. Tid Andres made many attempts to 
7 
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the heat of his sw madness, 
but ail to no purpose ; moment he 
mentioned what the farmer believed to be 
his mad subject, there was no restraining 
the impetuosity of his p - Many 
were the conversations which lunatic 
occasioned in the village of Zufre, and all 
the had in turns been to look at 
the ed man as at a wild beast. ‘These 
visits were made with all proper caution, 
by placing a ladder up to the window of 
apartment, which the adventurous vil- 
ing, into the lion’s den. 
‘¢‘ Amongst other curious visitants, Jose 
the barber of the neighbour- 
id his to the prelate, at a 
to haye been 
ingly irritated by the frequency of 


‘ By my faith, Tio Andres,’ 
ing the 


“by San Anton Abad, it shall forthwith 


y 

PP genre 

“* An enormous stable syringe, an in- 
ment which has long been in common 
in Spain, was immediately procured 
filled with water, armed with which a 


ee 
if 


Z| 
: 


assumption of dig- 
doomed the signal of 


E 


f 


cf 
s 


proportion of the fiood which de« 


him. 
t having executed his or- 
ly descended the ladder, leaving 


cbbiehop of Seville, to: recover 


fae Anreee tantra te viele timate 
he evening, took care to be accompa- 
nied by Manuel, his labourer, with a fresh- 
filled syringe. The disconsolate archbi 
sat brooding in silence over his misery, an 
answered not a word te all that the 

said to him, until at 

about to retire, the prelate 


[Dee. 


Seville ?? Manuel made ready and pre- 
sented. * Hold,’ said Tio Andres; ‘* he 
raveth not ; let us retire, our presence frets 
him.’—‘ But I tell you,’ cried the Arehbi- 
shop, ‘ that I do rave,—that the devil 
would rave at such usage.’—‘ Fire! Ma- 
nuel,’ said the farmer, ‘ or rather, Water!’ 
and the obedient Manuel deluged the dis- 
tracted archbishop. 
i to give any further 
accounts of the archiepiscopal ablutions ; 
it may suffice to say, that they were re- 

as often as the unhappy man was 
mad enough to pronounce the word arch- 
bishop. Tio Andres found his task very 
tiresome; and after some weeks fretting 
about it, he at last resigned his office of 
jailor entirely into the hands of Manuel, 
under whose hydrostatic applications the 
archbishop was reduced to the last extreme 
of misery. The fevering torment of his 
mental agony, together with his confine- 
ment and involuntary shower-baths, at 
length undermined his health, and he lay 
upon his bed unable any longer to support 
the miseries of his situation. Manuel now 
became his nurse as well as his jailor, and 
attended him with the same sort of care 
that he would have done to an obstinate 
mule that was physicked. He never, how- 
ever, ventured into the room without his 
portable shower-bath, having an instinc- 
= horror of a madman in his phrenzy 

ts. 

* One evening, as Manuel brought him 
his food, the languid archbishop turned his 
eyes upon him, and faintly said, ‘ Manuel, 
I am dying.’—‘ Not yet, good master, not 
yet,’ replied the kind-hearted peasant, who 
reall to feel that sort of affection 
which arises from habitual intercourse with 
any creature; ‘ shall I get thee a priest ?” 
he added. ‘ No, Manuel, no,’ replied the 
dying man ; ‘ it is but going to Seville 
that could, help ay soul or Heed ,ige 
you remember goodly looki y 
that I carried with me some two or three 
months since, good Manuel ?’—* Ay, by. 
the mass,’ said the peasant, ‘ thou hadst a 
mighty roundness about thee.’—‘ Look 
now, Manuel, at this flat deficiency of 
flesh, this hanging looseness of skin ; dost 
think I am the same man, good lad ? Qh! 
who would know me for Pablo, Archbishop 
of pegiec Manuel produced his shower- 
bath.” 

We trust these episodic passages are 
enough to excite any ordinary reader’s 
—- have a sight of the beok in 
which they occur. We assure the au- 
thor, that we ourselves shall look with 
no small interest to the appearance of 
his next work ; and if it relate to Spain 
as she is, tant mieux. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF DONALD M‘BANE, AND HIS TRANSACTIONS 
DURING THE WARS WITH FRANCE.” 


- A hundred long years have 
» since Donald M‘Bane, x Spee 
Hi swords-man, was “ laid in 
- the mools,”—and yet his name is still 
fresh and fragrant in the fields and in 
the mountains of his native country. 
We have not heard, whether or no 
Sir Daniel Donelly has left behind 
him any memoir of his life, or if he 
was a man of much literary accom- 


eae We believe not. But the 
, Of whose life we are now going 
to give a slight sketch, amused his lat- 
ter years by auto-biography ; and when 
his wrist was too stiff, and his arm 
too feeble, to wield the sword, he ex- 
hibited a complete mastery of the pen ; 
so much so, indeed, that his Comment- 
aries are not, in our opinion, greatly 
inferior to those of Julius Cesar. 

The auto-biographical Memoir to 
which we refer, is appended to Donald 
M‘Bane’s, “ The Art of Self-defence, 
printed in Glasgow, by James Duncan, 
in 1728.” His system isa very scienti- 
fic one,—and we shall probably give 
a short notice of its leading prin- 
ciples soon, if it were only for the 
benefit of Signior Franealanza and Mr 
Roland, who are now successfully put- 
ting weapons into the hands of our 
m litan youth. Meanwhile, let 
us speak of Donald himself.— 

Donald was a poet, and his address 
to the reader is very winning. 

‘¢ Thrice sprightly reader, it is Bane re- 
quires, 
That this his labours lighten your desires 
To martial glory, while he hereby wills 
And hopes you'll shun ap ces of ills ; 
None better is than this, for Sel/-Defence, 
When taken in a true and genuine sense. 
Time was, the author travell’d far arid near 
Under the notion of a musquetier ; 
And shortly after, to a pike-man rose, 
Placed in the fore-front, to offend our foes; 
Soon after, for the space of twenty years, 
Was I one of the Royal Grenadiers, 
Inrolled in Lord George Hamilton’s com- 


=a 
The hope and honour of our native land. 
In sixteen battles foughten I have been, 


And fifty-two great sieges I have seen ; 
Five score and sixteen times, I did advance, 


In Flanders, Holland, Germany, and 
’ France, 

My country’scause; hot skirmishes I join’d, 

And victory of my enemies I obtain’d. 


My fourth course was, a serjeant of dra< 


goons ' 
Well known at Preston, and at other towns ; 
And lastly, I am Fort-William’s Cannon- 


ser. , 
Thanks be to God, my enemies I don’t 


fear 
Who was so oft embroil’d in bloody wars, 
Indent as ’twere, and carved with cuts and 


; , 
Which agg seemed to favour and o’er- 
That T might serve you with this Jittle 


Buy it, and try it, then, upon my word, 
A good tongue still, will prove a trusty 
sword. 
But, when there’s no eviting of a strife, 
Here's a will serve you, for to save your 
ee 


So count it not a fault in me, 
If you're the father of a plea.”’ 

The prose narrative is an illustra- 
tion of the assertions in this poem. 
Donald was born near Inverness, and 
was the son of a publican. After a 
wild and idle youth, he enlisted into 
Captain M‘Kenzie’s company in 1687, 
being then twenty-three years of age. 
His first skirmish was with the M‘- 
Donalds, in consequence of a feud be- 
tween them and the clan of M‘In- 
toshes. It is thus described : 

** The M‘Donalds came down the hill 
upon us, without either shoe, stocking, or 
bonnet on their head; they gave a shout, 
and then the fire began on both sides, and 
continued a hot dispute for an hour ; then, 
they broke in upon us with their sword and 
target, and Lochaber axes, which obliged 
us to give vee Seeing my captain sore 
wounded, and a great many more with 
heads lying cloven on every side, I was 
sadly affrighted, never having seen the like 
before. A Highlandman attacked me with 
sword and target, and cut my wooden 
handled bayonet out of the muzzel-of my 
gun. I then clubed my gun, and gave him a 
stroke with it, which made the butt-end to 
fly off. Seeing the Highlandmen to come 
fast upon me, I took to my heels, and run 
thirty miles before I looked ; every person 
I saw or met, I took him for my enemy ; 
at length, I came to the garrison of Inver- 
ness ; what was left of our company, came 
up some time after.” 

His next taste of fighting was at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, where Do- 
nald fought under M‘Kay. His ace 
count of rout is the best we know; 





* The j 
Account of 
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e Author’s Life during the Wars with France. To which is annexed, the 


or, The True Art of Self-Defence. With an 
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and Mr Hogg ought to have printed it 
in his notes to his Jacobite Relics. Like 
many other great warriors that might be 
named, Donald was a good of a 
coward at first ; fighting being quite 
an acquired taste. 


After we joined the general, we were 
commanded to march to the Blair of Athol, 
where we got a.certain account of our ene- 
my. Hearing of their number and nearness 
to us, we drew up at the house of Runrau- 
rie, then passed the of Killiecrankie, 
having a great water in the rear, and ano- 
ther on the right of our line. We left our 

in the rear, at the smith’s house ; 

drew up in battle order, and stood for 
= time. At | our et made 
appearance on the top of a hill; we 
then gave a shout, daring them, as it were, 
to advance, which they quickly did, to our 
great loss. When they advanced, we play- 
ed our cannon for an hour uponthem. The 
sun going down, caused the Hi dmen 
to advance on us like madmen, without shoe 


or ing, covering themselves from our 
fire with Shes targes. At last they cast 
away their musquets, drew their broad- 
swords, and advanced furiously upon us, 
and were in the middle of us before we could 
fire three shots a-piece ; broke us, and obli- 
ged us to retreat. Some fled to the water, 
and some other way; (we were for most 
part new men.) esbehcde. 5 «Maas 
took a horse, in order to ride the water— 
there follows me a Highlandman with sword 
and targe, in order to take the horse, and 
me You'd 4 see how he 
seampered about. always the 
horse between him and me; at xh he 
drew’ his pistol, and I fled ; he after 
me. I went above the pass, where I met 
with another water, very deep. It was 18 
foot over, betwixt two rocks. I resolved 
pet ee so T laid down my gun and 
hat and jumped, and lost one of my shoes 
inthe Many of our men were lost 
seitagrtineds tibet ba The enemy 
made the best of m 
to Dunkel, where I stayed until what of oor 
men was left came up ; then every one went 
to his respective regiment. 
(This battle was foughten in the year 89.)”” 


Hitherto Donald has exhibited few 
traits either of strength, skill, or he- 
roism ; but he soon conquered that 
cowardice natural to all mankind, and 
shewed strong — of the fu- 
ture bully. Having had a quarrel with 
an old soldier, when lying in quar- 
ters at Inverlochie, in Lochaber, Do- 

ald determ::d to demand satisfac- 
tion. He first took fourteen days’ les- 
sons in the small-sword, and then call- 
ed the old gentleman out, who came 
armed with a claymore. 
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* I urged him so that he and I went to 
the back of the garrison, in the dusk of the 
evening, lest. any person should see us.— 
We drew on.each other ; I had a small. 
sword, he had a broad. After two turns, 
he beat my sword out of my hand. I took 
my heels’; he running after me, overtook 
me, and gave me a blow with the flat side 
of the sword, obliging me to submit-to him. 
He carried'away my sword, and pann’d it 
in the canteen for two gallons of alee My 
neighbour seeing his sword go for ale, was 
very displeased with me ; but there was no 
help for what was past.” 
Shortly after, Donald challenged his 
man again, and having improved un- 
der the tuition of an old serjeant, he 
proved victorious, and run the veteran 
through the body. ‘‘ This was my first 
adventure with the sword, in the year 
1692.” 
Shortly after, he was drafted into a 
regiment serving in Flanders, and was 
present at the celebrated siege of Na- 
mur. 
*¢ We continued a closs siege at Namuire 
or a long time, with great loss of men on 

th sides. I was in six storms against the 
city, five of which I came off pretty safe ; 
the sixth time I was sorely wounded—three 
times shot, six times stabbed with a bayonet. 
—In this attack the French and we went 
through one another, in taking the palla- 
sads. All our wounded men were carried 
to, Brugtes, to an hospital there, where the 
surgeons came and dressed our wounds. I 
keeping a heart, I soon recovered.— 
This = Brine year 1695.” 

On his return to Scotland, he en- 
listed into the Earl of Angus’sregiment, 
and at Perth ran a corporal through 
the body. Thinking he had killed his 
man, he absconded. 

** T was not much afraid of any man 
catching me. I was at that time as swift 
as a Highland horse. I came for Stirling ; 
and there met me two soldiers and a drum. 
They asked me where I was going, and 
what I was ? I answered, it was none of 
their business ; they told I must give ac- 
count, and better e. One of them 
drew his shable, and said I was his prisoner. 
Immediately I jumpt over a ditch and drew 
wy sword ; then they attacked me ; I thrust 
one through the shoulder ; the drum threw 
his stick at my face and fled ; the other one 
I thrust through the hand ; he fearing far- 
ther danger, begged pardon, so they made 
the best of their way to the garrison. I fear- 
ing a party to be sent after me, went to the 
Tor-wood, where I staid that night. The 
next morning I came for Glasgow, and 
found the Captain I was recommended to, 
who immediately gave me a line to his ser- 
gree then lying at Saltcoats with recruits : 

e shipped me, and next morning we set 
sail for Ireland. Then I was pretty safe.” 
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In Dublin, he fought the keeper of _ 
a respectable house in Smock-Alley, 
and overcame him, though assisted by 
his wife. The termination of that con- 
test was highly to the honour of his an- 

ist’s Irish hospitality. ‘‘ Then he 

led up the landlady, and gave us six 

bottles of wine, and told me I was wel- 

come when I pleased ; so we parted in 

peace.” » Donald was now fast advan- 

cing to excellence in the art of self- 
defence. 

s¢ At that time I went to a French master 
to learn to push; I tarried with him a 
month ; my fellow-scholar and I fell out ; 
he said I was not able to do with the 
sword what he could do with the foil. We 
went to Oxmentoun-Green, and drew on 
each other. I wounded him in three pla- 
ces ; then we went and took a pot, and was 
good friends ; and I stayed at that school 
a month longer.” 

On leaving Dublin, Donald marched 

with his regiment to Limerick, where 
he married a girl who “ had twenty 
shillings, a cow, and a goat.” The girl 
paid the wedding-dinner ; and they 
cohabited twenty days. But after that, 
Donald discovered some flaw in the 
marriage ceremony, and cut his wife. 
This little adventure is related with a 
true military non-chalance. - 
' 6 We made the girl believe she was 
married ; and got her to pay the wedding- 
dinner out of the twenty shillings. We 
came home to her mother’s house, and lived 
together twenty days; our men, in the 
country, got orders to march in Limrick ; 
I left her with her mother. When I was 
gone, her mother went and asked the Priest 
if her daughter was married ? He told no; 
then she was angry with her daughter, and 
the daughter was not well-pleased with her 
mother ; then they ended their strife in a 
battle.’?, : 

In Limerick he makes such progress 
in the art, that he becomes a teacher, 
and sets up a school. 

‘¢ There was several other schools in the 
city with whom my master’s scholars had 
several conflicts ; at last one of the masters 
and I fell out about a sister of his whom I 
intended to marry ; all the tocher I got, 
was a duel with her brother. After which 
I set up for a master myself, and kept a 
school while our regiment lay there.” 

His regiment was now ordered to 
Holland, and Donald goes to “ the 
Bush in Bralin ;” where, says he, with 
much naivete, 

* T met with the sergeant I had kill’d at 
Perth; I asked him if ever he was a cor- 
poral in Perth ? He said he was. I said, 
was not you once kill’d at Perth, as you 
said yourself ? He said, almost, but not al- 

r, by a roguish fellow called Daniel 

Vor. XII. 
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Bane; I took him by the hand; so we 
went and took a bottle. ° He served a ser- 
geant all the wars of Queen Anne—now he 
keeps a public-house in Gravesend, about 
twenty miles from London.” 

In “ Bralin,” Donald set up a school. 
But there being there no less than 
twenty-four battalions of English, 
Switz, and Dutch, there were many 
schools, and great rivalry among his 
opponents. ' 

** They took all methods and ways to do 
me a mischief, which obliged me to be con- 
stantly on my guard, and to fight twenty. 
four times before they would be persuaded 
that I was master of my business. I took 
one of the Switz soldiers to be my servant ; 
(he could speak some broken English) this 
made me acquaint with a great many of the 
Dutch and Switz officers, who continued at 
my school weeks.” ' 

Donald M‘Bane was now not only 
a finished swordsman ; but, in our 
humble apprehension, a finished black< 
guard. ; 

*¢ T continued keeping my school a short , 
time after I came to know that there were 
four good swordsmen in the town, that kept 
women, and gaming, the wheel of fortune, 
and legerdemain, by which they got vast 
money. I resolved to have a share of that 
gain, at least to have a fair tryall for it. I. 
fought all the four, one by one ; the last of 
them was left-handed; he and I went to. 
the rampart, where we searched one, an-, 
other for fire-arms ; finding none, we drew, , 
and had two or three clean turns; at. last, 
he put up his hand, and took a pistol from ., 
the cock of his hat; he it against 
his shoulder, and presented it to me, upon . 
which I asked quarters, but he refused, 
calling me an English bouger, and, fired at; 
me, and ran for it; one of the balls went - 
through my cravat ; I, thinking I was shot, 
py ed ip as I was wont to do, but.ran | 
as I could after him, crying for the guard ; , 
the guard being half a mile distant, I was 
not heard; at last I overtook him over 
against the , and gave him a thrust 
in the buttocks ; then I fled to the Flesh- 
Market—nobody could take me out there, 
it being a privileged place ; I tarried there 
till night, then went home to my quarters, 
and called for his commerads that same, 
night, who agreed to give me. a brace 
of whoors Bs oma petty cowns a-week ; 
with this and my school, I lived very well 
for that winter.” nett 

Having gone to the camp at Breda, . 
to receive King William, on his return 
he found a slight derangement in his. 
family affairs, 

‘¢ When I came to the garrison, I in- 
quired for my mistresses ; one of them had_ 
taken up with a tinker, and said she was 
married to him; I told her, married or . 
unmarried, she must pay me a pistole a- 
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Tad 
week ; the tinker gave me my demand for 
three or four weeks, then — away with 
her, which was ies loss to me, having 
but one ; I applied to yy oy ag who 
had supplied me before, they must 
give me another, who ted my request, 
ahd gave me two, so then I had three. I 
kept my school, and my wife kept a 
change-housc, and sold wine ; so we lived 
very well. My wife was never jealous of 
mie, for E never was concerned with com- 
mon women through the whole tract of my 
marriage life.” 
- We cannot follow Donald 
the adventures of this of his 
e, which the gentle reader will be- 
lieve were sufficiently numerous, from 
the following comprehensive para- 


a7 My old trade was still going on, ga- 
ming-tents, pass-banks, and whoors, which 

’ brought me four pound: a-week. I was of- 
ten in danger by protecting them ; I risqued 
my life four or five times in a day on their 
aécount. 


** We marched from this camp to the 
camp at Cleeve, where Lord Cutts com- 
manded us ; we had a very plentiful camp. 
I-went on with my old trade. I was still at 
wars with the Dutch and the Switzers. In 
this camp a great many of our men desert- 
ed to the French ; but as soon as we catch- 
ed them, they were hanged. 

‘s There was a wood in our front, 
called the Wood of Orleance ; it was full of 
wild creatures. At that time there was a 
wild man taken by the Brandeburghs ; he 
was a-drinking at a spring-well, about 
sun-setting ; he was eight foot high. Before 

could take him, they made a net of 

rds ; he received a great many 

wounds in the taking of him. The nails 

upon his fingers and toes were a quarter 

long; if he catched hold of any pu, he 

tore clothes and skin at once. He was 

t to the Dutch general, who order- 

ed his wounds to be dressed. They called 

for a master of languages, bat could not 

understand him. I can giye no ac- 
count of him, whether he lived or died.” 


_ After. this, Donald serves with 
and cuts and slashes 


Marlborough, 
away furiously, both among friends © 


and foes. It is difficult to know what 
he wished to be at. Fighting, which 
was formerly his abhorrence, seems 
now to be a disease with him ; and 
though wounded incessantly by bay- 
onéts, swords, and -shot, his iron 
body seems always the better of it. 
We like the simplicity and good hu- 
mour of the following pasagraph : 

“© Weencam 
we lay there, 


went in to see some of my 


mistrcascs that I had there; I asked them . 
if they had got me any money ; all I got. 
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was three pistoles from six. of them. I took 
a bottle of wine with them, and was very 
hearty until nine at night, at which time [ 
left them, and came away for the camp. It 
was a little dark when I came by. the gal- 
lows, when a great many were hanging in 
chains ; one of them cried in French, with 
a-loud voice, ‘ Give me a drink of water ;’ 
hearing the voice, and thinking they were 
all dead, it made me run with speed to the 
camp, where [told the story to my.com- 
rades; they could not believe it. Next 
morning we went to see the truth of it, and 
there we found .a man hanging in chains 
alive, with a penny loaf. hanging within a 
little of his mouth ; when he would snatch 
at.it, it fed from him, and then would hit 
him on the mouth. He lived this way ele- 
ven days; he eat the flesh off both his. 
shoulders. He was a spy from the French, 
and was designed to blow up the magazine 
of that garrison. The governor ordered this 
death for him.” 

At last an accident befalls our‘hero, 
which might have been fatal. 

*¢ That night. our troops took possession 
of the fort, and looking after the dead and 
wounded, I was found among them, and 
carried into a house, that the. surgeons 
might dress our wounds ;. when he saw me, 
he said it was needless to apply any thin 
to me, for before morning I would be dead. 
My wife came, and when she saw me, she 
clapt her hands, and cried; she ran into 
the city, and got milk, and rubbed me 
with, putting some of it in my mouth.” 

The account of his recovery is very 
affecting. 

** All our wounded men were left in 
Luke; the surgeon would not dress my 
body, nor order any thing to be applied to 
me. I wasleftto the care of my wife only ; 
she addressed. herself to a Cloyster, where 
were ‘several Englishmen, who came over 
and saw me. ey caused two porters 
carry me‘on a barrow to their Cloyster ; 
they took care of me ; they. caused a tub 
to be made, wherein I lay at my whole 
length in oil for twenty days ; they opened 
my mouth with a knife, and poured in oil 
or milk. T was all this time blind; they 
killed two young dogs, ard plyed their 
lights warm to my eyes, which took the 
heat out of my eyes in twenty-four hours ; 
then they put me in a bed, and ‘fed me 
with strong broth and wine; they suf- 
fered not my wife to come near me, but 
took a room for her near the Cloyster ; in 
a little time I was in ease to travel to the 
garrison. The English clergyman in the 
Cloyster gave me four pistoles, and took a 
seat for me in the stage-waggon, in which 


- Ieame where our regiment lay, called the 


Bush in Brabant. My captain made me 
very welcome, and gave me my pay for 
the whole time I was away from the com- 


pany: 
“ When I was,perfeetly recovered I set 
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1; my wife kept an alehouse. 
went to look for my bread-woners (the 
Jasses) ; finding they were all picked up 
the Hollanders, I was obliged to fight 
‘them, and got them ; and placing them 
i for that winter, they were 
So Seaienten six milk-cows. 1 lived 
fter this very peaceably.” 

Of his adventures in Bavaria, the 
reader may have some slight idea from 
what follows :— 

« After taking the town, we laid our 
bridges on the water, and marched to the 
Duke of Bavaria’s country ; notwithstand- 
ing of my wounds, I marched with the 
army. In our march, we took a town with 
two regiments in it; they were sent pri- 
soners to Dennaward. We camped that 
night in a plentiful country; the people 
fled, and left their houses well furnished. 
We plundered, and lived a jolly life. In a 
few days’ march, we came into the heart 
of the country to a city called Freeburgh ; 
we camped there a good while. The 
French camped over against us on the other 
side of the water, at a great city called 
Ousburg. Being in an enemy’s country, we 
had liberty to do as we pleased in it. Be- 
ing fully recovered, I resolved to set up 
my old way of living at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s quarters. I got my commerads, 
who waited on my command; we set up 
all sort of gaming tents ;. we had not above 
sixty i ies in the quarters. 
Sixteen professors of the sword resolved to 
go to the emperor’s quarters, where we 

fourteen brave Dutch lasses to rein- 
orce our quarters. Next day came twenty- 
four swo en, and demanded the lasses 
again, or else give them satisfaction. We 
made up twenty-four men, and drank to- 
gether; then we fought two and two; 
there was eleven of the Dutch killed, and 
seven of our men. Our bargain was, that 
if they beat us, we were to give them the 


lasses, and pay them a tribute. We fought: 


a second time. I being of the royal, it fell 
me to fight first; the first time I was soon 
done’; but the second time, before I put 
8 I fought eight of them ; so 

5 and they promised to pay their 

tribute ; we buried our dead, and parted. 
Two.or three days after, we sent six pretty 
men to receive our tribute; but only two 
came back, and brought no money; the 
four sain Our reer a pee 

At was 

pa nee ny pint I left one to take 
> of my affairs 5 for I had always two 


next takes part in the battle 
Pes lenheim, where,, says he, 
four times shot with ball in 


veral of my body, and five times 
re eich he and was. left 
among the dead. About the middle of 
e night the Dutch of our army came a 
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plundering, and stript me of all except 
my shirt. A little after came another, and 
took the shirt also. I besouglit him to 
leave me ‘it, but he gave mea stroke with 
the butt of his gun, because I was not 
quick enough to ‘pull it off: thus was I 
left in a deplorable condition. A little 
after the ground took fire, I crept up on 
a dead man until the fire was past mé, 
then I fell off him, and lay among the 
dead, expecting death every minute, not 
only by reason of wounds, but by reason 
of the cold and great thirst that I had. 
I drank several handfuls of the dead 
men’s blood I lay beside—the more I 
drank, the worse I was. I continued un- 
til day-light—then ‘came a serjeant and 
a soldier of our company, looking for the 
wounded men of our Company ; when the 
serjeant Saw me, he Cast his coat arid put 
it on me, and they carried me on their 
shoulders to a village where the wound- 
ed were and our surgeons; then they 
gave me water to drink, to cause me vomit 
the blood I had drunk. I got my wounds 
dressed, then they gave me a dram, which 
I received.” Fon 

Before he is at all recovered from 
his wounds, he gets impatient for an- 
other row, and makes the following 
one. 

““T had some money, wherewith I em. 
ployed a surgeon for myself, so that in a 
month’s time I would have jumpt upon my 
crutches, and walked through the town, 
where I saw my old trade of gaming -go- 
ing on very well. I called for the mas- 
ter of the game, and asked him why he 
gave me none of the profit; (he was an 
Italian in the German service.) He told 
me he had two commerads that were 
Frenchmen that knew me not ;—they 
would give me n unless I would 
fight all the three: I told them I would 
have a fair trial for it, so sent for a sword. 
The Italian and I went to it—he was 
lame of his left arm, and I of my legs— 
you may judge how the spectators did 
laugh to see two lame men fight, I fought 
him and the other two, and wounded 
them all three, so I became master of 

part in various sie- 
ges, and has his hands tolerably full of 
employment. 

“ At the siege of Ath I was in several 
storms; I was throwing. eight 
hours together, where 1 got a ball in m 
head, which will mind me of it while 
live. That city submitted to the Duke, 
and were sent prisoners to Holland. This 
campaign ended, and we were ordered to 
our garrisons : it fell the lot of our regi, 
ment to go to Bridges, where I recover- 
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ed of the wound in my head—I have a 
Piece of silver in it—while I was under 
the cure my contributions came in to me 
from my commerads. When I was fully 
recovered 1 set up a school, and had very 
good business; I had several combats in 
protecting my new ladies I got there. 

_ © In 1707 we took the field, and camp- 
ed at Pungdeperie. During this camp I 
had good business by gaming and with 
my ladies. ‘There was a wicked fellow 
who belonged to the Dutch Blue-Guards 
—he was a French gascoon—he bullied 
all the swordsmen belonging to them.— 
He and I fell out about a mistress; he 
challenged me immediately to answer 
him, which I did. So we went out to the 
back of an old trench, where he shewed 
me five graves which he had filled, and 
told me I should be the sixth—we had 
a great many spectators, both Dutch and 
English.—If 1 would not yield him the 
lady, for shame I could not but fight him ; 
—he drew his sword, and with it drew a 
line, saying, that should be my grave. I 
told him it was too short for me, likewise 
I did not love to lie wet at night, but 
said it would fit him better. We fell to 


it; he advanced upon me so that I was 
obliged to give way a little: I bound his 
sword, and made a half thrust at his 
breast,—he timed me, and wounded me 


in the mouth. We took another turn ; 
I took a little better care, and gave him 
a thrust in the body, which made him 
very angry. He came upon me very bold- 
ly—some of the spectators cried, Stand 
your ground.—I wished them in my 
place ; then I gave him a thrust in the 
belly—he then darted his sword at me— 
I parried it—he went and lay down on 
his coat and spake none. I took up my 
scabbard, and made the best of my way 
to the regiment, hearing no more about 
him, but that his commerads were glad he 
was off the stage, for he was very trou- 
blesome.”’ 

Two other extracts, and we have 
done. 

At this time we marched to Newvel, 
where we pursued the French, and beat 
up their rear, and took four regiments 
prisoners. After this we marched to a 
place called Swinie, where we halted for 
some time. One day, as I walked along 
the line, I met with a pass-bank at the 
front of the Dane’s horse ; I asked a share 
of the money that was got at the game : 
the master answered, he had a point on 
his sword—I told him mine had another 
—then we went to try it in a little wood 
in the rear of the camp. We no sooner 
drew but he cried for help, and cried, 
Follow on, follow on, follow on. There 
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was a great many of his countrymen 
grassing their horses, who came on me 
with swords, staves, and clubs and stones, 
which obliged me to take my heels. [| 
happened with my spadroon to wound 
their quarter-master, which put them in 
@ great rage at me; they followed me 
hard. In the way as I fled there was a 
trench by a-boor’s house; I thought to 
jump it, but the ground broke in with 
me, so I fell in it. Before I got out I 
got many a stroke; then they drew me 
ovt. The quarter-master ordered them to 
beat me, and they did do it to purpose, 
so that I was left for dead. There was a 
well where they used to water their hor- 
ses—he ordered me to be cast into it— 
there was not above a foot and a half of 
water in it. When I came to my senses 
T looked about me, but could see nothing 
but, as it were, a star above me. Thus-I 
lay in a most wretched condition, being 
all blood and battery, my clothes rent off 
me—my back black with bruised blood. 
Some time after there came a woman to 
draw water; I took hold of the chain, 
and came up to the breast of the well. 
When the woman saw me, she supposed 
I was a devil—she quit her hands of the 
chain, and I went down to my old quar- 
ters: the last fall was worse than the 
first. There I lay bemoaning my misfor- 
tune, and like to perish every moment 
with cold; I cried, but nobody was to 
hear me in that pit. The time of water- 
ing horse came, and I was drawn up; 
when the men saw me they blessed them- 
selves, and asked what I was: I told 
them I was drunk, and fell into it ; they 
asked me where my clothes were; I told 
them that the boors took them from me. 
One of them called a Geneva man, and 
gave me adram, and shewed me the way 
to the regiment; I thanked him kindly. 
When I thought all trouble was over, it 
but began with me ; for, as I went along 
the line, all the dogs of the army came 
out on me—the faster I ran they followed 
me the harder—at last I came to my 
tent. When my wife saw me in such a 
case, she cried pitifully ; I desired her to 
getasurgeon. When he came, I let blood 
of both arms, and got a hot drink, and 
went to bed. I did not recover for a 
month’s time. After this I proclaimed 
open wars with all such base rogues, then 
we went to our winter quarters. I set up 
my school in Ghent.” 

The wars at last are over, and Do- 
nald returns to Britain. His auto-bio- | 
graphy thus concludes. . 

“ Some time after I recovered, I went 
and married a wife; I kept an ale-house 
and a school, and lived very well in Lon- 
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don. I foight thirty-seven prizes in Bear- 
Garden. 

“ At the late rebellion, I left Chance- 
College, and listed in General Honey- 
wood’s regiment of dragoons, where I 
was made a serjeant. I had the honour 
to guard the standard at the battle of 
Preston. After the battle we were or- 
dered to lie in Balton, in the muir of Lan- 
caster, where, by reason of the long cold 
winter, my old wounds in my leg broke 
out, which caused me to draw my dis- 
charge, which was granted me, and was 
recommended to Chancie-College as a 
serjeant of dragoons; yet being willing 
to serve his Majesty, I went as gunner 
to Fort-William, in the north of Scotland. 
In 1726, I fought a clean young man at 
Edinburgh; I gave him seven wounds, 
and broke his arm with the faulchion ; 
this I did at the request of several noble- 
men and gentlemen. But now being six- 
ty-three years of age, resolves never to 
fight any more, but to repent for my for- 
mer wickedness,” 

We should wish to know what the 
members of the Celtic Society think of 
our friend Donald. Could they turn 
out a man who, with the broad-sword, 
would have had a single chance against 
such a hero ?>—Not one. We never saw 
a set of more decided hashes in all our 
born days than the majority of the Cel- 
tic. Scarcely one of them knew how to 
hold his claymore.—Howshould they? 
—What has a writer's clerk, or an 
apothecary’s apprentice, or even an 
apothecary himself, to do with a broad- 
sword in his hand? —— these 

ing and glowering gentry had, most 
paren tom never had a piece of cold iron 
under their control before, except a 
spit, in some sportive encounter with 
ascullion. They held their concern out 
before them at arm’s-length, as if in 
danger of committing accidental sui- 
cide ; and we heard a puny, blear-eyed, 
parritch-faced gawky ask his compeer, 
who was both oe and file a 
** Dugald, isna she desperate hea- 
vy?” Had Donald M‘Bane been let 
loose, single-handed, against the Cel- 
tic Society, on their march down to 
Leith, the day of his Majesty’s arrival, 
all the circumadjacent nursery-gardens 
of the Walk would have been richly ma- 
nured. There is something wanting at 
the very bottom of the whole Society. 
It.would take a year of Francalanza’s 
life to make them a match for a mo- 
derate deputation of tailors. 


Now, we know that we have been 
severely blamed for not cutting up the 
Celtic Society ; but private friendship 
for many of the individuals composin 
it must be our excuse. God forbid that 
we sbould publicly attack a hody of 
men, merely because their conduct ap- 
pears idiotical. We prefer speaking 
with the members in private, and with 
assuring them of the most laughable 
figure which they cut, in open day, 
and in the streets of a city where many 
of them were born, and almost. all of 
them bred, (some highly too,) with 
their posteriors as bare as on the hour 
they were first whipt into life. We 
appeal to their wives, or mothers, 
or sisters, or female relations of any 
denomination, if we are not speaking 
so as to command their warmest sym- 
pathy. We have them all on our side 
—the Celt only the kilt on his. But 
still the hairy monster stands without 
symptoms of repentance or remorse, 
glorying in his shame, and fit to get 
drunk with Noah. 

It is a remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of mankind, that there never yet 
has been a distinguished Celt in any 
profession, civil or military, except 
Ossian, and Dugald M‘Glashan, the 
Pandarus of the Tron-Kirk. If a Celt 
is a parson, he preaches every con- 
gregation into a snore with his sni- 
vel ; if he is a barrister, he passes rich 
with forty pounds a-year ; if a soldier, 
he is either instantly killed, or leads 
his men to be butchered—Devil the 
one thing can he do, but snuff, chew, 
smoke, plug, drink whisky, devour 
oat-meal, and wear a kilt; and, now, 
it would appear that he cannot even 
wear a kilt without a society to spur 
him on to that outrage on decency and 
civilization. The Celts could not even 
dig their own Caledonian Canal, but 
had to borrow those everlasting dig- 
gers, the Irishmen, to connect sea with 
sea. Emigration ought to be encoura- 
ged to its utmost limits ; and if there 
is to be a Celtic Society at all, let it be 
numerous, and its meetings held, on 
the other side of the Atlantic. , 

Fairest of Readers, do not you think 
it much better to wear the breeches ? 
We are ourselves President’ of the 
Breech-Society, and, in that capacity, 
now bid you a tender farewell, 
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We never heard the Rev. 
Richmond hold forth in the pulpit but 
once, and we th t him what you 
pap mec ca arte - 
er. He away apparently wi 
much facility, his course not being 
slackened by any distressing burthen 
of ideas. He cantered along smoothly 
enough, with his right leg foremost ; 
and when he pulled up, he as 
fresh as a two-year-old—no ng 
and blowing—and without having 
turned a single hair. It was by no 
means unpleasant to look upon him in 
the pulpit ; and although we did not 
remember any thing he was e- 

to communicate to his audience, 
yet his discourse made us, if possible, 
more amiable than usual, and we felt to- 
wards him thatgratefulkindness which 
good people like us always entertain 
for weak well-meaning men, who act 
the public joe of benefactors and in- 
structors of their i 

Mr Richmond, we gather from his 
accent, is an Englishman, and we 
sume he has a living in the southern 

pestiouhisly kisd of bike to ome 
It i i im to come 
duiantbRhoinde emlberlsrons Mert; 
and instruct us in saving knowledge. 
Our own clergy, it w appear from 
this, are not capable of taking care of 
their own congregations and en 
ioners, being a set of pursy, e- 
nosed, big-bellied, apoplectical theolo- 

i ing in riches, and inha- 
like so many palaces in 

an Eastern fairy tale. So down come, 
once &-year, be it more or less, Mr 
h , and other wise men 

of South, to e nd the Scrip- 
tures, and illuminate the darkness of 
our benighted understandings. No~ 
thing can be _— — ae com- 
plimentary, certai the Rev. 
Gentleman is entitled to + warmest 
thanks, both in this world and in the 
world to.come. We beg him, there- 
fore, to accept of them now, once for 

, and to point out how we can be 

able or —_ to him, for ~ tie 
takes in our bodily 
welfare. 
. _But:we Seotch are a very touchy and 
tyset-of heathens. It would bea most 


rash and unadvised thing, indeed, to 
conclude that we are all grateful, mild, 
milk-and-water creatures, because such 
is the character of the Editor and Con- 
tributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. If 
they were all! like us, this would be a 
heavenly world indeed, and Mr Rich- 
mond would have no occasion to preach 
at all, except just to keep us all as per- 
fect and as pure as_he found us; but 
we weep to say, that we are but a rem- 
nant, and that wickedness doth great- 
ly abound among this people. wn 
comes our inestimable friend Leigh to 
shew us the road to salvation; and 
what is his reward? Why, almost uni- 
versal scorn and contempt. The popu- 
lation, both rural, urban, and villatic, 
consider him an absolute ninny ; and 
while they dare net to accuse him of 
any vice or crime, they, with almost 
one voice, hoot and hiss him as an im« 
i imterloper, who thrusts out 
is nose and his tongue into other 
ple’s concerns, and who deserves 
ing returned across the Border with 
a flea in his ear, and a rod upon his 
hinder-end. 

Now we are shocked at such mon- 
strous i titude; for, though Mr 
Richmond be, as we were forced to ac- 
knowledge, a wishy-washy preacher, 
and a man of the very meanest abili- 
ties, still, what is that to the purpose, 
if he be a truly evangelical clergyman 
of the Church of England? He isob- 
viously a chosen vessel, without crack 
or flaw, and overflowing with sound 
doctrine. What matters it, if he bein 
the shape of a cypher? The weakest, 
we are told, often prove the strongest 
in a right cause ; and Mr Richmond, 
in his uttermost imbecility, meekly de- 
scending to Zero on the intellectual 
scale, and preaching away, not only 
without any pretence to talents, but 
with the most winning disavowal of 
all human wisdom, is precisely the 
sort of man required as an Itinerant in 
the present most alarming crisis. 

For, the people of Scotland are not 
so much a a8 a press-proud _ 
ple. They have, of late years, addict~ 
ed themselves most da usly to the 
use of reason ; and, to the destruction 
of all true religion, are discontented 
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and dissatisfied unless they can attach 
some slight meaning to the use of 
words, not only in temporal, but in 
iritual affairs. This is indeed de- 
plorable ; and both grieved and indig- 
nant are we to say, that their pastors, 
. instead of striving, as of old, with might 
and main, to stem the torrent of rea- 
son that threatens to bear down every 
thing unintelligible in its course, they 
address themselves to the understand- 
ings of their flock, absolutely teach 
them to found faith in intellect as well 
as feeling, and to read the Bible as.a 
revelation from God to his. rational 
creatures. 

At such a crisis, Oh! for a few do. 
zens or scores of Leigh Richmonds.— 
One is by far too few. He cannot preach 
Scotland to any effect in a fortnight 

r annum. If he travels by canals, he 
poe that precious article (a leading 
one in all the greater Periodicals) — 
Time. If he gigs it, he is sure to break 
down at. last, and fracture his skull. 
If he rides, he gets.saddle-sick. We 
see no other plan for him but to give 
up his living in England, and preach 

d right and left, without stop 
- or stay, during the remainder of his 
mortal existence. 

Yet there seem difficulties in the 
way of his ultimate and permanent 
success, even aecording to this simple 
scheme. It would take a more able- 
bodied man than Mr Richmond to re- 
claim, even. in a life-time, the Goose- 
dubs and the Gorbals. Camlachie 
would stand a long tussle ; and slow. 
would be his progress along the Gal- 
lowgate, in.the vicinity of the barracks. 
Glasgow alone would stand a battery 
of twenty great guns of the gospel, be- 
fore a single breach was effected in the 
enemy's walls. Once more, therefore, 
do we fervently say, “‘ Oh! for scores 
of Leigh Richmonds,” or Scotland and 
all its inhabitations must perish. 

_ But the prospect:is not sodark after 
all; and a light breaks in upon our 
gloom. For although Mr Richmond . 
cannot preach: at all times and at-all 
places, en propria persona et vivd voce, 
as Mr Egan, the truly evangelical au- 
thor of Boxiana, and Life in London, 
would say ; yet he can print, and thus 
save the Land of Cakes and Caulkers 
from the wrath tocome. He has printed, 
and Scotland will yet be saved py THE 
Darryman’s Davucuter, through 
the medium of the Cheap Tract So- 


ciety. 
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The name ofthis one of “* God's real 
children,” Mr Richmond has-not fully 
annouticed te the. world ; he having 
chosen to print it thus—W——e, a 


reviation of a.young 
conan, The character is oon oie 
real life ; and thus runs the commence- 
ment of the letter that made tlem-first 
acquainted with each other: 


“ Rev.. Sir, 

“ I take the’ liberty to write. to you. 
Pray excuse me, for I have never spoken 
to you.’ But I once heard’ you, when 
you preached at ——-——— church. I be- 
lieve you are a faithful preacher, to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath that will, 
be revealed. against. all those that live in 
sin, and die impenitent. Pray go on in 
the strength of the Lord. And may he 
bless you: and crown your labour of leve 
with success, and give yor souls for your 
hire:! 

“The Lord has promised to be -with 
those whom he calls and sends forth to 
preach his word to the end of time: for. 
without him we can do nothing. I was 
much rejoiced to. hear of those marks of 
love and affection to that poor soldier of. 
the S. D. militia, Surely the. love of. 
Christ sent you to that poor man: may 
that love ever dwell richly in you by 
faith |! may it constrain you to seek the. 
wandering souls of men with the fervent, 
desire to spend and be spent for, his. 
glory! May the unction of the Holy. 
Spirit attend the word spoken by you. 
with power, and convey deep conviction, 
to the hearts of your hearers! May 
many of them. experience the divine 
change of being: made new creatures in. 
Christ !’* i 

The letter concludes with a request, 
that Mr Richmond would bury the 
writer’s sister, then in her coffin, He: 
ought not, since this is a true ree: 
to have altered the orthography of the., 
poor girl’s letter. Writers of fiction, 
only should: attend to effeet.; truth’: 
ought never to’ be made to submit to: 
such sacrifices. 

“ T was mueh-struck withthe simple 
and earnest strain of devotion which this’ 
letter breathed.) It was but indifferently 
written and spelt. But this the rather 
tended to endear the hitherto unknown: 
writer, as it seemed characteristic of the’ 
union of humbleness of station with emi- 
nence of piety.. I felt: quite thankful that:: 
I was favoured with a correspondent of: 
this description; the more so, as such’ 
characters were at. that time very rare in 
the neighbourhood.” fu) 

The Dairyman himself had breughe « 
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this letter to Mr Richmond, and wait- 
ed an answer at the outside of the gate. 

He was an old grey-headed man, and 
the following conversation is said to 
have between him and Mr Rich- 
mond : 

- “ What is your ion ?” 

. “ Sir, I have lived most of my days in 
a little cottage at -———., six miles from 
here. I have rented a few acres of 
ground and kept some cows, which, in 
addition to my day labour, has been the 
means of supporting and bringing up my 
family.” 

“ What family have you ?” 

“A wife, now getting very aged and 
~ helpless, two sons, and one daughter ; for 
my other poor dear child is just departed 
out of this wicked world.” 

“ T hope, for a better.” 

“IT hope so, too: poor thing, she 
did not use to take to such good ways 
as her sister; but I do believe that her 
sister’s manner of talking with her be- 
fore she died was the means of saving 
her soul. What a mercy it is to have 
such a childas mine is! I never thought 
about my own soul seriously till she, 
poor girl, begged and prayed me to flee 
from the wrath to come.” 

“ How old are you ?”” 

" Near seventy, and my wife is older ; 
we are getting old and almost past our 
labour ; but our daughter has left a good 
place, where she lived in service, on pur- 
pose to come home and take care of us 
and our little dairy. Anda dear, duti- 
fal, and affectionate girl she is.” 

~ «Was she always so ?” 

“No, sir; when she was very young, 
she was all for the world, and pleasure, 
and dress, and company. Indeed we 
were all very ignorant, and thought if we 
took care for this life, and wronged no- 
body, we should be sure to go to heaven 
at Jast. My daughters were both wilful, 
and, like ourselves, strangers to the ways 
of God and the word of his grace. But 
the eldest of them went out to service, 
and some years ago she heard a sermon 
preached at church, by a gentle- 
man that was going to ————, as chap- 
lain to the colony, and from that time 
she seemed quite another creature. She 
began.to read the Bible, and became so- 

The first time. she re- 


from, her wages, and said, as we were 

getting old, she was sure we should want 

help; adding, that she did not wish to 

spend it in fine clothes, as she used to 

do, only to feed pride and vanity. She 

said, she would rather shew gratitude 
16 
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to her dear father and mother, because 
Christ had shewn such mercy to her. 

“ We wondered to hear her talk, and 
took great delight in her company; for 
her temper and behaviour were so hum- 
ble and kind, she seemed so desirous to 
do us good both in soul and body, and 
was so different from what we had ever 
seen her before, that, careless and igno- 
rent as we had been, we began to think 
there must be something real in religion, 
or it never could alter a person so much 
in a little time. 

“Her youngest sister, poor soul! used 
to laugh and ridicule her at that time, and 
said her head was turned with her new 
ways. ‘ No, sister,’ she would say, ‘not 
my head, but hope my heart is turned 
from the love of sin to the love of God. 
I wish you may one day see, as I do, the 
danger and vanity of your present condi- 
tion.’ 

“* Her poor sister would reply, ‘ I do 
not want to hear any of your preaching ; 
I am no worse than other people, and 
that is enough for me.’—‘ Well, sister,’ 
Elizabeth would say, ‘ if you will net -hear 
me, you cannot hinder me from praying 
for you, which I do with all my heart.’ 

“ And now, sir, I believe those pray- 
ers are answered. For when her sister 
was taken ill, Elizabeth went to Mrs 

’s to wait in her place, and take 
care of her. She said a great deal to her 
about her soul, and the poor girl began 
to be so deeply affected, and sensible of 
her past sin, and so thankful for her sis- 
ter’s kind behaviour, that it gave her 
great hopes indeed for her sake. When 
my wife and I went to see her as she lay 
sick, she told us how grieved and ashamed 
she was of her past life; but said, she 
had a hope through grace that her dear 
sister’s Saviour would be her Saviour 
too: for she saw her own sinfulness, felt 
her own helplessness, and only wished to 
cast herself upon Christ as her hope and 
salvation. 

“ And now, sir, she is gone, and I hope 
and think her sister’s prayers for her eon- 
version to God have been answered. The 
Lord grant the same for her poor father 
and mother’s sake likewise !’’ 

“This conversation was a very pleasing 
commentary upon the letter which I had 
received, and made me anxious both to 
comply with the request, and to become 
acquainted with the writer. I promised 
the good Dairyman to attend on the Fri- 
day at the appointed hour; and after 
some more conversation respecting his 
own state of mind under the present 
trial, he went away.” 


Mr Richmond goes and buries the 
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‘girl ; and it seems @ sinner is o 
Leer at converted at thie grave. rr 
* A man of the village, who had hitherto 
been ofa very careless and even profligate 
character, went into the church through 
mere curiosity, and with no better pur- 
‘pose than that of vacantly gazing at the 
ceremony. He came likewise to the 
grave, and during the reading of those 
prayers which are appointed for thatpart 
of the service, his mind received a deep, 
serious conviction of his sin and spiritual 
danger. It was an impression that never 
wore off, but gradually-ripened into the 
most satisfactory evidence of an entire 
change, of which I had many and long- 
continued proofs. He always referred to 
the Burial Service, and to some particular 
sentences of it, as the clearly ascertained 
instrument of bringing him, through grace, 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 

Having thus kindly condescended to 
bury the young girl, (and a great con- 
descension the surviving sister consi- 
ders it,) Mr Richmond, in a few days 
after the funeral, pays a visit to the 
Datryman’s Davecuter at a noble- 
man’s seat, where she is one of the un- 
der housemaids. He favours us with a 
very long and florid description of the 
mansion and surrounding , hot 
quite in the style of the author of Wa- 
verley ; and perhaps rather out of place 
andseason. After aninterview, in which 
the girl quite abases herself before him, 
crying, “‘ Sir, I take it very kind, you 
have condescended to leave the com- 
pany of the rich, and converse with 
the poor ;” he walks away, and cla 
himself down upon his breech on ahill- 
side ; the prospect from which, and all 
the rem it awakened in his — 
are ibed with prodigious prolixity. 
Mr Richmond seems not to be aware, 
that in seeking this indulgence of his 
taste and ‘feelings, he was, in fact, a 
considerable sensualist. He might just 
as well have gone into a garden and 
devi berries, or stopt at an 
inn and lunched on a cold pigeon-pie. 
But the unsuspecting simplicity of the 
man is one of the most deligh qua- 
lities of his character. 

Mr Richmond and the Dairymaid 
are now confirmed correspondents ; and 
she takes him on his weak side. How 
sweetly this great and popular preacher 
must have been glutted by the judicious 
praises of the evangelical W——e ! 

* Dear Sir, 

“I have felt it very consoling to read 
your kind letter to-day ; I feel thankful to 
God for ministers in our church who love 

Vor. XII. 
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and fear his namie: there it is where the 
people in general look ‘for salvation ; and 
there may they ever find it, for Jesus’ 
sake! May his word, spoken by you, his 
chosen vessel of grace, be inade'spirit and 
life to their dead souls! May it cOme 
from you, as an instrument in the hand 
of God, as sharp arrows frém a strong 
archer, and strike a death-blow to all 
their sins! How I long to see the ar- 


rows of conviction fasten on'the minds. 


of those that are hearers of the Word 
and not doers! OQ, sir! be ambitious for 
the glory of God and the salvation. of 
souls. It will add to the lustre of your 
crown of glory, as well as to your’pre- 
sent joy and peace.” 

The Datryman’s DavcuTter then 
recollects that Mr Richmond is a mar- 
ried man ; and writes thus prettily for 
both ends of the table. 

“ Sir, I hope Mrs and you are 
both of one heart and one mind. Then 
you will sweetly agree in all things that 
make for your present and eternal happi- 
ness. Christ sent his disciples out, not 
singly, but two and two, that they might 
comfort and help each other, in those 
ways and works which their Lord com- 
manded them to pursue.” 

But she soon forgets the Parson’s la~ 
dy, and directs her battery against 
himself alone. 

* Dear Sir, I thank you for your kind- 
ness and condescension, in leaving those 
that are of high rank and birth in the 
world, to converse with me, who am but 
a servant here below. But when I con- 
sider what a high calling, what honour . 
and dignity God has conferred on me, to 
be called his child, to be born of his Spi- 
rit, made an heir of glory, and joint-heir 
with Christ; how humble and circum- 
spect should I be in all my ways, as @ 
dutiful and loving child to an affectionite. 
and loving Father! When I venga | 
consider these things, it fills me wi 
love and gratitude to God, and I do not 
wish for any higher station, nor envy the 
rich. I rather pity them, if they are not 
good as well as great. My blessed Lord 
was pleased to appear in the form of a 
servant; and I long to be like him. 

“JT did not feel in so happy a frame 
for conversation that day, nor yet that 
liberty to explain my thoughts, which I 
sometimes do. The fault must have 
been all in myself; for there was no- 
thing in you biit what seemed to evi- 
dence a Christian spirit, temper, and 
disposition. I very much wished for an 
opportunity to converse with you. [I 
feel very thankful to God that you do 
a 
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if you are found faithful, you will soon 
sit down with him in glory.” 

All this is mightily pleasant ; and 
the publication of it, on cheap eap Paper 
alike gratifying to Mr Richmon him- 
pun) and instructive to all Christen- 


Elevated by the reverence of the 
Datryman’s Daucnrer, Mr Rich- 
mond 0 a loftier baw and is at 
once, moralist, metaphysician, t 
and divine. Y a 

“ The mind of man is like a moving 
picture, supplied with objects, not only 
from contemplation on things present, 
but from the fruitful sources of recollec- 
tion and anticipation. 

“Memory retraces past events, and 
restores an ideal reality to seenes which 
are gone by for ever. They live again in 
revived imagery, and we seem to hear 
and see with renewed emotions what 
we heard and saw at a former period. 
Sucecessions of such recollected circum- 
stances often form a series of welcome 
memorials. In religious meditation the 
memory becomes a sanctified instrument 
of spiritual improvement. 

* Another part of this animated pic- 
ture is furnished by the pencil of Hope. 
She draws encouraging prospects for the 
soul, by connecting the past and present 
with the future. Seeing the promises 
afar off, she is persuaded of their truth, 
and embraces them as her own. 

“ The Spirit of God gives a blessing to 
both these acts of the mind, and employs 
them in the service of religion. Every 
faculty of body and soul, when considered 
as.a part of ‘the purchased possession’ 
of the Saviour, assumes a new character. 
How powerfully does the Apostle, on this 
ground, urge a plea for holy activity and 
watchfulness! ‘ What ! know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God; and ye are not your own? Forye 
are bought with a price: therefore glori- 
fy God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.’ 

“ The Christian may derive much pro- 
fit and enjoyment from the use of the 

» as it concerns those transac- 
tions in which he once bore a part. In 
his endeavours to recall past conversa- 
tions and intercourse with deceased 


oe idea producés another, till 
is most agreeably and _usefully 
lively and holy imagina- 


to the narra- 
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and his family at their own cottage. 
The narrative is somewhat verbose, 
but we think ‘all our readers will be 
delighted with the truly humble spirit 
exhibited in the following sentences. 

“This,”’ thought I, “is a fit residence 
for piety, peace, and contentment. May 
I learn a-fresh lesson for advancement in 
each, through the blessing of God, on 
this visit !”’ 

“ Sir,”’ said the daughter, “ we are not 
worthy that you should come under our 
roof. We take it very kind that you 
should travel so far to see us.” 

** My Master,” I replied, “ came a 
great deal farther to visit us poor sinners. 
He left the bosom of his Father, laid 
aside his glory, and came down to his 
lower world on a visit of mercy and love ; 
and ought not we, if we profess to follow 
him, to bear each other’s infirmities, and 
go about doing good as he did ?”’ 

Mr Leigh Richmond has here in- 
stituted a sort of comparison between 
himself and our Saviour, in which he 
frankly confesses his own inferiority ; 
but such are the prejudices of persons 
not evangelical, that we should not be 
at all surprised if this passage should 
be condemned by many as an atrocious 
and almost insane forgetfulness of the 
utter worthlessness of human nature 
and all its thoughts, before the image 
of a Divine Being. But the truly evan- 
gelical will know better ; and feel, in 
this allusion to his own name and na- 
ture along with those of the Son of 
God, that Mr Richmond was perfect- 
ch justified by the purity of his own 

rare so far beyond what can ever 

roached by unenlightened men, 
on t words are in him meek and 
humble and pious, which in others 
would be most presumptuous, arro- 
gant, and blasphemous. 

Several of the DatnymMan’s Daucu- 
TER’s Jetters follow. They contain 
many proofs of a kind, amiable, and 
affectionate heart. But there is such a 
constant buttering of Mr Richmond, 
that at last we think too much of the 
profession of the young scribe’s fa- 
ther, and conceive of Mr Richmond, 
absolutely lubricated all over with 
the richest oil. When any of our cor- 

mdents butter us, (which many 
do.) instead of publishing their let- 
ters, we throw into the Balaam 
chest. This is partly to be attri- 
buted to our amiable: modesty, and 
partly to a suspicion of being trotted. 
But Mr Richmond is too modest to 
feel any thing of the sort ; and takes 
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as his due the whole produce of the 
auy. He feels himself to be a good 
man, and all the world admits him ° 
be a great one ; so all this greasin 
not only excusable, but praise-w i 
and bearing the character of an evan- 
gelical preacher of God s word. 

But poor Betty White—for that we 
shall suppose is her name—falls into 
a galloping consumption, and Mr 
Richmond attends her death-bed. The 
situation is a pathetic one ; and the 
reader will judge if he has done it jus- 
tice. 

* What is your present view of the 
state in which you were, before you felt 
seriously concerned about the salvation 
of your soul ?” 

“ Sir, 1 was a thoughtless girl, fond of 
dress and finery ; I loved the world, and 
the things that are in the world; I lived 
in service among worldly people, and ne- 
ver had the happiness of being in a fa- 
mily where worship was regarded, and 
the souls of the servants cared for either 
by master or mistress. I went once on 
a Sunday to church, more to see and be 
seen, than to pray or hear the Word of 
God. I thought I was quite good enough 
to be saved, and disliked and often Jaugh- 
ed at religious people. I was in great 


darkness ; I knew nothing of the way of 


salvation ; I never prayed, except in the 
most formal and lifeless manner, nor was 
sensible of the awful danger of a prayer- 
less state. [ wished to maintain the cha- 
racter of a good servant, and was much 
lifted up whenever I met with applause. 
I was tolerably moral and decent in my 
conduct, from motives of carnal and 
worldly policy; but I was a stranger to 
God and Christ: I neglected my soul ; 
and had I died in such a state, hell must, 
and would justly, have been my portion.” 

“ How long is it since you heard the 
sermon which you hope, through God’s 
blessing, effected the change in your 
heart ?”” 

** About five years ago.” 

** How was it brought about ?” 

* Tt was reported that a Mr-——_—, 
who was detained by contrary winds from 
embarking on board ship as chaplain to a 
distant part of the world, was to preach 
at church. Mady advised me not 
to go, for fear he should turn my head; 
as they say he held strange notions. But 
curiosity, and an opportunity of appear- 
ing in a new gown,’ which I was very 
proud of, induced me to ask leave of my 
mistress to go. Indeed, sir, I had no 
better motives than yanity and curiosity. 
Yet thus it pleased the Lord to order it 
for his own glory. 
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“I accordingly went to church, and 
saw a great crowd of people collected to- 
gether. I often think of the contrary 
states of my mind during the former and 
latter part. of the service. For a while, 
regardless of the worship of God, I look- 
ed around me, and was anxious to attract 
notice myself. My dress, like that of too 
many gay, vain, and silly servant-girls, 
was much above my station, and very dif- 
ferent from that which becomes an hum- 
ble sinner, who has a modest sense of 
propriety and decency. The state of my 
mind was visible enough from the foolish 
finery of my apparel. 

“ At length, the clergyman gave out 
his text : ‘ Be ye clothed with humility.’ 
He drew a comparison between the clo- 
thing of the body with that of the soul. 
At a very early part of his discourse, I 
began to feel ashamed of my passion for 
fine dressing and apparel; but when he 
came to desccribe the garment of salva- 
tion with which a Christian is clothed, I 
felt a powerful discovery of the nakedness 
of my own soul. I saw that I had nei- 
ther the humility mentioned in the text, 
nor any one part of the true Christian 
character. I looked at my gay dress, and 
blushed for shame on account of my 
pride. I looked at the minister, and he 
seemed to be as a messenger sent from 
heaven to open my eyes. I looked at the 
congregation, and wondered whether any 
one else felt as I did. I looked at my 
heart, and it appeared full of iniquity. I 
trembled as he spoke, and yet I felt a 
great drawing of heart to the words he 
uttered. 

“He opened the riches of divine grace 
in God’s method of saving the sinner. I 
was astonished at what I had been doing 
all the days of my life. He described the 
meek, lowly, and humble example of 
Christ ; I felt proud, lofty, vain, and self- 
consequential. He represented Christ as 
‘ Wisdom ;’ I felt my ignorance. He held 
him forth as ‘ Righteousness;’ I was con- 
vinced of my own guilt. He proved him 
to be ‘ Sanctification ;? I saw my cor- 
ruption. He proclaimed him as ‘ Re- 
demption ;’ I felt my slavery to sin, and 
my captivity to Satan. He concluded 
with an-animated address to sinners, in 
which he exhorted them to flee from the 
wrath to come, to cast off the love of 
outward. ornaments, to put on Jesus 
Christ, and be clothed with true humili. 
ty. 

“ From that hour I never lost sight of 
the value of my soul and the danger of a 
sinful state. 1 inwardly, blessed God for 
the sermon, although my mind was in q 
state of great confusion, — 
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sir, would it be, if many a poor girl, like 
myself, were turned from the love of 
outward adorning and putting on of fine 
apparel, to seek that which. is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price. 

“The greater part of the congregation, 
unused to such faithful and scriptural 
sermons, disliked and complained of the 
severity of the preacher: while a few, 
as 1 aflerwards found, like myself, were 
deeply affected, and earnestly wished to 
hear him again. But he preached there 
no more. 

“ From that time I was led, through a 


or desire, In his fulness 

found all that my poverty could 

; in his bosom I have found a rest- 
Og ree aaa erence ate 


“ Were you not soon convinced,” I 

your salvation must be an 

of entire grace on the part of God, 

wholly independent of your own previous 
works or deservings ?”” 

“ Dear sir, what were my works be- 
fore I heard that sermon, but evil, carnal, 
selfish, and ungodly? The thoughts of 
of my heart, from my youth upward, 
were only evil, and that continually. 
And my deservings, what were they, but 
the deservings of.a fallen, depraved, care- 
less soul, that regarded neither law nor 
gospel? Yes, sir, I immediately saw that 
if ever I were saved, it must be by the 
free mercy of God, and that the whole 
praise and honour of the work would be 
his from first to last.” 

_ There is much more in the same 
strain, and at last the ‘me girl dies, 
and is buried by Mr Richmond. The 

funeral is described at great length ; 

and is not the following most 
naturally and affectingly introduced ? 

“ The scenery was in unison with that 
tranquil frame of mind which is most 
suitable for holy meditation. A rich and 
fruitful valley lay immediately beneath ; 
it was adorned with corn-fields and pas- 
tures, through which a small river wind- 
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ed in a variety of directions, and many 
herds grazed upon its banks. A fine 
range of opposite hills, covered with gra- 
zing flocks, terminated with a bold sweep 
into the ocean, whose blue waves appear- 
ed at a distance beyond. Several villages, 
hamlets, and churches, were. scattered 
in the valley. The noble mansions of 
the rich, and lowly cottages of the poor, 
added their respective features to the 
landscape. The air was mild, and the 
declining sun occasioned a beautiful in- 
terchange of light and shade upon the 
sides of the hills.© In the midst of this 
scene, the chief sound that arrested at- 
tention was the bell tolling for the fune- 
ral of the Dairyman’s daughter. 

*‘ Several Christian Friends,” from 
different parts of the country, had col- 
lected together, and among others a 
Soldier. 

“ The soldier, mentioned in my last 
paper, reached a Bible into my hand, and 
said, ‘ Perhaps, sir, you would not object 
to reading a chapter before we go to the 
church.’ 

“ I did so; it was the fourteenth of the 
book of Job. A sweet tranquillity pre- 
vailed, while I read it. Each minute 
that was spent in this funeral chamber, 
seemed to be valuable. I made a few 
observations on the chapter, and con- 
nected them with the case of our depart~ 
ed sister. 

* T am but a poor soldier,’ said our 
military friend, “ and have nothing of 
this world’s goods beyond my daily sub- 
sistence; but I would not exchange my 
hope of salvation in the next world, for 
all that this world could bestow without 
it. What is wealth without grace ? 
Blessed be God! as I march about from 
one quarter to another, I still find the 
Lord wherever I go; and thanks be to 
his holy name, he is here to-day in the 
midst of this company of the living and 
the dead. I feel that it is good to be 
here.” 

*¢ Some other persons present began to 
take a part in our conversation, in the 
course of which the life and experience 
of the Dairyman’s daughter were brought 
forward in a very interesting manner. 
Each friend had something to relate in 
testimony of her gracious disposition. 
A young woman under twenty, who had 
hitherto been a very light and trifling 
character, appeared to be remarkably im- 
pressed by the conversation of that day ; 
and I have since had ground to believe 
that divine grace then began to influence 
her in the choice of that better part, 
which shall not be taken from her.” 

The young creature is laid in the 
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dust, and Mr Richmond moralizes. In- 
stead of the word “ Finis,” is a ser 
pent with its tail in its mouth, emble- 
matic of eternity. 

Our readers will have collected our 
opinion: of this story from what we 
-have already said ; but let them now 
hear that of Ensign and Adjutant 
Odoherty, abridged from a MS. now 
lying before us on the green table of 

sanctum saunctorum, 

Odoherty wishes much to know 
from Mr Richmond what were the 
sins of the sister of the Dairyman’s 
daughter, of which she expressed such 

}) tepentance on her deathbed ? 
Were they confined to a little innocent 
flirtation, and the love of finery in cap, 
petticoat, gown, aud pelisse? If so, 
then the poor girl was no worse than 
Mr Richmond himself, even in his 
present regenerated state ; for is he not 
quite a pleasant. man at a.tea-table, 
and in dress, a clerical dandy ? 

» Secondly, Odoherty hints. that it is 
not right to throw a slur.and stigma on 
the character of that other poor girl, 
and that an action will lie against Mr 
Richmond,—a dairyman’s daughter 


being entitled to the privileges of the 
_— as much as a queen. 


If all her 

ults were confined to coarse jokes in 
the servants’ hall—toa kiss or a squeeze 
in dark lobbies—an _ d > too elaborate 

ment UW ribbons—it 
should have been ceisty so stated—in 
which case the reader would .have 
known better what to think of the 
terrors, remorse, and repentance of 
her death-bed. 

Thirdly, What, asks Odoherty, were 
the vices of Miss Elizabeth White her- 
self? In his opinion, she was a very pret- 
ty behaved young woman, and ought 
not to have taken on so forthe few most 
pardonable vanities, or weaknesses of 
the flesh, that could be laid to her 
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charge either by herself, her fellow ser- 
vants, or Mr Leigh Richmond. ‘That 
gentleman ought to have told her so, 
and: not to ‘hdvé ‘suffered, the. poor, 
young; and pretty littlething to pine 
and fret’ herself into a‘ consumption, 
for what. -was rather. amiable than 
otherwise, and instead of subjecting 
her to any chance of damnation imthe 
next world, ought. rather to have pro- 
cured her a husband in this. 
Fourthly, Odoherty objects to all 
sudden conversions to Christianity 
produced by stout evangelists thump- 
ing away upon cushions, as in the case 
of this thwacking minister, and the 
Dairyman’s consumptive . daughter. 
He. thinks: such: appeals to the ner- 
vous system dangerous and indeco- 
rous, and that faith ought not to be 
driven into the heart by a coup-de- 
Maine .. i ’ 
Fifthly, The Ensign wishes to 
pt where. lies ees sin = 
gaudy Sunday clothes? A pretty gi 
ought to be poattlly dressed ; end if 
her heart does beat: too quickly under 
the consciousness of an attractive ging~ 
ham, is that sin to be atoned by tears, — 
sighs, despondency, consumption, an 
epistolary dence with Mr 
Leigh Richmond, and death? 
Lastly, Oughtall young women out 
at service, instead of adorning their 
fair bosoms, to put their wages into 
Savings-Banks, and their souls into 
the keeping of an evangelical Parson ? 
Or may. they not, sans peur et sans. rea 
oche, trip into a metcer’s shop, eat 
unn at a wake, walk with a sweet- 
heart by moonlight, occasionally ab- 
sent themselves from church, or fall 
asleep over one of Mr Richmond’s 
sermons; and, finally, take a hus- 
band, become the mother of a small 
family of children, grow fat, die, and 
go to Heaven? 
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LETTER TO MR NORTH, ON A SUBJECT OF MUCH LOCAL INTEREST. 


S1z,—I am ae spo a of this 
ity, old enough to remember corn 
- aad not a hundred yards from the 
Swine ur Magazine is now pub- 
lished xabry hex 2 opm hum of 
streets, an rattling of carriages. I 
am, therefore, entitled to have a very 
great affection for the place ; and in 
spite of all that has been written 
against them by critics on manners, 
from Geneva and America, and other 
fine folks, I have a great regard also 
for all classes of its inhabitants. 

Will you allow me, without as year 
preamble, to.occupy one or two of your 
columns with a 7 words on a - 
ject which may not, perhaps, just at 
first sight appear quite fitted for being 
discussed in a journal of this kind ; I 
mean the plans that are now on foot 
for erecting a new High-school ? 

NT aE ng ee See 
its origin last year in the ingenuity o: 
some private Individuals, Sie hap- 


pening to occupy houses in the newest 
of the N: Gaiety thought it was 
they should have to send their 
boys so far across streets, squares, and 
bridges, when, by subscribing 501. a- 


piece, th ight have a new school 
close to y- Bar. hg and all to them- 
selves. The magistrates, if r 
correctly, were alarmed when 
heard of a design, which they 
tly judged must materially injure 
the ancient and “ time-honoured esta- 
j arae ed over the concerns of _— 
preside, by carrying from thence 
pw saa past of those pe whose 
parents occupy the higher places in 
public consideration here. And they 
ingly entered into a negociation, 
the particulars of which have not been 
made public ; but which ended atle: 
in the private scheme being altogether 
abandoned—the magistrates underta- 
king to erect at the public expence, 
3 chiefly so) a duplicate of the old 
igh-school, in some situation more 
easy of access to the aristocratical 
youth of the New City. 

Pecuniary difficulties, however, have 
arisen, and the matter is in conse- 
quence at this moment at a stand. 
And it is under these circumstances 
that I would fain take this method 
of drawing public attention, not to any 
particular advantages or disadvan 
of the different specific proposals that 


have been made—but to the general 
principle and expediency of the whole 
affair, which, I would hope, may be 
considered as adhuc sub judice. 

And first, sir, is it at all certain that 
any benefit whatever is to be derived 
from splitting the juvenile population 
of this place into two divisions or cas- 
tes; and having the sons of landed 
proprietors, fund-holders, public an- 
huitants, and lawyers, who reside in 
the New Town, taught their Latin 
and Greek in a different school from 
that to which the sons of our worthy 
fellow-citizens, still inhabiting the 
Auld Reekie of our forefathers, must 
resort ? I am decidedly, for one, of the 
opposite opinion. I think that much 
good is done by that free mingling 
of youths of all decent orders in their 
first places of education, to which as 
yet we have been accustomed. I think 
that such early intercourse and com- 
munion in studies and in sports, has 
always been attended with the best 
effects.. I think that from it have 
sprung, and by its remembrance have 
been nourished, feelings of kindness 
and good-hearted interest among all 
ranks ; and I am sure, that while very 
many men of humbler origin among 
us have had reason, throughout life, to 
bless the institution which threw their 
boyhood into equal companionship and 
honourable rivalry with those born 
their superiors, there have not been 
wanting abundant instances, wherein 
the after obligations and the after gra- 
titude have lain upon the other cy 

In fact, I look upon all this matter 
as the offspring of a silly and absurd 
species of pride, or rather, I should say, 
vanity, which, being a new species in 
Scotland, ought at once to be put out 
of countenance. Who, after all, are 
these fine people who are so much 
afraid of having their boys contamina- 
ted by the plebeian touch of the chil- 
dren of the honest citizens of Edin- 
burgh ? Look back a generation or two, 
and what were the progenitors of most 
of themselves? Or look at themselves, 
and what are they now for the most 
part but barristers and attorneys—men 
who gain their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brows, and who expend that 
sweat for the most part in labour that 
cannot surely be classed among the 
most dignified of all human occupa~. 
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tions? In former days, sir, the men 
in these essions in this 
lace, were, it is quite certain, of much 
igher birth and breeding, (speaking 
generally of course) than they are now ; 
but these did not dream of any such 
vagaries as are, it seems, coming into 
fashion : and why? 

The answer is very simple. At that 
time there was no such broad line 
drawn between the Scotch lawyer, or 
the Scotch gentleman, if that word 
will please them better, and the Scotch 
tradesman. The most respectable fa- 
milies in our country were accustomed 
in those days to bring up the eldest 
son for the laird, the second perhaps 
for a lawyer, the third for a minister of 
the kirk, the fourth for a soldier, the 
fifth for a merchant-tailor, or mercer, 
or cabinet-maker. Even honourables 
were often enough to be seen behind a 
counter—nay, sucha thing has happen- 
ed even to Right Honourables. I my- 
self, sir, can all but recollect the lawful 
daughter of a Scottish Earl practising 
the noble art obstetric in the Lawn- 
market—Nay, start not, Iremember to 
have heard a good lady, that has not 
been long in her grave, speak of dan- 
cing at a “‘ Peers’ Ball” with a partner, 
who was at one and the same moment 
a glover in the High-street and a Vis- 
count of the realm. 

The Colonies and the wars have 
changed all these things, and we have 
become, forsooth, “‘ a nation of gentle- 
men!” But will this last long? The 
new Governor-General of India is not 
a Scotchman, nor married toa Scotch- 
woman, and there are no wars, it is to be 
hoped, nearouwr doorsattheleast. What 
then is to be done with all our young 
men? They cannot all be lairds, they 
cannot all be even advocates, or writers, 
or doctors. We shall fight on with our 
pride, and starve with it for a few years 
more, and then, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, we shall be fain to come down a 
little in some of our notions. The truth 
is, that out of this town, everybody 
smiles already at the sort of pretension 
that has been of late set up among 
certain orders of people here, and no- 
thing is wanting to cure them of it 
but a few plain words, and one loud 
laugh—which last will do the busi- 
ness effectually, or, if it does not, Ne- 
cessity will. 

In short, there is no question, that 
if things go on in the train they are 
now in, (and like to continue in too, ) 
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our fine folks must be contented to 
have not only sons for raz Cuurcu, 
(for even that, Di Boni! has of late 
become unfashionable,) but sons for 
THE Suor. And when that is the 
case, which it will be in five years, 
where will be the of the New 
High School—the New Town Hi 
School—the genteel High School? I 
would rather put the query than find 
it an answer. 
It has been said, however, and it 
will therefore be said again, that com< 
petition is a fine thing—that the New 
High School and the Old High School 
will operate to the mutual advantage 
of each other; and that as we have 
better travelling on the road to the 
south now, than when there was but 
the one primeval dilly, so we shall 
have better scholarship than we have 
had, or can now have, when the day 
comes that sees two Rectors and two 
Gold Medals in the field. 
It appears to me, that this is mere 
nonsense. For every practical pur- 
, the rivalry of four masters, each 
eae a new class once in the four 
years, is quite enough. If A do not 
exert himself as a teacher, or has not 
the reputation of doing so in a kindl 
manner, I will keep back my way till 
next October, and put him under B 
or C. And this principle, which is 
universally acted upon, as we all know, 
is as powerful in its effects as any 
thing that can be devised in its place. 
Has any body, that has a voice po- 
tential in such matters among us, 
really studied the thing in all its bear- 
ings? I doubt it greatly. Has any 
one ever heard a single complaint, 
any thing like a complaint, against 
the masters or the discipline of the 
present school? And if not, will any 
sensible, any right-thinking man jump 
headlong into S. measure, wr (so 
werful are t ncies of caprice, 
the charms  wintin » even if 
there were nothing but these,) can 
scarcely fail, for a time at least, to put 
that ancient establishment out of fa~ 
shion ; and sadly and y to 
dispirit those worthy persons who un- 
dertook its management without any 
warning, and have long been dischar- 
ging its duties without any suspicion 
of such mutations ? 
I am not, however, inclined merely 
to abuse what other people have pro- 
pose and propose nothing myself. 
immense increase in the popula-~ 
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tion of Edinburgh renders it prima 
furie probable, that we should be the 
ter of having a larger scholastic es- 
tablishment than was deemed suffi- 
éient for us 50 or 100 years ‘ago ; and 
the number of private teachers that 
are, and have for some time been, flou- 
Yishingin the New Town, in aoe 
to a great and responsible public estab- 
lishment, furnish strong evidence that 
the distance of the old school from the 
seat of a great and most respectable 
perme of our population, has in rea- 
‘been: felt as a serious inconve- 
hiefice.' But to meet the calls of this 
larger'population, and to obviate all the 
inconveniénces of which they complain, 
is it necessary that there should be rwo 
High Schools, one in the ‘ent si- 
tuation, ‘and one on the northern skirts 
of New Edinburgh? 1 answer, No. 
is no sort of necessity for any 
thing of the kind. Let the Town Coun- 
cil sell the old school for medical lec- 
ture rooms, or an additional infirmary, 
or for anything they please ; but there 
is no doubt that such a site, and such 
a buik 80 close to the University 
edifices, must be very disposable pro- 
perty. Let them, with the mone 
whieh they raise in this way, and wit 
the other funds at their disposal, erect 
ONE LARGE AND SPACIOUS SCHOOL, 
not on the skirts of the Old Town, 
where the present school stands, nor 
on the skirts of the New Town, where 
they have been talking of fixing the 
—_— one—but at equal distances 
both ef these extremes, in a si- 
tuation adapted equally and alike to 
meet the convenience of all classes of 
the inhabitants—in THE VERY CEN- 
TRE OF THE WHOLE CITY. 

‘Such a building need not bea lofty, 
and it t to be a beautiful one,— 
indeed, what building ought not to be 
a beautiful one here, where we have 
the finest stone in the world, and where 
there are such architects as a Burn and 
a Playfair—men who want nothing but 
opportunities for exhibiting all that ge- 
nius and art can conceive and execute ? 
Such a building placed along the line 
of Prince’s Street, somewhere to the 


eastward of the Mound, might be so - 


pe ch as teen a interfere 
, but tly to adorn, the appear- 
ance both of Prince's Street and of the 
city at large. Its entrances’might all 
be on the other side, so a8 to produce 
nothing of confusion or annoyancé of 
any kind in the street ; and in the wide 
12 
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and open space below, which is at pre 
sent waste a without use, (with the 
exception of some rope-working opera- 
tions,) a fine field might be “ireined 
for a play-ground, and so what is now 
a vile deformity, be converted into an 
object alike beautiful and interesting 
in the highest degree. There may be 
some little difficulty in the way of ser- 
vitudes to be dispensed with, and the 
like ; but I can scarcely bring myself 
to believe, that—now more especially 
when that part of Prince’s Street has 
been almost entirely abandoned to 
shops and hotels—there can be any dif- 
ficulty, such asa little, a very little pru- 
dence in management might not over- 
come. A great public object’ should 
not be laid aside for paltry considera- 
tions ; and I think too well of my fel- 
low-citizens to suppose it possible, that 
any portion of them would be serious- 
ly intractable, if such an object'as this 
were fairly proposed to their consider- 
ation by their municipal authorities ; 
and above all, by such a one as our pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate, who so perfect- 
ly unites in himself, and so eminently 
adorns, the characters both of the c1- 
TIZEN and of the GENTLEMAN. | 

Around the field set apart for the 
lads, plantations and shrubberies might 
be inclosed ; and then the ravirte which 
separates the Old Town from the New, 
would, in the whole of its extent from 
the West Kirk to the Bridge, form one 
series of gardens. The elegant edi- 
fices about to be erected on the Mound, 
by the Royal Society, and some other 
public bodies, would rise in the midst 
above alternate groves and lawns, and 
Prince’s Street be,even far beyond what 
is now the case, a thing unrivalled in 
the whole world. 

It may be quite proper, it may be 
quite nécéssary, that there should be 
more teachérs than there are at pre- 
sent. Let their numbers be doubled, 
then—let there be eight masters under 
one rector, in place of four’; but let 
them all teach under one roof, in one 
building. Let all the boys be free to 
associate ih their games and exercises, 
and no fear but, both within doors and 
without, there will be “ ample room 
and verge enough” for them ‘all. 

T confess that I have t on 
you too long, considering the local na- 
ture of the subject ; but it is one, in 
regard to which‘I do feel extreme in- 
terest, and I' hope that niay furnish 
my best apology. I confess that I 
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Priestfield, or Preston of Crai 
Edinburgh or WAngEnDes Of Lochend, 


himself in the ranks of 

ife—when the honest tradesman’s son 

must no longer be able to say to him- 

> ** the ancestor of the boy whose 

ce I have won. to-day was, a cen- 

ly Or two centuries ago, a plain ci~ 

tizen of Edinburgh, as my own 
father is at this moment ;—why 

not I raise myself in the world, as 

others have done before me ?” And in 

parting let me whisper, that there is 

at this moment no impropriety in such 


reflections, even although a young 
CLERK * of Pennikuik, or een 


Hors of Hopetoun, tnay be the b 


gives risé to them ; 
of all these distingui 


Lothian, were, in their day; humble, 
industrious, excellent crtizens of 
“ the Gude Town.” : 

I am very sure the richest of 
all—the richest, not in 
only, but in all the honours that vir- 
tue, arts, science, and arms can. be- 
stow, isnot of r i 
that such is his origin, any more 
your humble servant, who now sub- 
scribes himself (by no assumed. titley) 

. Avus Eprwensis. | 
Heriot-Row, 9th Dec. 1822. 





THE GREEK TO HIS SWORD. 
(From the Romaic.) 


Now forth I draw thee, glittering blade, 
Thy scabbard thus I cast away ; 
And we shall on undismay’d, 

foes thicken like a shade 
Around our path, on battle day ! 


Too long in scabbard hast thou lain 
Unused, amid Oppression’s gloom ; 
When thraldom round us wove er chain— 


Now forth, my sword! oh, better far 
To fight, to fall in Freedom’s canse, 

Than crouch before ion’s car, 

And, sickening at the ght of war, 
With trembling brook a tyrant’s laws. 


beneath our native skies, 
her flag unroll’d ; - 
“ Forth, forth !”’ the voice of Nature cries, 
*¢ And o’er the necks of foemen rise, 
*¢ As did your patriot sires of old!” 


The warrior’s hand hath never toil’d 


For prosperous Fate hath ever smiled 
On such, as dared themselves restore. 


our cause our ; 
Our hope is in our native brands, 
Tis Duty’s iron voice commands, ~ 
And cursed be every son that yields ! 


Shades of the Helots, round us rise, | 
fevenen ow edt opt 
Point out our skies ! 
Point out our Greece, and bid us rise 
Above the abject fear of death ! 
There is a voice which cheers us on— 
Life dragged in chains is worthless dross; 
Say, shall we turn from Danger’s frown ?— 
No! with the Turkish crescent down ! 
Exalt on high the blessed. cross ! : 
et us'on ; 

And oh, my country! ifwebe 
By Tyranny’s vaunting hosts o’erthrown, 
Yet Honour falls to us alo 

Who, spurning fetters, dared be free!’ 


Too long hath storm, and tempest. cloud, 
oO’ wed and veil’d our skies; 
Now hill calls out to hi 

Of Darkness burst the envious 

And let the sun of Hope arise! _ 


Thru wetted eamvonig fam -aer bien 
From heaven arid earth a voice we hear,— 
“* Awake arise! orice'more be men 1” 
On—on, my, true, and trusty brand,, 
To fields and foemen let us on ; 
And jot nn:tnpe so Regie: +3 aul T 
weep, one by one, turban’d band, 
Who pluck the vine-trees not their awn 


On—on, to 


On—on, my blade, nor let us turn, 
1iood fi round in purple wotett' 
‘Aa thciod dee Slaht Sika we ape 
chains and flight alike we spurn ;— 
Let Freedom or the Grave be ours ! 


VoL. XII. 
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NAPOLEON’ 8 ADDRESS TO THE STATUE OF HIS 8ON. 
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world—and grasp’d the whole ! 
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g soul is given 
frail nb taste of heaven ! 


wor ressing on 
Sait tatdice, dirtenee, 


From my proud eminence cast down ; 
Deprived of mine im crown 3 
' hearts away, 
Whose swell exulted in my sway, 
Here'am I captived ; I, soul 
‘Did sean wide earth from pole to pole, 
maple: 1 sce ch of Change 
U 
Fearless as lions, when they haste 
Athwart the Numidian waste, 
Were'France’s when I, their lord, 
poses Deeitonie feene 8 Oe ‘ 
Wiaieeten neh ant Seeting seers, 
Sabha’ re te 
Tameless as tempests, and as 
‘when they thought of me, 
And, in my nod, 'did‘own 
The tie by which they held their throne !— 
From leaguer'd walls, and tented war, 
From courts and capitals afar, — 
Here am I captived ;—’round my gate 
Frown ipices desolate ; 
And disturbs the silence, save 
The of the far-off wave, 
The wild "s melancholy sigh, 
Or sea-bird’s shrill and savage cry ; 


*Mid 
From 


And nought is seen within the dell, 
Save, to and fro, the centinel 
Pacing his round,—a sign to me 
Of uttermost captivity. 


Once, at my name’s imperial sound, 
France through her vallies echoed round 
The citizen and soldier’s cry,— 
yo of fame and victory ; 

» terror-smitten, France’s foes 
An ten iver with convulsive throes, 
e a harbinger of Fear, 

Tas wafted on the unwilling ear !— 
Once, when my arm on high was rear’d, 
Hs craven shook, the fearless fear’d ; 

‘or danger and for death prepared, 
Five hundted thousand tiealed wid bared— 
Five hundred thousand bosoms beat, 
Expanding with heroic heat ! ! 


But that is past.—Ambition’s car 
Hath fall’n ’mid chance-deciding war, 
And I, the reckless charioteer, 

A hopeless exile linger here ;— 

I, who, amid the battle’s tide, 

Cover’d with glory should have died, 
And left behind to man and fame 

An empty throne, and matchless name ! 


How shall my fate the world avail ? 
What is the moral of my tale ?— 
*Tis this—that what I dearest loved, 
A mockery, a vision proved,— 

A Fibles aie w, whose rainbow dyes, 
cheat the dazzled eyes, 

And, And, UES the false mirage, did play 

To lure and lead the steps astray ; 

And that, amid my deep distress, 

The objects which I valued less 

Did grow to treasures, and impart 

Sweet balm to sooth a wounded heart. 


Qh, wert thou with me! wert thou here, 
My only boy! my child so dear ! 
Before thy filial smile should fly 
The miseries of ivity ; 

And I, ’mid earth’s lone desart blind, 
Should know there bloom’d one flower be- 
hind !— 

That is a boon denied ; dark Death 
Must strew his shadows o’er my path, 
Before thy face I can behold— 
Before thy form I can enfold— 
Before thy. voice, in accents dear, 
Again like music fills mine ear! . 
Men, for my sake, shall gaze on thee ; 
Thy steps shall not unheeded be; 
Mean jealousy new fears shall find 
In blossoms of thy opening mind ; 
And snares shall in thy patli'be laid ; 
But ees shalt pass on, unafraid, 
rh bagi swelling heart remains 

drop from thy father’s veins ! 


Adieu, adieu! beloved boy ! 
My latest care, and only joy, 
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‘Thou solace of m 

Thou Rey te rsirn 
Wide oceans roll roar between, 
Broad lands and mountains intervene ; 
Bet career 

The tie that links me to thy fate, 

Nor quench the love, so warm and wild, 
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With which a father views his child. 
Adieu, adieu ! my dearest son ! 

For me life’s ‘must soon be run; 
Ad island winds sigh 
And o’er my grave j— 
Smile on thy mother, anys f 

In thy young looks remember me ! 


A 





TALES O THE DAFT DAYS. 


No: H. 


Tats I. 


The Farmer's Tale ; 


THe Hairst was ower, the barnyard fill’d, 
The ’tatoes bing’d, the mart was kill’d ; 
In short, as far as I remember, 


Some fifteen years or mae sin syne, 

A rantin party met to dine _ 

Resolved to moistify our skin 

The trysting-place North- Berwick Inn. 
We met—twal honest hearty farmers 

As ever blithen’d Geordie Armour’s ; 

That night as staunch a pack, I trow, 

As ever gart the punch-bowl jow, 

‘As e’er to table cleek’d an’ ” clung fast 

Till th’ ee was dazed, an’ eke the tongue fast. 

In short, as brave a corps 0’ toppers 

As ever warr’d wi’ corks an’ stoppers. 
Amang the lave was: Pate, alas ! 

New wedded to a westlin lass ; 

The toast 0’ Stirling won awa 

Frae wooers richer an’ mair braw. 

But what are.riches, what are braws, 

When woman’s ee decides the cause? 

The manly form, the honest heart, 

Find pleaders aye to plead their part. 

Then wealth an’ batiled pride in ire 

Non-suited, hutriedly retire. 

Yet weak the judge, an’ biass’d still 

*Gainst reason whiles, nay, whiles the will, 

So corrupt, that he’ll yield a case 

To bribery o’ the form an’ face, . 

Despite o’ worth, that meekly sues; 

An’ hallow’d love, which warmly woos ; 

Or, prizing gold as earth’s chief good, 

Denies the suit in scornfu’ mood, 

Quick gain this arbitrary judge 

O’ Cupid’s court—else-will your suit not 


budge. 
Pate's dwelling,—where he hous’d his 
Dear, 
Stands not a-hundred miles frae here ; 
Sax feet he measur’d, and an inch ; 
What mortal mould could gar him ‘flinch ? 
Goliah.like his banes were knit ; 
‘The ground would shake beneath his fit ; 
Fu’ roundly could he claw the bicker, 
Hence clours frae him wer waur than sicker. 
Keep bogles aff, an’ wraiths an’ ies, 
Hed do’t himsel’, and-ne’er cry, us; 
A nat’ral dread somehow he had 


O” that le squad, 
nab-guh dines 


An’ by the 
How Pate in this was still the bairn. 


or, Pate an’ the Ghost. 


The claith remov’d, in bu: 
Drink King, an’ Liberty, an’ laws ©. 
For Loudon farmers, leal:an’ free,.: 
Ay stood by them, an’ sae will we. 

The next, the lass we prize we toast, «| 
Some bashfu’ name, some.name an’ boast. 
Syne sentiments around us pass, 

To help the toddy frae the glass. 
Cancun sipediieieensdliieaen 

Its frolics wi’ the inward man. 

Again we “d, we harrow’d, dung’d, 
An’ drill’d, an saw’d, till the best lung’d 
The best es for, aft si 
The feck o’s mixt at ance our 

Which aft at inns maun be the case, 
When wit to wine resigns its place. _, 

But Pate, amid our rantin’ noise, 
Seem’d pondering on connubial joys,. 
Comat up; an’ ne inant 
An’ fou o’ naething but lis spouse. 

His saul was wi’ her—we’'d his body, 

An’ kindly strave to cheer’t wi’ toddy.s 

Yet, Och! the mair puir Patie drank, 

His spirits low and lower. sank. 

Anither time, wi’ half as mickle, , 

I’ve seen him up, in glorious pickle, 

On tables dancing—smashing glasses— 

Pursuing, touzling a’ the lasses. 

Alake ! Bown went: Meneann anes 

Nay, mesnohinnnion while he’ me 

. tho h he’s ve as gravest j 

drink he 3 fenrly fear'd to budge 

Alake'! sninbentphahent fen. 

iis ears lent helping han 

By sleight 0’ airt th me 

An’ nlp axentio gees hogeh 

a my i a ; 

Wi laughing at his pond’rous stare, 

When bumpers, that he’d ’d clean, 

Seem’d brimming yet beneath his een. 
Besides, a target to us, too, 

Our jokes like bullets at him flew. 

In short, we 

His husbar, 

For jests an’ eter abi A og 

An’ hiney-moon, are sair to bide, 

Then ilk an angel deems his rib; 

Quo’ Time, ‘* an angel!” ’tis a fib,. -, \, 

Just sic an angel Clootie was— 

He fell, an’ syne ’twas found he’d claws 

At first ilk pair’s in Paradise, 

Like Eve an’ Adam free o’ vice, 





a’ 
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Whase love an’ phrenzy seem the same, 
Wha woo a wife in moony fits,’ 
yne wonder at her in their wits. 
Fr te 6 matte 8a 
A eb Ne 
Alake-! sobs I + 
For biding here sae frae 
Thou’st douf at hame, my dearest 
While 1, the mair’s the am here. 


sae 

Pelt hame like stoure the nearest way. 

This said, he bounces up, 
An’ roars ‘for great coat, an’ whup ; 
eee 

i + ae bere noise, 
Ab* to his chair—but na, 
Our Seach ? Magee 

vain, away he 

Mid thumpin”, whe me prie oA ay 
Mid clink 0” o? chairs, 


For mony a prank an’ mirthfu” shavie. 
rir algaiar Sonlse yeh “Gee Quer, 

Our Davie rose, an’ Davie swore, 

He’d lerid the recreant sic a fleg, 

An’ send him back on’s fleetest leg. 


he gets a mutch an’ sheet, 
An’ ‘awa wind an’ weet ; 
Sharp round the corner, on a dike, 
Taks up his stand fu’ ghaistly like— 
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. An’ 


A lighted neath 
The 


£Dec, 
bh To ew his ghnaists) oe let 
| _ Pate, mounted.on jis frisky 5 3h} 
Wherle:9p, she omni Bk a bolt, 
the 


e 

When pop he flounders on 

Lord save’s! is a’ he says for 

Frae tap to tae he grues an’ 

The vera colt wi’ terror quakes. : 

Sae snorts, an’ blaws, an’ rears, that Pate, 

Tae eee 
te; 

But better skill’d to race than spout, 

The headlong courser wheel’d about, 

An’ back again to stable flew, 

Pate whi » Spurting, praying too ; 

For ded hie oe ist a 

A’ moment mait it disappears; 

The sheet blawn aff, the light blew out 

*T was thus th’ event was brought about ; 

While. Pate could swear, though mortal 


The sprite in terra-firma sunk, 
Had that flapt abroad 
Frae this to that o” the road, 
A fiery head, an’ sie a skirl 
As e’en on buried banes wad dirl. 
The ghaist scene o’ the farce thus play’d, 
In Davie ran, while we huzza’d ; 
Ne’er, ne’er was actor bravoed, 0, 
As we applauded David, O, 
Whase short description o” the seene, 
Squeez’d tears 0’ joy frac twice ten een, 
aking our sides wi’ laug sae sair, 
Thata’ exclaim’d, For gudesake, naemair! 
At length, as:was expected, Pate 
Shot in his hair-erected tete. 
His een, like cats’ a-lowin’, 
An’ up an’ down, an’ sideways rowin’ ; 
In coursé’wi” looks to sadness we 
Yet chuckling hearts his plight we view’d, 
Enquir’d, lamented, an’ consol’d, 
Turn’d round to laugh, an’ syne condel’d ; 
But not a word wad Pate confess; 
Some 'd for doctors, dreadfu’ scourge 
To rein in nature, or to urge. 
In vain he speaks, exclaims, insists, 
Persuades, beseeches, roars, resists ; 
We closer croud, an’ louder grane, 
Aye making deeper, sadder mane, 
Lament his malady’s increase, 
an’ deave him without cease, 
Till Davie, metamorphos’d, comes 
To act the doctor’s ha’s an’ hum’s; 
Enjoins at once a total silence, 
By hints anent a fever’s vi’lence ; 
An’ ay — a the truth, 
up his loof is mouth. 
New paws upon oe pulse are laid, 
An’ thus a vee ny made _ dit 
The "3 en scans , 
, patient’s tongue — ~ 
Syne shakes his head, an’ looks 
While Pate again 8 contumacious ; 
But ay the ready snot ancesid, ~ 
And Pate’s harangue in mumbling ends. 
The virtues 0” warm-water, then, 


Our sage Sangrado did explain : 
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The patient vow’d he'd drank his ill, 
' An’ thoughts o’ mair but made him ijl. 
Fi 7 acs elf oa oe 
For bleeding here are glorious grounds,— 
My lancets, ho !” *e Oh, doctor, wait ! 
Pll rather drink than blood,” q uo’ Pate. 
“¢ Then drink, Sir, an’ be hang’d,” replies 
The man o’ physic; an’ he tries. 
Wi’ ruefu’ he grasps the dish. 
re id ose aagie’ |X amar p 
Pere np ary Came ooh bn potaal eta 


The doctor bravoing te he's ewilling, 


An’ bowlfu’ after bowlfu’ filling ; 


*O, bravely quaff’d. 
“O, bravely que 4 eg 


frae claes Pate’s 
As vultures pounce upon 
We seiz’d him, seeming to obey 
But Pandemonium seem Tae 
Wie ing upnons ands ep eve 


The skirling saan, SRS i 
Were worthy 0’ the 


oe on ct 


ostler, scodgie-maid, 

flee up to lend their aid. 
Och, sad. mishanter !. on the stairs 
Pate bursts upon them unawares— 
Play ay ee ay oa F 
Dings scodgie on ees 
Nor heeds their attitudes an’ cries, 
But desp’rate to. the stable hies, 
Drags forth his steed—loups on the saddle, 


Wi’ mutch an’ sheet to act the ghaist 5 

An’ now upon the dike, again 

Awaits the o” the swain ; 

Upon his loof a wther, 

To pluff, an’ mak puir ate mair thro’ther. 
Nae tongue can tell his dire terrorem, 

The fiery ghaist before him ; 

es 

Comes 


him , 
Ah! here anither ghaist is drest, 
To welcome our expected guest, 


; meter tg ban ay oh 


v vapearen 


Wi’ fearfu’ yelloch on. 
wees ae 
apn 

E Bac ee te fire, 

x m or 
Some arm’d wi’ gehen some oo om 
Sans coaties some—an’ some sans breeks, 
Mid skirlso’ bairns, an’ -grumphies’ squeaks; 
While Pate, unconscious 0” roy ee 
Like Johnie Cope, hauds on for Alnwick, 
Nor deigns to look ahint for fear o’— 
In imitation o’ that hero. 

Still east or south the courser flees, 
An’ mony @ ghaist the rider sees ; 
Sae strong th’ impression’s on his brain, 
Mecoual sight is waur than nane; 


F 
For bashes, yotty sapty silat, SEpHRF 


Upon Traprene the beacon’s fir’d, 
B pe tpl y wep ds 
tm Kintra’s up, an’ far an Fogg 

e yeomanry courageous 
us unateniaatendie 
Accouter’d. rode, wi’ horses blawn, 
East, west, south, north, our volunteers 


Turn’d out, wi’ cannon. 


dame. 
How Pate got there—an’ what pass’d 
Till safe he ay i in bed at eats 


He minded for a time 
He felt like ane convine’d o’ crime. 
Nas sapere pecs'd tha ips he lev’, 
~ 
This pierc’d him deeply, for he felt 
His conduct near akin to guilt. 
Approv’d by ane as fair as pure, 
Could she pak Lal a 
pe Lag 


State, 
Her chosen Jove, but mate ?- 
esdon beteedicaael her breast 


The sunken wretch oo detest ? 
This mete "di sae lang, 


It cur’da strang, 
A warm an’ heart like Pate’s 
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In short, nae langer he descried them, 
Bogan to Goalie, ax>'sytie Shale Vedi. 
An’ frae that date, our volunteers 
Ne’er heard o” Frenchmén, but ‘wi’ jeers. 


(To be Continued.) 
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And last, the’ ing bow invokes 
Th’ attention w strokes. 
Arms, fingers stretch’d, eyes fix’d, demure, 
Off springs at once the overture. 
When closed, the vocal is led 
Host Gahiby oben, sete 
ost deli sweet, 
And weet ation ar torent; 
It utters the remonstrance faint, 
The wiredrawn, feeble, lowly plaint 
Of soul with slavish love imbued, 
Long since fast fetter’d, and subdued. 
Next fuller, and more vigorous 
It takes a livelier, bolder tone ; 
And, as the theme attains its close, 
Strong, cheerful, confident, it flows. 

: SONG. 

irit pines, the thought reclines 

releasing hour, 


The'eye'so dim, the feeble limb, 
The frame tha’ 


t wastes away, 
Announce the fell destroyer grim, 
And love’s ’er-ruling sway. 


While threatens fate, ere yet too late, 
Ye mutm’ring strains reveal 

To Laura’s ear ; she can abate, 
Or cure the pangs I feel. 


See! Pity sues, and softly woos 
Thy condescending grace, ‘ 
While trembling smiles and tears diffuse 
Their ick o’er her face. 


Aht ' » with dark bl 9 
toleteercemardigaey oe 

And rushing down from yonder sky, 
Accords our mingled strains. 


Hark ! Hope now sings, his golden wings 
Are brushing o’er our wires ; 

And as his ing descant rings, 
The soul to bliss aspires. 


The voice of singer being hush'd, 
The instruments together rush’d, 

Up and down the bows are raking, 
Empty heads, and shoulders shaking, 
At » with sharp staccato bar, 
Upon the ear finale jars. 


Short the pause, with manful flourish, 


Th’ attention to rouse and cherish, 
The leader stamps upon the ground 
The signal of a ing sound ; j 
A movement tem y sweet 
Runs on another voice to meet. 


SONG. 
The weary captive sinks to sleep, 
The g slave is free, Laura ! 


But we thy slaves our vigil keep, 
Enchain’d to love and thon, tats H 


Our varying passions firmly bound, 
Are all in o-nie, Laura ! 

Or in a master passion bound, 
That seeks one object—thee, Laura! 


Resentment in the soul that burns, 
Can ne’er with love agree, Laura ! 

But into love it quickly turns, 
Whene’er approaching thee, Laura ! 


And pride, that elevates the thought, 
That never bends the knee, Laura! 
To humble lowliness is brought, 
And prostrate stoops to thee, Laura ! 


From fierce revenge, from envy, hate, 
From all ambition free, Laura ! 
True liberty we gain, since fate 
Hath made us slaves to thee, Laura! 


Ceases the strain, and all are mute, 
When, ringing light, a single lute 
A slow andante duly metes, 
While a rich tenor voice repeats. 


SONG. 
The light of love is wandering free, 
A light that never dies, dear ! 
It rests a little while with me, 
And now to thee it flies, dear ! 


It burns by day, and when by night, 
Nor moon nor-star we spy, dear! - 
It burns afar, a beacon bright, 
To shape our footsteps by, dear ! 





1992.) 
And o'er the ft wont to tciepeed, 
The salty bla, 

And never 


dateeiuip sane dhamththerless, 
Mark’d by the frequent grave, dear ! 

' And stops to shed its winning grace, 
Where sleep the good and brave, dear ! 


Ah ! look above, for there it flies, 
It ne’er so bright was seen, dear ! 
For now it darts from Laura’s eyes, 
Its native fount serena dear ! 


glide ; 
Deen eoueeioeenns 
In social. proximity. 
The snuff-boxes again peep out, 
Are handed neighbourly about, 
Aad panne Os of a varying dose 
Conform to each particular nose 
Are taken out. A stranger box 
Is oft emulged by stranger folks. 
At times, most persons play the glutton, 
When dining off their neighbour’s mut- 
ton ; 
Nay, some (I speak it to their shame) 
Consider snuff-boxes fair game ; 
Stark moss-troopers without.order, 
As ever foraged on the border ; 
ie vores ace your 
sna: 
They ne'er can carry off enough. 
Some e’en with 
Touiah Upeakettembieds 
Absolute thieves, at larceny 
Scru not to save their penny ; 
Snuff-highwaymen, in open day, 
Who make you contributions pay, 
And with an easy grace 
Plunder your store before your face. 


Our minstrels (I proceed to state) 
Their noses duly recreate ; 
Some stuff their nostrils to the full, - 
Without or measurement or rule ; 
Others, who moderate fruition 
Esteem the happiest condition, 
‘ Holding a a pinch *twixt thumb and finger, 
O’er its —e muse and linger. 
A few again, with affectation, 
een / mens GN me 
Take up’a box, at it wisely, 
And smell it neatly and precisely. 
In th’ interim, on various matter, 
With careless unconcern they chatter ; 
A little lan or steps between, 
And several yawning are seen ; 
The posture for the moment shifted, 
The arms above the head uplifted, 
And jump ta’en casually in th’ air, 
The creeping lassitude declare. 
A fellow his time-piece out, 
And with determination stout 

q. 
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Resolves by peering, and the power 
Of moonlight, to detect the hour... 

When idle and supine are all, 

And rather lackadaisical, 


wrought, 
Something it had of all combined, 
That wont to charm the ear refined : 
A very captivating sound 
Of mellow beauty, clear, and round. 
Foot re te 1 
Look’d wistfully at. each other, 
And then their eyes foolishly bent 
On this, or on that instrument, 
Which lay the while void.of pretence, 
In calm unconscious innocence, 
Now had their wits been duly season’d, 
Or had they for a moment reason’d,. 
They would have sworn that note of won- 
der 


Arose above them, and not under. 

In queer astonishment they waited, 
Like men bamboozled, or. checkmated ; 
When, lo! the note rung out anew, 
And set them in a greater stew. 

No words.they utter’d till a third 

Note, like the other two was heard. __. 
Then burst out oath and exclamation, 
Produced by vehement ‘Sensation, 

And frothed in every 

Like barm relieved from cork subjection. 
Next there follow’d shrewd maa 
Sage conjectures, suppositions, 

And positive assertions on - 

The cause of this phenomenon. “4 
While busied thus, and ere suggestion ° 
Had thrown a light upon the question; 
Their roving again were pent 
In ecstacy of erment ; 

For broke a fine articulate strain 

Above them in the light champaign 

Of Ether, with continuous flow ; 

A winding wreath of soften’d woe, 
Which finally scatter’d, died away 

In tinkling, sprinkling, showery spray. 


SONG. 
From ether’s loftiest height 
I come a lonely Pie 
A wanderer of the nigh 
With nought to —_ my way. 


But once, a thing divine, 
now so lost T be, 
I circled round thy shrine, 
Spirit of harmony ! 


From I ¢ of roy hue, 
Thy Soong canal 
The vital warmth I'drew 
To run my mazy race. 


A thousand other lays 
That round thy re ride, 


Pu te ways, 
Or nibigtiag t's the, 
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No more, alas! will join, And gradually its shape forsakes ; 
Amid the blue profound, Instead, the human outline takes, 
Their melody with mine, ~~» Evolves a head, a nose, ‘ani eye, 
In sweet consociate sound. Pa aan wy é 
Moulds legs, arms, hands, a perfect riddle ! 
By wanton vein betray’d, And—heaven and earth ! it grasps a fiddle. 
A devious path I took ; It grins—the transformation speeds, 
And onward as I stray’d, Flutt’ring away the stolen weeds, 
My native sphere forsook, The beldam’s cap and cloak appear 
Enveloping that thing of fear, 
That goblin subtle, light; and limber, 
The Lemur on his steed of timber, 


A dreadful spectacle, I grant ye, 
For the whole tribe of dilletanti, 
That hideous, wildly wanton shade, 
Far stouter men ’twould make afraid. 


Starting, shuddering with terror, 
They whirl round in mazy error, 
Through instruments impeding dash, 
And stumbling fall with rumbling erash. 


Fiddle board is driven in, 
Bridge o’erthrown with snapping din ; 
Cc ‘d with fracture in the middle, 
Fiddlestick condoles with fiddle ; 
*Neath a treading foot that humbles, 
Violoncello rudely grumbles ; 
Kick in reckless hurry given, 
See 
utes upon the stones are rolling. 
Basely into kennel strolling ; : 
Horn and harp, guitar lyre, 
ly sh ;. : - 
Show’d that sense and soul were rapt Lie wreck’d and puddled in the mire. 
In absorbing pleasure lapt. The bling minstrels gain their feet, 
And hurry skurry all retreat. 


The place, so late with tuneful themes 
Resounding, now a desert seems. 


The ape and imp of foul delusion, 
Author of the dire confusion, 
Still, however, keeps his station, 
Fiddling for his recreation. 


Playing on—his shape unsteady, 
Always pliable and plastic, 

Always for mutation ready, 
Changes in a mode fantastic. 


As it curls and bends, 
With a stifled ish laughter. 
i thes ais encends, 7 
Frighten'd fiddlestick flies after. 


Pye cee beep 
Up he springs with talon’d feet, 
Upen the besom-shank a cock ! 


Dilating still he floats and flows, 
Attaining to a monstrous size ; 

Then thrice with note of triumph crows, 
And vanishes amid the skies. 

' 8. MEIKLE. 
Sure mischief in its bosom lurks ; 

It flickers, flounders, warps, and works, 
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__ ‘Wx have been told, by good autho- 
rity, that in several Cockney Coteries, 
various speculations have been sported 
' respecting the causes of our silence to- 
wards the productions of Mr Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker Poet. One is, that 
we have Meneses altogether, and 
are determined always to do so, be- 
a 7 bs Pg pcre the a 
agazine ; and another, 
original and true, is, that we hate the 
sound of his very name, becaitise he 
‘has been favourably noticed in the 
Edinbargh Review. With regard to 
the first bold and daring theory of our 
silence, we can only say, that so igno- 
rant are we of what is going on in the 
London amc world, that we did not 
know, till very tely,when we were told 
of it, the important fact that Mr Bar- 
ton had contributed a copy of verses to 
the above respectable Miscellany. That 
by doing so, he should have kindled 
our deadly animosity, is a supposition 
_that could only have entered into the 
chink of a Cockney’s skull. We heard 
the circumstance announced with the 
* most unruffled equanimity of mind, 
and did not feel ourselves defrauded 
out of a poetical contributor, because 
the worthy Quaker had paid his court 
to the Lady of Ludgate. Long may 
he live to contribute to the. happiness 
__ of every mistress who may be disposed 
to receive his chaste addresses ! Maga, 
we know, will not be jealous, and will 
even look with kindness on the fruit 
of his connexions, as long as, as in this 
_case, they are full-formed and legiti- 
gate, and marked iy Ae sensible and 
amiable features of both parents. 

As to his favourable reception from 
the Edinburgh Review, it is greatly to 
his credit ; few absolute numskulls 
‘having been lauded by that captious 

Periodical. To be praised by the Edin- 

--burgh, is a presumption, certainly, in 

favour of an author's talents and ac- 

_ quirements ; and its.treatment of Mr 

m was creditable to both parties, 

the approbation being, we believe, sin- 
cere, judicious, anid well-deserved. 

We have alluded to these specula- 

’ tions, as illustrative of the despicable 
irit of Cockneyism. Knowing that no 
ockney can ever hope for mercy with 
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us, and that we have damned, in this 
world, a i crew who have 
no belief in another, they strive to 
-natured man of 
worth, whom we have not chariced hi- 
therto to have been in the mood of no- 
ticing, and to embitter him against us, 
by which means they suppose that the 
may gain him to themselves, and so 
strengthen their flimsy and fainti 
halanx. They know that a few wor 
m us are enough to embalm or pu- 
trefy a man. ‘Truth, they well know, 
is a libel—the only one we are ever 
guilty of,—and thus they charge our 
very silence with a sentence of excom- 
munication .or-death, and upon 
those whom we have not meddled with 
at all, to join the shrieks of those mi- 
serable wretches whose ears we have 
nailed to the pillory, and made ever- 
lastingly infamous. A Cockney—not 
an ape—is indeed the link which con- 
nects man with the brute creation. 
Now, it is somewhat hard to be for- 
ced to ransack our memory in 
of reasons for not having reviewed Mr 
Bernard Barton ; but since we must 
do so, we have discovered the follow- 
ing: First, for a long time after he 
appeared as a writer of verses, we ne- 
ver saw any of his compositions.—Se- 
condly, when we did see some of them, 
they did not happen, somehow or 
other, greatly to ht us.—Thirdly, 
there was something in them, indiffer- 
ent as they seemed, that determined 
us not to cut them up.—Fourtlhily, we 
cherished hopes of his doing better 
things, of which we thought him easily 
capable—And fifthly, having much to 
do,—in getting up this ine, i 


e, in 
setting our countrymen right on a vast . 


variety of important subjects, and_in 


eating, dri and ing, Mr 
Bernard arog fl did as utterly desert 
the r é of our past impressions, 
as if he had never been born into this 
wicked world. We his pardon, 
and have no intention of being rude, 
but we as utterly forgot him and his 

etry, as any old woman who 

ave sold us plums in our boyhood. 
There is nothing like being candid— 
plain dealing is best—and besides, 
great wits have short memories, which 





—— 
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must be our excuse for unintentionally 
consigning many a worthy man to 
oblivion, 

But the mist and vapour have rolled 
away from our remembrance, and up 
starts the decent and demure Quaker. 
. Friend, give us thy hand, and be not 

afraid. We are glad of this opportu- 
nity of being introduced to you, and 
have no doubt that, with the admira- 
tion, or even reverence, which you have 
long’ felt for Christopher North, will 
soon be mingled the kindness of friend- 
ship and affection. We are apt to be 
a little gruff now and then in our 
gout; but never have we wounded, 
never shall we wound, the feelings of 
an unpretending, amiable, and enlight- 
ened man. 

But let us, if possible, be serious for 
a few minutes, and tell the public pre- 
cisely what they ought to think of Mr 
Bernard Barton. 

In the first place, he is a Quaker. 
Prodigious is the mass of Cockneyism 
which has been uttered and muttered 
in the peculiar lingo of that. land, on 
the connexion between the poetical 
character, and the character of that 
peculiar religious persuasion to which 
our author belongs. It seems, that 
because a man wears a drab coat, he 
must therefore see all external nature 
under a drab light. This is the Cock- 
ney theory. Pray, does a clergyman, 
he wears black clothes, see all 
nature black? Does a sailor, because 
he wears blue clothes, see all nature 
blue? Does a soldier, in the British 
army, see every object red? and do 

ooters. opine that snow is 
tie Surely not. Let then the idiots 
their tongue. 

If the question is thus put—pray 

‘what sort of people are Quakers ? 
Then, on the answer depends our opi- 
nion of the probable merits of their 
poetry. Were we to speak from ex- 
perience, we should say that Quakers 
are somewhat heavy, bigotted enough, 
narrow-ranged, selfish, purse-fond, 
greasy, and sectarianishly exclusive in 
their sympathies. All that is unpro- 
mising for poetry. 

(On the other hand, their feelings are 
under control, and therefore not like- 
ly to be wasted and frittered away ; they 

not squander either their money or 
ers 
turbulent, which 

down by a 


their emotions ; they observe in 

riotous a 
= matin they k 
stout system of internal police ; they 
are jn no danger of attaching undue 
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importance or weight to any of these 
mere accidental eanitinne extrin- 
sic to the human being, which it is the 
foundation of their faith to despise ; 
and their spirits, pent in within limits 
described disting y, are content with 
the room assigned, and may be quiet 
without being tame, calm without be- 
ing cold, and slumber without being 
torpid. A common Quaker is, indis- 


putably, a very absurd and hopeless 


case of a human being ; but a Qua- 
ker,.as good as he may be, is not to be 
sneezed at, and possesses, we are as- 
sured, capacity and power of feeling, 
thinking, acting, speaking, and wri- 
ting, like a man, 

Certainly an outrageously wicked 
Quaker is almost an impossible con- 
céption. ‘The sect will never produce 
a Byron, nor a Napoleon Bonaparte, 
nor a Jack the Painter, nor a Thistle- 
wood, nor a Cesar Borgia, nor a 
Mrs Brownrigg. No Quaker, we lay 
a thousand pounds, will ever wade 
through slaughter to a throne. Very 
few Quakers indeed have been hang- 
ed. When they are, they always pre- 
tend to be merely Unitarians. Now, 

reat crimes and first-rate poetry seem 
in nature to be indissolubly linked to- 
gether in the potentiality of the hu- 
man soul ; and we, for our single selves, 
shall never believe that any absolute 
bona fide Quaker can ascend to the top 
of Parnasus, till we have seen a few 
mount the scaffold in front of Horse- 
monger lane. The sect may produce 
pretty lines and petty larceny ; but 
we shall not credit a great poet among 
them, till with our own eyes we have 
seen them produce a first-rate mur- 
derer. ? 
We are disposed to think, that by 
taking a Quaker and stripping him of 
the most exclusive and idiotical of his 
sectarian peculiarities and principles, 
and leaving untouched his simplicity, 


(if he has any) and the other really 


excellent qualities essentially inhe- 
rent in his substance, a very passable 
t might be the result. Now, per- 
aps, Mr Bernard Barton is one of 
this description. Perhaps he is not a 
very broad-brimmed Obadiah—hap- 
ly his drab is doubtful, and his speech 
spurious. If so, and if a correspond- 
ing leaning to liberalism is in his 
mind, then why should he not be able 
to produce poetry worthy of being 
landed in this Magazine? He has 
done so, and we are about praise. 
We cannot, however, deny that we 
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‘to praise him as much as we 
y and as he must very 


will 
; and, accordingly, he vi 


mbt by seeing us going 
and about the bush, aed cot 
ing at once upon our panegyric. 

B cptiker bught not to be impa- 
ser . ie if he Dy all a wet one, let 

im put down the Magazine, turn up 
his Title finger, draw breath, and at 
it again. 

“Mr Barton will find the subject of 
the following discourse in a passage 
which we beg leave to quote from his 
Preface :—. 


“ The writer is well aware, that the 


volume, cannot bear comparison yin Soaps 
exam: of high poetical genius, which are 
pr at Pag wea rnpe L asec the po- 
pular. poets of the present day. He had 
never imposed upon himself by believing 
that he could enter into competition with 
these in point of ability ; but he did think, 
ponte? nly that it was possible his hum- 
ble productions might be usefully and not 
unfitly itted to take their chance for 
public favour. 

** They have found this in a degree be- 
yond his anticipation ; and their success, 
without altering his original estimation of 
his own talent as a has given him 
pride as an author beyond what he could 

ve experienced in the assurance of owing 
that success to genius of the first order.— 


The indulgence with which these pieces - 


have been received proves to him that the 
most poignant temptations, and brilliant 
‘seductions, addressed to the public taste 
and moral sentiment, have not yet extin- 
guished, in the public breast, a genuine 
attachment to the sober and simple exercise 
of the gentler faculties of the muse ; and 
that, even under the disadvantage of infe- 
tier power, readers willingly welcome those 
lays that a only to the pure, and 
quiet, and conscientious feelings of the 
1ea) . 
* He does not scruple to confess, that 
his delight in this conviction is increased 
by what is personal to himself in the testi- 
mony just mentioned; but he can most 
y declare, that the pleasure of re 
ing his compositions generally praised for 
the absence of all deleterious moral quality, 
and their tendency to strengthen impres- 
sions favourable to virtue and to religion, 
has far outweighed other considerations in 
his, mind.” 


This is a very well-written passage ; 
but let us think a little on its asser- 
mew ge first, what at tee 

y being surprised that there is still 
unextinguished in the public heart a 
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genuine attachment to. the sober and 
simple exercise of the geatler faculties 
of the muse, and.so forth? Does he 
absolutely so grossly deceive himself, 
as to think that his poetry is remark- 
apis iS a0 way prt above the 
rest e of this age, for 
rity of xa 3g ih ? “With The 
single exception.of Byron—a great ge- 
nius—all the poetry of this age is full 
to ‘overflowing of the best—finest— 
purest—brightest—simplest—and in- 
destructible emotions. There is not; 
indeed, in the whole range of English 
Poetry, one poet who may not besaid 
to be a benefactor to his species. When, 
therefore, Mr Barton speaks of his own 
compositions as meeting am unexpect- 
ed reception, it is choot for him to 
wonder that the purity or gentleness 
of their spirit had the charm of novelty. 
Nothing of the kind. In that respect, 
he is just as far inferior to the best li- 
ving or dead poets, as he is inferior in 
reach and grasp of thought, in power 
of passion, and in winged imagination. 
As to Byron’s poetry, it never. would 
have prevailed as it has done by mere 
pictures of ferocity or wild -wicked- 
ness—it is charged with beauty, ten- 
derness, and pathos, and often thrills 
to the inmost heart, by the power of 
one line or word, more delightfully 
than all the verses Mr Barton ever 
wrote, or ever will write, till the ex- 
tinction of Quakerism. 
Secondly, Mr Barton rates ‘his 
‘* power of absolute talent” below that 
of “* several of the popular poets. of 
the present day.” Now, he ought to 
be told, that it is below that of at least 
thirty writers of verse. Yet, notwith- 
standing, if he rank only as thirty 
one, or forty-one, or fifty-one, he has 
no néed to be ashamed, at a time when 
there are living, to our certain personal 
knowledge, about two thousand very 
respectable poets—not one of whom, 
any more than Mr Barton, has ever 
been reviewed in Blackwood, 
Thirdly, Mr Barton declares that it 
gives him more satisfaction to think 
that his poetry is innocent and useful, 
than it would give him to know that 
he was a great and original genius. 
Now, confound us, if we can believe 
that. No doubt the honest Quaker 
speaks what he thinks the truth ; but 
he is quite mistaken. If he really were 
a man of genius he would be misera- 
ble, unless the world allowed it; and 
although doing good to our fellow- 
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creatures, by writing amiable verses, It a , however, that Mr Bar- 
must be highly gratif ying to good ton’s volumes have met with consider- 
Christian, yet Mr Barton ets A mae able success ; and, in our opinion, they 
~ upon it, that he would eennye that deserve it. There may be somethin 
consciousness, and that reputation, for in the novelty of a Quaker Poet, thoug 


the conviction and the fame of being he is not the first of that sect who has 
a sad fellow indeed, but a great poet. wooed the muse with tolerable credit. 
Would he rather be Barton than Scott of Amwell* was, we believe, ra- 
Binss ? We hope tiot—not only for ther a popular versifier in his day; but 

own sake, but for that of Quaker- he-was far inferior to Mr Barton. He 
ism and human nature at large. was rather given to drivelling, and 





‘© & Scott of Amwell, the Quaker and Poet, was, doubtless, a modest and amiable man, 
for Johnson declared ‘ he loved him.’ When his poems were collected, they were re- 
viewed in the Critical Review ; very offensively to the Poet ; for the Critic, alluding to 
the numerous embellishments of the volume, observed, that 

“** There is a profusion of ornaments and finery about this book, not quite suitable to 
the plainness and simplicity of the Barclean system ; but Mr Scott is fond of the Muses, 
and wishes, we suppose, like Captain Macheath, to see his ladies well dressed.” 

. **Such was the cold affected witticism of the Critic, whom I intimately knew—and I 
believe he meant little harm! His friends imagined even that this was the solitary at- 
tempt at wit he had ever made in his life; for, after a lapse of years, he would still ‘re- 
cur to it as an evidence of the felicity of his fancy, and the keenness of liis satire. The 
truth is, he was 2 physician, whose name is prefixed as the editor to a great medical 
compilation, and ae never pretended that he had any taste for poetry. His great art of 

, poetical Criticism was always, as Pope expresses a character, ‘ to dwell in decencies :’ 

acumen, to detect that terrible poetic crime, false rhymes, and to employ indefinite 

- ‘terms, which, as they had no precise meaning, were applicable to all things ; to com- 
mend, occasionally, a passage not always the most exquisite ; sometimes to hesitate, 
while, with delightful candour, he seemed to give up his opinion ; to hazard sometimes 

@ positive condemnation on parts which often unluckily proved the most favourite with 

the poet and the reader. Such was this poetical Reviewer, whom no one disturbed in 

this periodical course, till the circumstance of a plain Quaker becoming a poet, and flut- 

tering in the finical ornaments of his book, provoked him from that calm state of inno- 
cent mediocrity, into miserable humour, and illiberal Criticism. 

‘+ The effect, however, this pert criticism had on poor Scott, was indeed a calamity. It 
produced an inconsiderate ‘ Letter to the Critical Reviewers.’ Scott was justly offend- 
ed at the stigma of Quakerism, applied to the Author of a literary composition ; but too 

wely accuses the Critic of his scurrilous allusion to Macheath, as comparing him to a 
wayman—he seems, however, more provoked at the odd account of his poems; he 
‘says, * You rank all my poems tegether as bad, then discriminate some as good, and, 
» recommend the volume as an agreeable and amusing collection.” Had the 
y acquainted with this tantalizing Critic, he would have comprehend- 
ed: the nature of the Criticism—and certainly would never have replied to it. 
; .** The Critic, employing one of his indefinite terms, had said of * Amwell,’ and some 
of the early ‘ Elegies,’ that ‘ they had their share 6f poetical merit ;’ he does not ven- 
ture to assign the proportion of that share, but ‘ the Amebean and oriental eclogues, 
odes, epistles, &c. now added, are of a much weaker feature, aud many of them incor- 
rect. 
' Here Scott loses all his dignity as a Quaker and a Poet—he asks what the Critic 
means by the affected phrase much weaker feature ; the style, he says, was designed 
to be somewhat less elevated ; and thus addresses the Critic : 

** You may, however, be safely defied to pronounce them with truth} deficient either 
in or melody of versification ! They were designed to be like Virgil's, - 
ive of Nawure, simple and correct. Had you been di to do me justice, you might 
hhave observed that in these eclogues I had drawn the gréat p Nature, 
much imagery that had escaped the notice of all my predecessors. You might also have 

eed i that had already introduced ‘by others, 
still the ¢ corabination of those images was my own. ‘The praise of ori- 
say yom maight.et leost. boxe allowed. me: f os 

“* Asfor their incorrcetuess }-—Sco¥T points that acevsation witha note of adniiration, 
adding, * with whatever defects my works may be chargeable, the last is ‘that of ‘tncor- 
j Ness, ' , R enrenst 

“ We are here involuntarily reminded of Sir Fretful in the Ctitic, 

‘* © T think the interest rather declines in the fourth att.”- 








6 | & vers 6” UC: 


ee ee 


‘cide in my favour. To the general ear, and the general jadgment, then, 
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po ae ing Ss freely exercise the ; yen e. understand, we ihics 
ittle power posed , owing to a lutely did at last, in verification of bis 
perpetual fear of dying of the small- own prophecies. This was being a Qua- 


——— 


‘ ¢ Rises! you mean, my dear friend !’ 

“ Perhaps the most extraordinary examples of the irritation of a Poet’s mind, and aman 
of amiable temper, are those of this letter in which. the Author quotes large por- 
tions of his poetry, to refute the degrading strictures of the Reviewer. ale lee 

“ This was a fertile principle, admitting of very copious extracts ; but the Indicrous 
attitude is that of an Adonis inspecting himself at his mirror. : 

“‘ That provoking see-saw of Criticism, which our learned physician usually adopted in 
his Critiques, was particularly tantalizing to the Poet of Amwell. The Critic condemns, 
in the gross, a whole set of eclogues ; but immediately asserts of one of them, that ‘the’ 
whole of it has great poetical merit, and paints its subject in the warmest colours.’ 
When he came to review the odes, he discovers that * he does not meet with those pe- 
lished numbers, nor that freedom and spirit, which that species of poetry requires ;’ and 
quotes half a stanza, which he declares is ‘ abrupt and insipid.’—‘ From twenty-seven 
odes !’ exclaims the writhing Poet—* are the whole of my lyric productions to be stig- 
matized for four lines which are flatter than those that proceeded them !’ But what the 
Critic could nat be aware of, the Poet tells us he designed them to be just what they are. . 
*‘ I knew they were so, when were first written ; but they were thought sufficient- 
ly elevated for the place,’ And then he enters into an inquiry what the Critic can mean 
by ‘ polished numbers, freedom, and spirit.” The passage ts curious. 

of por first criticism, polished numbers, if you mean melodious versification, this 
perhaps the general ear will not deny me. If you mean classical, chaste diction, free 
from tautologous repetitions of the same thoughts in different expressions ; free from 
bad rhymes, parma | epithets, and incongruous metaphors ; I believe you may be 
safely challenged to produce many instances wherein I failed. Oe 4 

, *** By freedom, your second criterion, if you mean daring transition, or arbitrary and 
desultory disposition of ideas, however this may be required in the greater ode, it is now, 
I believe, for the first’ time, expected in the lesser ode. If you mean that careless, dif. 
fusive composition, that conversation-verse, or verse loitering into prose, now so fashion- 
able, this is an excellence which I am not very ambitious of attaining. But if you mean 
strong, concise, yet natural easy expression, I apprehend the general jodemens will de- 

I appeal,’ as 
to an impartial tribunal.’ Here several odes are transctibed. ‘ By spirit, your third 
criticism, I know nothing you can mean but enthusiasm ; that which transports us to 
every scene, and snteseete us in .every Frege ry -— . aa —_ subsist ; 
every species demands its proportion, from the greater ode, of which it is the princi 
characteristic, to the leoae which a small portion of it only has hitherto Soc thenghe 
requisite.. My productions, I apprehend, have never before been deemed destitute of ~ 
this essential constituent. Whatever I have wrote, I have felt, and I believe others have 
felt it also.’ 

** On ‘ epistles’ which had been condemned in the gross, suddenly the Critic turns - 
round conrteously to the Bard, declaring ‘ they are written in an easy and familiar style, 
and seem to flow from a good and a benevolent heart.” But then sneeringly adds, that 
one of them being entitled ‘ An Essay on Painting, addressed to a young Artist,” 
better have been omitted, because it had been so fully treated in so masterly a manner 


= 





E 


_ by Mr pec. This was letting fall a spark in a barrel of gunpowder. Scot? im- 


mediately analyses his brother poet’s poem, to shew they have nothing in common ; and 
then compares those similar the subject naturally produced, to shew that ‘ his 
poem does not suffer greatly in the comparison.’—* You may,’ he adds, after giving 
criony, spttncin Sram SOR) POveDt  paey asa ath Gees avery ntanhoad ones 
bya olieal Cathe ot Pre dical feelings uabl thet hovadies M 
our ical Critic, whose. poeti were so le, es ° Mr 
Scott’s poe just and elegant,” but © Mr Hayley is likewise preeady wih ‘ 
therefore, if 1e man has written a piece ‘ just elegant,” there is ‘no need of another 
on she eopne.seihiost.. ge. she. RS bt 


“ee 


ant.’ vie Ai il ade pok 
« To such an extreme point 0 egotism was a modest and respectable Author most 
sn ron ae ies phi Slee Ons nel oe 

y f aes aly ox phe mpeel - arvadind Avati 
about the canting dic Tuy of Citic. Had Homer been a modern candidate for 
poetical honours, from him Homer had not been distinguished, even from the medliccri- 
ty of Scort of Amwell, whose poetical merits are not, however, slight. In his Ame- 
bean. eclogues, he may be distinguished - the poet of Botanists.” —D' Israelt’ 

6 
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ker with a vengeance. There isa Mr- 
Wilkinson living somewheréaboutPen- 
rith, who tunes his rustic reed not un- 
melodiously—the same whom Words- 
worth tes posing a 
ad e with whi son 
eee tilled Eb sod, and dressed these 
pleasant walks byEmont’s side.” —And 
there is Mr Wiffen, who writes both 
with elegance and feeling, and to whom 
we must devote a few pages some day 
soon, when we have seen his transla- 
tion of Ariosto. A translation of Ariosto 
by a Quaker is rather apt to startle the 
imagination ; but we have been told 
by a goed judge that Mr Wiffen’s 
translation is both faithful, and spi- 
rited. 
Having thus spoken freely but kind- 
ly of Mr Barton, we shall do him 
ample justice, by quoting some of his 
best poems. ere is considerable 
strength both of thought and expres- 
sion in the following composition :— 


_., SILENT WORSHIP. 
’ 
lorious, O God! must. thy 
temple have been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 
When theCherubim’s wings widely waving 
were seen 
On high, o’er the ark’s holy station ; 
When even the chosen of Levi, 
ae , though 
To minister, standing before Thee, 
Retired from the which the temple. 
then fill’d, 
And thy glory made Israel adore.Thee : 


awfully grand was thy majestythen; 
Yor the worship thy gospl discloses. 

Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 
Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 


Aad. by: se Ye that ritual for ever 
? 


But by Hi to whom it, i 
it by Him, unto w it, Was given 
reveat'd, 


To enter the Oracle, where is 
Not. the cloud, but the. brightness of, 
heaven. 


Who, bering once enter’d, hath shown. 
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How oan, et how simple, the homage 


To her, who inquired by that fountain, - 
If Jehoyah at Solyma’s shrine would ‘be- 
ge 
Or adored-on Samaria’s mountain} 


Woman ! believe me, the hour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail him, 

Will neither be worship’d exclusively here,’ 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 


For God isa Spirit! and they, whoaright ” 
Would perform the pure worship he 
loveth, 
In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with’ 
delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth. 


And many that propheey’s truth can de- 
clar a 


e, 
Whose bosoms have livingly known it ; 
Whom God hath instructed to worship him 


there, 
And convinced that his mercy will own it. 


The temple that Solomon built to his 
Name, 
Now lives but in history’s story ; 
Extinguish’d long since is its altar’s bright 
flam 


e, 
And vanish'd each glimpse of its glory. 


But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom 
divine, 

Though all human fabrics may falter, 
Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 
Where the fire burns unquench’d 

the altar!” 3 
There is no little beauty and pa- 
thos in this Dream. 
** Thou art not of the living now ; 
And yet a form appears 
At times before me, such as thou 
In days of former years ; 
It rises to my spirit’s sight, 
In thoughts by day, in dreams by night. 


Nor can I choose, but fondly bless 
A shade, if shade it be, 


. Which, with such soft expressiveness, 


Recalls one thought of thee ; 
I own it, in itself ideal ; 
Its influence o’er my heart is real. 


I t that dreams are idle things. 
et have I known a few, ‘ 


3, To which my faithful memory clings ; 


Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore Thee ! 
This, ot Hh clade 
y the patriarch’ rp signin a 
‘ ‘swell, si weary, 
With the stillness of nepn-tide around 


; 


a” 


They seem’d so sweet and true, af 
That, let who will the fault condemn, . 
It was a grief to wake from them. 


; One such came lately, in the hours 
It 


To ni slumber due ; 
i 1a fect no fairy bowers 


To fancy’s raptured view ; 


5 
sa 


~ It had not much of marvels strange, 


Nor aught of wild and frequent change ae 
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But all seem’d real—ay, as much, 
As now the page I trace 
Is to sight and touch ; 
how could doubt have place ? 
Yet was.I not from doubt exempt, 
Bat ask’d myself if still I dreamt. 


I felt I did; but, spite of this, 

~ Even thus in dreams to meet, 

Had much, too much of dearest bliss, 
Though not enough to cheat ; 

I knew the vision might not stay, 

And yet I bless’d its transient sway. 


But oh, thy look !—it was not one 
That earthly features wear ; 

Nor was it aught to fear or shun, 
As fancied spectres are ;— 

*T was gentle, pure, and onless, 

Yet full of heavenly tenderness. 


One thing was strange.—It seem'd to me 
We were not long alone ; 
But many more were circling thee, 
Deel yotp ee: sp deep 
seem’d as greeting thy return | 
From some unknown, remote sojourn. 


To them thou wast, as others be 
Whom on this earth we love ; 
I marvell’d much they could not see 
~ Thou camest from above ; 
And often to myself I said, 
* How can they thus approach the dead ?” 
But though all these, with fondness warm, 
Said «WV elcome !’-o’er and o’er, 
Still that expressive shade, or form, 
Was silent as before ! 
And yet its stillness never brought 
To them one hesitating thought. 


I only knew thee as thou wert— 
A being not of earth ! 
Yet had I not the power t’ exert 
‘. My voice to check their mirth ; 
For blameless mirth was theits, to see, 
Once more, a friend beloved like thee. 


And so apart from all I stood, 

Till tears, though not of grief, 
Afforded, to that speechless mood, 
And. beppiat'tnen igus fr 

pier 8 were free, 
I stood, and watch’d thee silently. 


I watch’d thee silently, and while 
mused on >. 
Thou gavest as coleetial oti 

One that cannot die. 


It was a moment worthy years ! 
I woke, and found m in tears. 


. orevaliog ti 
sorrow’s Ww: $ 
Nor such as flow at feeling’s call 
From woman’s.—Mine aredry ; 


Save when they melt with soln Wid 


And love, in some such dream as 


had 
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We cannot shew our kindness. and 


‘ respect for Mr Barton in a way more 


agreeable to him, ourselves, and our 
readers, than by letting him speak for 
himself in the capacity of a poetical 
quaker— J 
THE QuaKkeEnr PoeET. 

Verses on seeing myself so designated. 

& The Quaker Poet ’°—is such name 
simple designation ;— 

Or one pa of my shame, — 

And thy vituperation ?— 


If but the former—I, for one, 
Haye no objection to it : 

A nathe, as such, can startle none 
Who rationally view it. 


But if such title would convey 
Contempt, or reprobation, 

Allow me, briefly as I may, 
To state my vindication. 


It is not splendour of costume 

That prompts harnionious numbers ;— 
The nightingale, of sober plume, 

Sings, while the slumbers. 


The shallow brooks, in spring so gay, 
In summer soonest fail us ; 

Their sparkling pride has pass’d away, 
Their sounds no more regale us. 


By alders overs 
Flow on, in spite of scorching beams, 
Their beauties uninvaded. 


While the more deep, but quiet streams, 
haded, *, 


And on their peaceful verge we see 
Green grass, fresh flowers, and -roand 


them 
Hover the butterfly and bee,— 
Rejoicing to have found them. 


Is it the gayest of the 
The verde of fashion? 

Who feel most sensibly the sway 
Of pure and genuine passion ? 


No!—hearts there be, the world deemsecold, 
As warm, as true, as tender. P 

As those which gayer robes enfold, 
However proud their splendour. 


Of mine I speak not :—HeE, alone, 
Who form’d, can truly know it ; 

Nor of my verse ;—I frankly own 
Myself no lofty poet. 


But I Pag oe the Quaker creed, 





14 
All these are ours—The copious source 
Of true ic feeling: — 
And thou check their blameless 
_.. eCourse, . 
* Our lips in silence sealing ? 
Nature, to all her ample page 
Impartially unfolding, 
Prohibits neither saint, nor sage, 
Its beauties fram bebolding, 
And thus the muse her gift assigns, 
With no sectarian spirit; — 
For all the wreath of fame she twines - 
Who fame and favour merit. 
Through every age, in every clime, 
Her favour’d pa) have flourish’d ; 
Have felt her energy sublime, 
_ Her pure delights have-nourish'd. 


From Lapland’s sridwsy- from Persia’s © 
bowers, 
Their songs are still ascending, 


Then, Quaker Poets, try your powers ! 
Why should you fear offending ? 


= true to nature be your aim, 

~ Abhorring affectation ; 

You, with peculiar grace, may claim 
Each simpler decoration. - 


And, with such you may blend no less, ~ 
Spite of im weakness, 
! 


The goblike sength of 
meekness 


The majesty of 
The blameless pride of purity 
Chaka sack sokt costa’ s 

Tlie fervour of devotion ! 

Be such your powers :—and in the range 
oaks a errr ngs ht: . 
Win wreaths you need not to change 
For aught that fame could twine you. 


For never can a poet’s la 
Obtain more genuine honour, ~ 
Than whilst his Ryze the praise 
Of Him who is it's es 
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One word, therefore, at parting with 
this author. He possesses much sen- 
sibility, and his mind has a strong 
tinge of poetry. Every now and then 
he surprises us with glimpses of some. 
thing infinitely better than the gene- 
ral tone of his conceptions. We think 
him capable of considerable improve- 
ment, by closer study of his own 
thoughts and feelings, and by a more 
intent direction of his cultivated fa- 
culties on the proper expression of his 
thoughts and emotions. He has real- 
ly a spring in his heart that occasion- 

y sends up fine feelings—we had 
almost said original ones ; and if he 
would never begin to write till he had 
a strong and vivid conception of what 
he intended and wished to produce, 
we think it probable that he may yet 
write far better things than. any in 
this volume. There are too. many 
weak and trashy things im it—weeds 
and faded flowers mingle with the 
ne it possesses, notwith- 
standing, both sweet fragrance and 
bright colours, and we shall cordially 
congratulate him on the appeatance 
of a volume which we can conscien- 
tiously praise more highly, and with 
less reservation than the present ; al- 
though it is extremely creditable to 
his taste, talents, pes | feelings, and 
has, perhaps, on the whole, been ra- 
ther under than overrated by us: But 
such is often our way with people we 
like, so Mr Barton will take our stric- 
tures in good part, and accept the as- 
surance of our regard and esteem.. We 
find that there is just room in thié 
page for a sonnet ; and here is one of 
Mr Barton’s. very best — extremely 
good :— 


Sonnet To CoarLottre M—. 


freshly wet 
¢ with sunshi 


| 'Whete pleasure dwells, and Flora’s magic powers 
Woo tliee to pluck. ef aroma coronet. 
t 


-Thas be it ever ¢ 
Preserve 

_ Cherish those 
At base 

Of native love for ties 


dissimulation 
in dees ae, 


thou have it so, 
thy present openness of heart ; 


which now start 


that glow 


And thow wilt find the world no vale of tears.” 








Hunt's Ari of Love. 


ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL. 
No. VII. 
HUNT'S ART OF LOVE- 


Leicu Hunt is the most irresistible 
ight-errant erotic now extant. He 
would be a formidable personage in a 
night dilly, or the glimmering cabin 
of a Margate hoy. No milliner’s ap- 
tice, removing with her band- 
» could long refuse his suit ; no 
wet-nurse, going down to suckle a 
young Norfolk turkey, could with- 
stand this champion of the liberty of 
the press. His lovers’ vows would rake 
the vehicle fore and aft ; and soft whis- 
pers would, at the end of the first stage, 
confess the triumph of Apollar with 
the yellow breeches. He has now put 
forth: a little manual of gay decep- 
tion, prettily entitled the ‘ Florentine 
Lovers,” which, lest Mr Hazlitt (the 
Doer of the Cockneys) should anticipate 
us in the Edinburgh Review, we shall 
now shortly notice, for the benefit of 
. youths and virgins. As Mr Jeffrey ap- 
* proved of Leigh's incestuous story of 
imini, he will of course condemn 
the fusionless Platonism of this more 
impotent attempt. Joking apart, we 
now consider Leigh Hunt the most 
contemptible little capon of the ban- 
tam breed, that ever vainly dropped a 
wing, or sidled up to a partlet. He 
can no more crow than a hen; and 
his gallantry betrays him into the 
most awkward predicament. Lord By- 
ron (we speak of them all as authors, 
and figuratively) makes love like Sir 
Peter ; Moore like a tom-tit; and 
Hunt like the creature aforesaid. The 
two first are excellent, each in his se- 
veral department ; for tastes are vari- 
ous ; but no one could hold up her 
face, and declare upon her honour 
that she preferred the performances of 
the last. No, no, such manhood will 
not pass current out of the kingdom 
of Cockaigne. 

The “ Florentine Lovers” are na- 
med Ippolito de’ Buondelmonte, and 
Dianora D’Amerigo. Sorely puzzled 
will the poor Cockneys be to syllable 
such names. It will take most of them 
awinter’s evening to commit to memo- 
ry such outlandish and unconscionable 
words, along with the usual appen- 
doge or appendix of the final R, which 
will amorously burr within the apple 
of their throats. Leigh, quite uppish 
on being in Italy, stops short his story 
before it is well begun, with this ex- 
clamation— 

Vou. XII. 


_ ** [How delicious it is to repeat these 
‘beautiful Italian names, when they are. not 
merely names !. We find ourselves almost 
unconsciously writing them in a_ better 
hand than the rest ; not merely for the sake 
of the printer, but for the pleasure of linger- 
ing upon the sound. ]”’ 

O Gemini! what is this! what is 
this! To turn out of a love-tale, to 
fondle two long lank gauky names! It 
is as bad as to turn from your mistress’s 
lips, to ask the price of the ribbands 
on her cap, or to praise the softness of 
her far.tip t, “ For the sake of the 
printer”!!! Did any created substance 
ever before interrupt one of its amorous 
moments, by a reflection on a print- 
ing-office? Besides—did the Cockney 
King so far forget his Royal digni- 
ty, as to write “ copy” with his own 
paws? Does his Majesty not employ 
an amanuensis, like his cousin Daho- 
mey ?—But let us hear what sort of 
younkers these are with their beauti- 
ful naraes. Ippolito, the Hobbletehoy, 
was about eighteen, ‘ but looked two 
or three more, on wen <8 certain 
gravity and deep regard in the upper 
part of his a8 You might know 
by his lips that he could love well, 
and by his eyes, that he could keep 
the secret.” He was a shrewd young 
knave, in short, who knew better than 
to kiss and -tell. But is there not 
something effeminate, Cockneyish, and 
Sporus-like, ‘in a male writer speaking 
so of male lips ?. If Leigh Hunt bein- 
deed an unfortunate woman, disguised 
in yellow breeches,’ this slaver about 
lips may be excusable ; but if he really 
be of the sex assumed, nothing can be 
more loathsome. We said there was 
something Platonic, notwithstanding, 
in the Tale, and here is a precious 
touch indeed— 

‘¢ There was a likeness, as sometimes 
happens, between the two lovers : and per- 
haps this was no mean help to their pas- 
sion: for.as we find Pope often’ giving 
their own faces to their heroes, so the more 
excusable vanity of lovers delights to find 
that resemblance in‘one anottier, which 
Plato said was only the divorced half of the 
original human being rushing into commu 
nion with theother.”’ 

When Mr Hunt thinks of a Church 
(for of course he never goes to one on , 
a Sunday, ) it is only as of a place con-: 
structed for the mutualaccommodation 
of the sexes, when inclined for love. 

4 
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“ The tings, the perfumes, the mu- 
sic, the tied erunitn, the mjxture of aspi- 
ration and earthly ceremony, the ies, 
the white vestments of young and old, me 
boys’ voices, the giant candles, typical 0 
the seraphic ministrants about God’s altar, 
the meeting of all ages and classes, the 
echoings of the aisles, the lights and shades 
of the pillars and vaulted roofs, the very 
bm of day-light at the lofty windows, 
‘as if earth were at once present and not 
present,—all have a tendency to confuse 
the boundaries of this werld and the next, 
and to set the heart floating in that deli- 
cious mixture of elevation and humility, 
which is ready to sympathize with what- 
ever can preserve to it something like its 


ptuous Boccaccio, 

'-known by the half-witted, but Boccac- 

the future ter of the Falcon and 

of Basil, first saw the beautiful 

of his Fiametta. In a church, Pe- 
trarch félt the sweet shadow fall on him 
darkened his life for twenty years af- 
And the fond gratitude of the local 
historian for a tale of true love, has left it 
on record, that it was in the church of St 
Giovanni at Florence, and on the great day 
of Pardon, which falls on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, that Ippolito de’Buondelmonte be- 
came enamoured of Dianora d’ Amerigo.” 
Unluckily for these ripe and ready 
oungsters, their papas and mammas 
(like those of Romeo and Juliet before 
them) cut each other on the streets of 
Florence, so that a pray seems 
scarcely feasible. Ippolito, however, 
urges his suit strenuously ; and lest 
his vigour should fail of producing the 
desired and usual effect, he has re- 
course to the following most ingenious 
and irresistible stratagem. ‘“ We 
must even record, that on one occasion 
he contrived to stumble against a dog, 
and tread his toes, inorder that he mig t 
ostentatiously help the beast out 
of the way.” If Towler had given 
him a snap on the calf of the leg 
for his pains, he would, we think, 
have been cheap of the hydrophobia. 
But it is at church where most he 
es his artillery ; and Dianora, who 

is lucky ih an accommodating aunt 
(not a very usual phenomenon in this 
country, whatever it may be in Italy) 
The old leering aunt thus pleads Ip- 

ing aunt thus I 

— cause unsolicited and without 
a fee, being an honorary member of 
the Philanthropical Society of Flo- 


rence. 
‘© * Hf he ty very handsome, poor boy, 
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how can he help that ? Saints have been 
handsome in their days, aye, and young, 
or their pictures are not at all like, which 
is impossible ; and I am’ sure St Dominic 
himself, in the wax-work, God forgive me! 
hardly looks sweeter and humbler at the 
Madonna and Child, than he did at me 
and you, as we went by.’—‘ Dear aunt,’ 
rejoined Dianora, ‘ I did not mean to re- 
proach you, I’m sure; but, sweet aunt, 
we do not know him, you know——’ 
* Know!’ cried the old lady, ‘ I’m sure I 
know him as well as if he were my own 
aunt’s son, which might not be impossible, 
though she is a little younger than myself; 
and if he were my own, | should not be 
ashamed.’ ” 

The following description is meant, 
we suppose, to surpass every thing in 
Etheridge andSuckling. To us it reads 
most laughable. There runs through 
it, too, a small spice of Cockney irreli- 
gion, which is meant to season the 
Cockney voluptuousness. But there is 
no pith, no marrow. Many a far finer 
love-scene occurs unnoticed and unre- 
cordedin the pewsof Methodistical cha- 
a and during love-feasts. Better to 

escribe one of them, between some 
serious porter belonging to the Shrop- 
shire waggon-office, and the melting 
widow of a tallow-chandler, than to 
attempt a Florentine flourish. But 
here it goes— 

** It is our duty to confess, that if the 
lovers were two of the devoutest of the con- 
gregation, which is certain, they were apt 
also, at intervals, to be the least attentive ; 
and, furthermore, that they would each 
pretend to look towards places at a little 
distance from the desired object, in order 
that they might take in, with the sidelong 
power of the eye, the presence and look of 
one another. But for some time Dianora 
had ceased even to do this; and though 
Uppotisp gazed on her the more stedfastiy, 
and saw that she was paler than before, he 
began to persuade himself that it was not 
on his account. At length, a sort of des- 
peration urged him to get nearer to her, if 
she would not condescend to come near 
himself ; and, on the Sunday in question, 
scarcely knowing what he did, or how he 
saw, felt, or breathed, he knelt right down 
beside her. There was a pillar next him, 
which luckily kept him somewhat in the 
shade; and for a moment he leaned his 
forehead against the cold marble, which re- 
vived him. Dianora did not know he was 
by her. She did not sing: nor did the aunt 
ask her. She kept one unaltered posture, 
looking upon her mass-book, and he thought 
she did this on purpose. Ippolito, who had 
becomeweak with his late struggles of mind, 
felt almost suffocated with his sensations. 
He was kneeling side by side with her ; her 








‘ic 





. Situation. By as 


"himself, leaned w 





idea, her presénce, her very drapery, which 
was all that he dared to feel himself in con- 
tact with, the consciousness of kneeling with 
her in the presence of him whom tender 
hearts implore for pity on their infirmities, 
all rendered him intensely sensible of his 
! effort, he endea- 
voured to turn. his self-pity into a feeling 
entirely religious-; but when he put his 
hands together, he felt the tears ready to 
gush away so irrepressibly, that he did not 
it. At last the aunt, who had in fact 
looked about for him, recognised him with 
some surprise, and more pleasure. She had 
begun to suspect his secret; and though 
she knew who he was, and that the two fa- 
milies were at variance, yet a great deal of 
good nature, a sympathy with pleasures of 
which no woman had tasted more, and some 
considerable disputes she had lately with 
another old lady, her kinswoman, on the 
subject of politics, determined her upon at 
least giving the two lovers that sort of en- 
ent, which arises net so much from 

any decided object we have in view, as from 
a certain vague sense of benevolence, mixed 
With a lurking wish to have our own way. 
Accordingly, the well-meaning old widow- 
lady, without much consideration, and loud 
enough for Ippolito to hear, whispered her 
niece to ‘ let the gentleman next her read 


‘in her book, as he seemed to have forgotten 


‘to bring his own.’ Dianora, without lifting 
her eyes, and never suspecting who-it was, 
moved her book sideways, with a courteous 
inclination of the head, for the gentleman 
to take it. He did so. He held it with her. 
He could not hinder his hand from shak- 
ing ; but Dianora’s reflections were so oc- 
cupied upon one whom she little thought 
so near her, that she did not perceive it. 
At length the book tottered so in his hand, 
that she could not but notice it. She turned 
to see if the gentleman was ill, and instant- 
ly looked back again. She felt that she 
herself was too weak to look at him, and 
whispering to her aunt, *I am very un- 
well,’ the ladies rose and made their way 
out of the church. As soon as she felt the 
fresh air, she fainted, and was carried home; 
and it happened, at thesame moment, that 
Ippolito, unable to keep his feelings to 

the marble pillar at 
which he was kneeling, and groaned aloud.” 

Pass we over some days or weeks, for 
we know not which, and at last I 
lito is about to enjoy an interview with 
Dianora, The impatience of the young 

tleman is very natural and affect- 
ing, and we do not know whether or 
not to envy his feelings, and to wish 
being in his shoes. 

“ Every step which Ippolito hcard on 
the stair-case he fancied pe Be till it 
passed the door, and never did morning 
-appear to him at once so delicicus and so 
‘tiresome. To be in the same house with 
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with her, and not té be ableto tell her hisloye 
directly, and ask her for hers, and fold her 
into his very soul, what impatience and mi- 
sery ! T'wo or three times there was a knock 
of some one to be let in; but it was only 
the gossip, come to inform him that he must 
be patient, and that she did not know when 
Madonna Lucrezia would please to bring 
Dianora, but most likely after dinner, when 
the visitors retired to sleep a little. Of all 
impertinent things, dinner appeared to him 
the most tiresome and unfit. He wondered 
how any thinking beings, who might take 
a cake or a cup of. wine by the way, and 
then proceed. to love one another, could sit 
round a great wooden table, patiently eat- 
ing of this and that nicety ; and, aboveall, 
how they could sit still afterwards for a mo- 
ment, and not do any thing else in prefer- 
ence,—stand on their heads,-or toss the 
dishes out of the window.” 

Dianora’sold wicked aunt, who had 
been a rare one in her youth, no doubt, 
and Goody or Gossip Veronica, another 
tender-hearted beldam, sneak off to 
take a drop of comfort, and leave the 
inflammable and cdsmbustible boy and 
girl to go off like a brace of squibs. 

: Pi After Us tak mbes. Se other viekere 
separated here and there to sleep, Dia- 
nora, accompanied by her aunt oti Vere. 
nica, found herself, to her great astgnish- 
ment, in the same room with Ippolito; and 
a few minutes after their introduction toeach 
other, and after one had looked this way, 
and the other that, and one taken up a book 
and laid it down again, and both looked out 
at the window, and each blushed, and ei- 
ther turned pale, and the gentleman ad- 
justed his collar, and the lady her sleeve, 
and the elder ladies had whispered one ano- 
ther in a corner, Dianora, less to her asto- 
nishment than before, was left in the room ~ 
with him alone. She made a movement as 
if to follow them, but Ippolito said some- 
thing, she knew not what, and she remained. 
She went to the window, looking very se- 
rious and pale, and not daring to glance to- 
wardshim. He intended instantly to go to 
her, and wondered what had become of his 
fierce impatience; but the very delay had 
now something delicious in it. Oh, the hap- 
piness of those moments! Oh, the sweet 
morning-time of those feelings! the doubt 
which is not doubt, and the hope which is 
but the coming of certainty !” ®. 


wih he ag But to. be-in the same house 


‘ver dhe Ctapqnnes bestty of On 
over the 

labics, but me atuety the et de. 
cency or indecency with a 
tic, whom he conjures up for the oc- 
casion, under the very expressive and 


intereting cr, not x before 


i 
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denomination of “‘ Reader.” 
is past is quite of his own kidney, 
i. e. a Cockney,) and alluding to Di 
ing left alone with Hippy, says, 
with a wink of the eye we presume, 
and her tongue elegantly shoved against 
the inside of the cheek next to his 
Cockney Majesty, 

** Reader. But, sir, in taking these hea- 
venly flights of yours, you have left your 
two lovers. 


** Author. Surely, madam, I need not 
inform you that lovers are fond of being 
left—at least to themselves. 

‘¢ Reader. But, sir, they are Italians ; 
and I did not think Italian lovers were of 
this bashful description. I imagined that 
the moment your two Florentines beheld 
one another, they would spring into each 
other's arms, sending up cries of joy, and 
—and— 


*¢ Author. Tumbling over the two old 
women by the way. It isa very pretty ima- 
ination, madam ; but Italians partake of 
all the feelings common to human nature ; 
and modesty is really not confined to the 
English, even though they are always say- 
ing it is. 

“© Reader. But I was not g of 
modesty, sir; I was only alluding to a sort 
of—what shall I capi bid of repeat: 
ble energy—that which in the Italian cha- 
racter is called violence.” 


This is certainly plain and perspicu- 
ous, and deserves a direct answer. But 


post > 
the most incomprehensible cireumben- 
It runs round thus— 


“ Author. I meant nothing personal, 
madam, believe me, in using the word mo- 
desty. You are too charitable, and have 

a regard for my lovers. I was not 

peaking myself of modesty in any particu- 
lar sense, but of modesty in general; and 
all nations, not excepting our beloved and 
somewhat dictatorial countrymen, have their 
modesties tm ee too, from which 
perhaps their example might instruct one 
another. With regard to the violence you 
speak of, and which is energy sometimes, 
and the weakest of weaknesses at others, 
cording to the character which exhibits 
occasion that calls it forth, the 

Italians, who live in an ardent climate, 
shewn more of it than 
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by its nature discerning, and not to be sur- 
passed in quietness, where quietness is be. 
coming.” 

The lady listens with her~mouth 
wide open, no doubt, to some more of 
this vile slang, and then exclaims,— 
** You have convinced me, sir—pray, 
let us proceed !” 

The plot now begins to thicken ; 
and having had a love-scene in a 
church, now for one in a lady’s cham- 
ber. 
*¢ Tppolito went up to Dianora. She was 
still looking out of the window, her eyes 
fixed upon the blue mountains in the dis- 
tance, but conscious of nothing outside the 
room. She had a light green and gold net 
on her head, which enclosed her. luxuriant 
hair without violence, and seemed.as if it 
took it up that he might admire the white 
neck underneath. She felt his breath upon 
it; and beginning to expect that his lips 
would follow, raised her hands to her heal, 
as if the net required adjusting. This 
movement, while it disconcerted him, pre- 
sented her waist in a point of view so im- 
possible not to touch, that, taking it gently 
in both his hands, he pressed one at the 
same time upon her heart, and said, ‘ It 
will forgive me, even for doing this.” He 
had reason to say so, for he felt it beat 
against his fingers, asif it leaped. Dianora, 
blushing and confused, though feeling a- 
bundantly happy, made another movement 
with her hands, as if to remove his own, but 
he only detained them on either side. 
* Messer Ippolito,’ said Dianora, in a tone 
as if to remonstrate, though suffering her- 
self to remain a prisoner, ‘I fear you must 
think me—’ ‘ No, no,’ interrupted Ippo- 
lito, ‘ you can fear nothing that I think, or 
that 1 do. Itis I that have to fear your 
lovely and fearful beauty, which has been 
ever at the side of my sick-bed, and I 
thought looked angrily upon me—upon me 
alone.of the whole world.’—‘ They told 
me you had been ill,’ said Dianora, in a 
very gentle tone; ‘ and my aunt perhaps 
knew that I—thought that I—Have you 
been very ill?’—-And, without thinking, 
she drew her left hand from under his, and 
placed it upon it. ‘ Very,’ answered Ip 
lito; ‘ do not I look so?’ And saying this, 
he raised his other hand, and venturing to 
put it round to the left side of her little 
dimpled chin, turned her face towards him. 
Dianora did not think he appeared so ill, 
Ny §, pool Sab as he did in the church; 
but there. was enough in his face, ill or 
well, to make her eye-sight swim as she 
looked at him ; and the next moment. her 
head was upon his shoulder, and his lips 
descended, welcome, upon hers. 

“There was a practice in those times, 
generated, like other involuntary struggles 
> ree wrong, by the absurdities in autho- 

ty, of resorting to marriages, or rather 
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pligh' of troth, made in secret, and in 
the am Heaven. It was a custom liable 
to great abuse, as all sécrecies are ; but the 
harm of it, as usual, fell chiefly on the 
poor, or where the condition of the parties 
was unequal. Where the families were 
- powerful and on an equality, the hazard of 
violating the engagement was, for obvious 
reasons, very great, and seldom encounter- 
ed ; the lovers either foregoing their claims 
on each other upon better acquaintance, or 
adhering to their engagement the closer for 
the same reason, or keeping it at the ex- 
= of one or the other’s repentance for 
sar of the consequences. The troth of Ip- 
ee ae ee a troth. 
hey plighted it on their knees, before a 
picture of the Virgin and Child, in Vero- 
pene em and over AN mass-book 
whi y o upon a chair. Ippolito 
then, for the pleseute of revenging himself 
of the pangs he suffered when Dianora 
knelt with him before, took up the mass- 
book and held it before her, as she had held 
it before him, and looked her entreatin ly 
in the face ; and Dianora took and held it 
> om before, trembling as then, but 
with a ect pleasure ; and Ippolito kissed 
her twice and thrice out of a po sa revenge.” 
Here the odious Cockney again 
short ; and finishes his picture, 
which seems painted by an eunuch, 
with a parenthesis manifestly written 
by a fool. 
** We find we are in the habit of using 
ae number of ands on these occasions. 
e do not affect it, though we are con- 
seious of it. It is partly, we believe, owing 
toour recollections of the good faith and sim- 
plicity in the old romances, and partly to 
a certain sense of luxury and continuance 
which these ands help to link together. It 
is the fault of ‘ the accursed critical spi- 
zit,’ which is the bane of these times, that 
we are obliged to be conscious of the mat- 
ter at all. But we cannot help not having 
, been born six hundred years ago, and are 
obliged to be base and reviewatory_ like 
the rest. To affect not to be conscious of 
the critical in these times, would itself be 
a departure from what is natural ; but we 
- notice the necéssity only to: express our 
hatred of it, and hereby present the critics 
(ourselves included, as far as we belong to 
them) with our hearty discommendations.”” 
:.You exquisite idiot! was not one 
episode about printers’ devils suffici- 
ent, but you must, sensualist as you 
are, turn the small, mean, twinkling 
eyes of your mind away from the sight 
on which they had just been floati 
to enjoy the still more beastly gratifi- 
cation of your own 
cockney charms? You deserve, sir, 
for this; to be hung up by 
the little finger till-you are ! You 
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“ indeed a fine creature !—But hark! 
ark ! : 

“ Dianota had consented to receive her 
bridegroom in her own apartment at home, 
that same night, by means of that other 
old good-natured go-between, yclept a lad- 
der -of ropes.”’ , 

It is now all plain sailing ; and Ip- 
polito gets a ladder of ropes from his 
father’s valet-de-sham. “Here Leigh 
speaks quite con amore. . . 

‘¢ Ippolito had noticed a ladder of ropes 
which was used in his father’s house for 
some domestic purposes. To say the truth, 
it was an old servant, and had formerly 
been much in request for the purpose to 
which it was now about to be turned by 
the old gentleman himself. He was: in- 
deed a person of a truly orthodox descrip- 
tion, having been much given to intrigue 
in his younger days, being consigned over 
to avarice in his older, and exhibiting great 
submission to every thing established, al- 
ways. Accordin: Bly, he was considered as 
a personage equally respectable for his 
virtues, as important from his rank and 
connexions; and if hundreds of ladders 
could have risen up in judgment’ against 
him, they would say have been consider- 
ed as what are called in England ‘ wild 
oats ;’—wild ladders, which it was natural 
for every gentleman to plant.” 

Ippolito, after all, however, turns 
out a shilly-shally sort of a fellow, and 
trembles with fear like an aspen-leaf. 
Two drunk men are fighting near Di’s 
window; and he is terrified out of his 
wits at the clashing of their swords. » 

*¢ A clashing of swords ensued, and to. 
his great relief the drunkard and his com- 
panion were driven on. In a minute. or 
two all was silent. Ippolito gave the sig- 
nal—it was acknow ; the rope was 
fixed; and the lover was about to ascend, 
when he was startled with a strange dimi- 
nutive face, smiling at him over a light. 
His next sensation was to smile at the state 
of his own nerves ; for it was but wh 
minutes before, that he was regretting 
could not put out a lantern that stood 
burning under a little image of the Virgin. 
He crossed himself, offered up a prayer 
for the success of his true love, and again 
proceeded to mount the ladder.” 

As, bad luck would have it, two 

entlemen, probably out upon similar 
i Racal gs “intending 
— ead, “a idly, intondi 
wo hide bis fae as much fab in his 
hood, by dint o ing, but 
his foot in the ro an he was 
at the same instant seized by the strangers. 
The instinct of a lover, who above all 
things in the world cared for his mistress’s 
reputation, supplied our hero with an arti- 





red 
safe,’ said he, affecting to tremble with a 
cowardly terror, ‘ I have not touched one 
ofthem.’ ‘ One of what 2’ said the others ; 
‘ what.are all safe?’ ‘ The jewels,’ repli- 
ed Ippolito; ‘ let me go for the love of 
God, and it shall be my last offence, as it 
was my first. Besides, I mean to restore 
them.” ‘Restore them !’ cried the first 

3.‘ a pretty jest truly. This 
must be some gentleman gambler by his 
‘fine would-be conscience ; and by this 
light we will see’ who he is, if it is only for 


your sake, Filippo, ch ?” 
This is truly @ most pitiful and 
wretched incident. Ippolito is tried 
—condemned—and forthwith led to 
execution!!! Dianora espies him from 
her window—shrieks—rushes out— 
clasps him — confesses that Ippolito 
chad stolen no jewel whatever 5 
and the whole truth being suddenly 
as plain as a pike-staff, why, to be 
sure, sete poke ed, and, instead of 
being executed, is married, and put to 
bed. To relieve our minds from all 
fear about the couple, we are told that 
his “ cheeks, which seemed to have 
fallen away in one night, appeared to 
have plumped out again faster ; and if 
he was now pale, instead of high-co- 
loured, the paleness of Dianora had 
given way to radiant blushes, which: 
made up for it.” So what think you 
now of the Florentine Lovers? 
_ We have not hesitated to give quo- 
tations from this wretched piece of 
ineffectual immorality, for we wish 
those worthy persons who may have 
been disposed to believe, on the mis- 
tion of Whigs, Radicals, and 
Cockneys, that we have been too hard 
on Leigh Hunt, to form their own 
j ent of the matter from this one 
ingle abortion of his prostituted muse. 
‘We accused him of being an immoral, 
indecent, lascivious, and sensual wri- 
ter ; and for saying so, he and his as- 
sociates, for friends we must not call 
out the bark of “ per- 
sonality,” being at once Curs and Cock- 
neys. We were said to have attacked 
Hunt's private character. That, in the 
usual sense of the charge, was a lie. 
But'if the wretched man has indeed 
dior private character, as many 
done, into his writings, our words 
must have cut into the core of his 
pang vitaon fare rb we strn 
eir ** pus 
pinplet ath the pray b knife, 
p> pei being in a truly dangerous 
stage - If his own con- 
seience smote 


im with crimes or vices 
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unknown to us, and if, in calling out 
vain curses and imprecations against 
us, he made dark and dismal confes- 
sions of enormities at this hour unin- 
telligible, ought it to be imputed as a 
fault to his stern and unsparing casti- 
gators, that they knew not the measure 
of the Cockney’s wickedness ; and that 
their plain and unambiguous sentence 
conveyed to the culprit meanings and 
intentions which his own sunken soul 
alone could interpret, feeling the re- 
membrance of his secret iniquities in 
words that alluded to nothing but his 
baseness and profligacy as a public 
writer ? 

But perhaps his impertinence is 
more insupportable than his licentious- 
ness in this sorry Florentine Amour. 
In the first place, he had no right what- 
ever to go to Italy. A man who knew 
nothing of Italian literature, except 
Hoole’s Tasso, (which he confessed in 
his denial of that charge,) must be 
impudent indeed to think of Florence. 
The essence of his sin is in presuming 
to put his “ Cockney feet—Cockney 
feet that go so complete” upon classic 
ground. We should not be surprised 
to hear that the earth yawned beneath 
him to the depth of half yard, and 
gave the outraged worms an opportu- 
nity of biting the legs of such an un- 
authorized, uncredentialed, and un- 
warranted intruder. Ifhe dares to go 
to Rome, we shall send over H to 
assassinate him, who has, we under- 
stand, claimed the murder of Begby. 
“ Hogg stabbing Hunt at the Base of 
—— Statue,” would make a pic- 
ture of gusto. 

Secondly, It is gross impertinence 
in any Cockney to write about—love. 
Love, correctly speaking, is a tender 
affair between a lady and a gentle- 
man ; whereas, King Leigh and his sub- 
jects imagine it to be merely a mi 300 

tween a male and a female. ere 
is-the mistake, and it is a very gross 
one. In writing about love, such as is 
made by us and our fair readers—la- 
dies gentlemen, to wit—consider- 
able delicacy of mind is required, much 

, liveliness, gentleness, and good- 
ing ; but the Cocknies have none 
of these things, and write as if their 
passions were excited by very weak 


gin-twist, many tumblers of which 


are necessary to kindle any thing like 
a flame which, indeed, they are very 
apt at the same time to extinguish. 
We have no-doubt that Leigh sup- 
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poses he can make love ;—not he— 
any more than he can write grammar. 
No lady in this land could even com- 
— what he wished to have, with 
is eternal sidling and sliding about, 
and ing up his mouth, and swa- 
ling with his coat-tails. The lady 
would that he wished to throw 
her off her guard, and that age 
ing an opportunity to pick her 

ket. But Leigh fheguts that ladies 
not now-a-days wear pockets. How- 
ever, be that as it may, any Cockney 
who writes about love deserves to be 
kicked,—that is the short and long of 
the matter, and there is no occasion to 
say a oe word more on the subject. 

Thirdly, What, in the name of Kat- 
terfelto, can Byron mean by patro- 
nizing a Cockney? A Bear at College 
was all very well ;—but, my lord, 
think on it,—a Cockney at Pisa !—Fie, 
my lord! This is by far the greatest 
outrage you have ever yet committed 
on manners, and morals, and intellec- 
tuals. As to Don Juan-and Cain, we 
pardon you them ; but this sin is be- 
yond the reach of our forgiyeness,— 
Cain’s murder of his brother Abel was 
nothing to it. Cain was no Cockney ; 
and had he seen one, his speculations 
on the origin of evil would have been 
still more perplexing. A Cockney is 
by far the most unaccountable of God’s 
works ;—explain that, and our minds 
will be at rest for ever. 

Fourthly, It is, on the whole, how- 
ever, satisfactory to see the Cockney 
in his proper situation—the menial of 
alord. This is the man who, for years, 
kept abusing nobility ; and now sneaks 
fawningly, with hat in hand, to 
“ my dear Byron,” and is quite happy 


Hunt's Art of Love. 


ret 


to do any little dirty job ange ap 
him by the aristocratical pride of the 
domineering peer. See him in the 
‘* Liberal.” Enter—Lord Byron, with 
a frown and a stride ; follows—Leigh 
Hunt, with a utensil on a salver. His 
Lordship has a trick of making even 
clever men look silly. Who could 
look more so than Mr Rogers, when 
he ae ed to allow his 
Jacqueline to published along with 
Lara—like a lady's reticule tied to the 
tail of the “‘ Desert-born” that car- 
ried the naked adulterer across four 
degrees of latitude? But Rogers is a 
gentleman and a poet. Here, we see 
only a scavenger raking in the filth of 
the common sewers and the stews, for 
a few gold pieces thrown down by a 
nobleman in a transient fit of self- 
willed generosity. In this consists his 
complicated and perfect degradation— 
that he is unable to perform the loath- 
some wickedness which he is willing 
should be demanded of him» by the 
master of a slave, and. is thus impelled 
into perpetual impotence by the entrea- 
ties of a diseased nature, and the orders 
of the “ vultus instantis tyranni.” But 
that Satan should stoop to associate 
with an incubus, shews that there is 
dege in hell. 

There is but one word,—of many 
melancholy and miserable meanings,— 
and which we should not dare to ap- 

ly to any of our brethren ; but it'may 
be applied, not only innocently, but 
rightfully, to a Cockney ; and all who 
have read the “ Liberal,” and have 
seen Leigh Hunt there, will say, that 
that one word only can perfectly de- 
scribe him,— . 


A-FOOL! 





LH’ Envoy. 


“¢ Arbiter, Ausonie, Politiane, Lyre 


Accipe—— 


LoRENZO DE MEpiICcis. 


. I. 
The kind 28 om ey 4 he bids us farewell, 


Taking his place in the L 


In the smack, in the smack—A 


horn-bound smack,— 
! will he ne’er come back ? 


What will become of Webb, Hazlitt, and all the pack ? 
I’m sure our Star’s gone, and we're left in a plight. 
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There he the first thing,. 


II. 


Tei! true 
to the Campo hard by, 


ing the street with his corn-troubled toes,— 
Troubled toes, troubled toes,—swalingly goes 
The kind Cockney King, for he’s pester'd with those, 
To find themes for the Article which he must write. 


III. ° 
Then he perks up his nose on the country to stare, 

‘And the streams, and the plains, and the skies free from smoke,— 
Free from smoke, free from smoke,—what will the Wapping folk — 
Say when they hear of them? Sure they will think I joke, 

And in quizzing am taking my gentle delight. 


IV. 


In addition to this comes a rustical song, 
Which makes one to shudder and laugh also,— 
And laugh also,—for the stanzas go 
Like a big brewer’s horse, all so heavily O ! 
That jumps with the ginger, and thinks he jumps light. 


V 


And besides, upon old Ariosto we've seen him, 


Grafting his 


of Ludgate-hill flowers,— 


O the Ludgate-hi flowers, they are fit for the bowers 


ee 


ours— 


d in window-pots, water'd from teapots each night. 


VI. 


Hey for a preface to print at the head 

Of the containing these patches and things,— 
These patches and things, of the Cockney King’s, 
And then brother Johnny the pamphlet out brings, 

But if nobody buys us, we’re mortified quite. 
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Dear N. 

I thank you for Werner, but you 
need not have taken the trouble of 
a it. Flogg, whom I am now visit- 
ing with Dr Feldberg, bas an author’s 
copy. As I have no immediate way of 
returning yours, I shall keep it until I 
see you at Edinburgh. I ran over the 

very cursorily, and am not incli- 
ae give . omen studious , 
story, which has great capabilities, 

is puzzled and ill told, and the general 
’ structure of the piece, considered as a 
dramatic performance, ridiculously in- 
artificial. . For instance, take the very 
ing scene between Werner and 

his wife. You will there see the old 


silly expedient, which is resorted to by- 


all nag ye play-writers, viz.thatof 
making the dramatis persone inform 
one another of events, which must 
have been so perfectly familiar to them, 
as never by any chance to be made 
matter of conversation, but which are 


Altrive Lake, 5th Decr. 1822. 
manifestly given for the benefit of the 
andience. I thought The Critic had 
laughed this manceuvre down so coms 
pletely, that no one would now-a-days 

ave had recourse to it. His Lordship 
ht as dramatically, and more sa- 
actorily, have brought forward a 
god or devil to prologize as of old, or 
adopted Terence’s plan at once, and 
hauled up on the stage some unfortu- 
nate’ Sosia or Davus, to act the part 
of channel, to convey to the audience 
information, which the poet had not 
skill otherwise to communicate. Wer- 
ner gravely informs his wife, that he 
was married to her twenty years ; that 
his father disinherited him in conse- 
uence—that they had one son—that 
they had not seen him for twelve 
ears—that his real name was not 
erner,—and other impertinencies of 
the kind. Would not my wife laugh 
at me, if I were to tell her, by way of 

ll 


mi 
ti 
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néws, that I am a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine,—six feet four 
in my stocking married to 
hér eleven months, and, that the is- 
sue of the marriage is a lump of a 
boy, now two months old, and, I am 
sorry to say, ee Hie the gripes ? 
Or suppose a playwright were to com- 
ye a comedy, fo which Lord Byron 

imself, and John Murray, a book- 
seller in Albemarle street, were chief 
characters, I leave it to his Lordship 
if he would not vote the comedian an 
ass, if he were to make Mr Murfay in- 
form his noble author, that he wrote 
a poem in five cantos, called Childe 
Harold, some years ago ; that he was 
cut up in the Edinburgh, for his 
Hours of Idleness ; that he utterly 
squabashed Jeffrey and. the _ whole 
gang in revenge, in his English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers ; or that he (Mr 
M.) published a poem styled Don Juan, 
so infamous, that he was. ashamed to 
put his name to it, though he made a 
bold and masterly, but unfortunate 
effort, to make money by its sale. 
The Peer would most bcidledly whip 
the fellow at the cart’s-tail in some 
libel or other, and amply would the 
castigation be peeP at. In: the old 
dramatists of Greece, prologizing was 
very allowable ; it formed, in fact, an 
integral portion of the structure of the 
piece. The Athenian Bards were in 
general strictly limited to unity of 
place, almost always to unity of time, 
and always to asmall number of charac- 
ters, from the paucity of actors allow- 
ed them. They therefore, front want 
of room as I may say, rae ads Oe. 
ner compelled to t the plan of a 
direct narration wae auione, or of 
an opening dialogue to perform the same 
office indirectly. Deuce, their plots 
were drawn from stories deeply en- 
graven on the minds of all the hearers 
in the house, and it was little matter 
in what way the mere tale of the piece, 
which they knew as well as the poet, 
was repeated to them. What, therefore, 
we grant. to the ancients, we must 
ri deny to a modern, who 
can employ as many characters, vary 
his scenes, prolong his time, and 
choose his circumstances as he pleases. 
Lord Byron hinted some time since 
(IT forget exactly when, but I believe 
in some of his absurd prefaces,) that 
Shakespeare was not an over civilized 
writer ; and yet, I venture to say, that 
if he turn over the plays of the Bard 
of Avon; he will nowhere find so clum- 

Vou. XII. 
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an exhibition of want of art, ds in 
opening scene of Werner. And, 
pe , | may add, that Shakespeare 
woul ave missed the fine op- 
portunity of developing in its most 
trying situation the of Ulric, 
by declining, as I think Lord B. has 
done through consciousness of want of 
power, to give the scenes immediately 
consequent on the-murder of Stralen- 
heim. Whata dramatic effect the d 
hypocrisy of Ulric, his assumed rich, 
his eagerly feigned indignation, and 
his mock anxiety to discover the mur- 
derer, the tumult of theattendants, the 
panic of Idenstein, the vague suspi- 
cions resting alternately on Werner and 
Gabor, would have afforded !' What 
bustle, what life, what deep reflection, 
what real pathos, what comic distress, 
might have been, and would have been, 
called forth by a Shakespeare ! But all 
this is obviously above the powers of 
Lord Byron. 

The characters are anything but 
original. I do not mean to say that 
they are plagiarized (let me coin the 
word, for I do not like to say stolen) 
from oe Lee ; for that ane be be 
stupidity, especially as his Lordshi 
indleates the source whence they ie 
derived; but that they are the old- 
established freeholders on the Byronian 
Parnassus. Ulric, the favourite, is 
the Giaour, Conrad, Lara, Alp, &c. 
&e. rehashed and served up as a Bo- 
hemian, Calum, non animum mutant. 
It is the old mess with a new sauce. 
Compare him icularly with Lara, 
and you must be struck with the re- 
semblance. Both high-born—both lea- 
ving home mysteriously—both sus-- 
pected’ of being linked with desperate 
characters—both returning to play the 
magnifico—both charged with heavy 
crimes, by people’ who had met them 
while absent on their wild exploits, 
and both ready to get rid of their ac- 
cusers by the summary process of mur-~ 
der. Both are; moreover, very fine 
speakers, valiant men, high-browed,. 
bright-eyed, black-haired, and all that. 
Now, I may be considered as a barbare, 
when I say that’ I cannot away with 
these fellows. The conception of such 
characters, instead of cag. sublime 
of poetry, is not very om being: 
the siblime of vulgarity. It is easy to 
lay on the thick daubing shades of in- ' 
tense villainy ; but not quite so easy 
to soften them off, so as to draw a cha- 
racter in which these shades blend con- 
sistently with the hues a virtue, or 
4e 
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even, seeming virtue. The Giaour 
& Co. are barely unnatural, just as out 

f the way as Sir Charles Grandison 

and his compeers, who. charmed our 

mothers ; and like them, they 
have become bores of the first magni- 
tude. We are sick of the faulty charm- 
ers which the world ne’er saw, as 6ur 
sires were of the faultless monsters in 
the same predicament. The very sto- 
mach of the boarding-school is turn- 
ing- Again I must refer my Lord By- 
ron to Shakespeare ; in. him he will 
find Macbeth, and Richard, and Iago, 
very different people from his crea- 
tions ; I leave it even to himself to say 
whether more natural or not. I am too 
lazy just now to enter on the full con- 
sideration of this Amiable-Ruffian- 
school of poetry ; but it is probable I 
shall ere long pata off some pages on 
that subject exclusively, in order to 
shew its utter worthlessness in every 
point of view. 

Of the other characters, Werner is 

ly conceived, and poorly executed ; 
ut as that is the fashionable style of 
degre, hetoes at present, I shall not say 
any thing farther about the ass. Ga- 
bor is the material of a good character. 
Josephine, a milk-and-water piece of 
nothingness. Ida, an impertinent and 
unnatural intrusion, introduced, I 
know not why, except to spoil the 
keeping: of the story. Idenstein is 
pretty good. I am happy to see that 
Byron can display wit, without 
being stimulated to it by malignity, 
even though that wit is not particular- 
ly brilliant. What a different charac- 
ter Idenstein would have been in the 
hands of the Author of Waverley ! 

I have just a corner left to speak of 
the verse, which, with few exceptions, 
is hideous. My ears, accustomed to 
the Miltonian flow, are quite shocked 
in almost every I am ready to 
allow every fair licence to dramatic 
verse ; but still it must have more than 
the bare t hic impress of metre. 
Ten syllables, counted by finger and 
thumb, will not do. None of us ima- 
gine é 
To 


Day and Martin, 
vent fraud, request purchasers to 
on the signature on the patent Black- 
_ ing 
Bottles, &c. 
to be versification, and the great ma- 
jority of Lord Byron’s lines are just as 
us. I remember some of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, in order to fret 
Southey, printed scraps of his Carmen 
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Triumphale as prose, and defied any 
one to decypher it into verse. To make 
sure, the gentleman (they are all gen- 
tlemen in that concern) altered South- 
ey’s words, and then gave, as fair spe- 
cimens.of the poem, passages which 
those very garblings of his had spoiled ; 
but here I shall give unaltered, the 
verses of the antagonist of Southey— 
the favourite of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, ever since he made them 
writhe under his lash—and challenge 
any one to read them as poetry, pro- 
vided always counting on the fingers 
be not resorted to. I take quite at ran- 
dom. 

Gabor. Who shall oppose me ? 

Ulric. Your own reason, with a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

Gab. Must I bear this ? 

Ul. Pshaw ! we must all bear the arro- 
gance of something higher than ourselves. 
The highest cannot temper Satan, nor the 
lowest his vicegerents upon earth. I’ve 
seen you brave the elements, and bear things 
which had made this silkworm. cast his 
skin, &c.—P. 80-81. 

Ul. But it is too late to ponder this: 
You must set out ere dawn... I will remain 
here to trace out the murderer, if ’tis pos- 
sible. 

Werner. But this my sudden flight will 
give the Moloch suspicion. Two new vic- 
tims in the lieu of one, if I remain. The 
fled Hungarian, who seems the culprit, 
and— 

Ul. Who seems? who else ean be so ? 

Wer. Not I, though just now you doubt- 
ed—You, my son, doubted— 

Ul. And do you doubt of him the fugi- 
tive ? 

Wer, Boy! since I fell into the abyss 
of crime, (though not of such crime,) I, ha- 
ving seen the innocent oppressed for me, 
may doubt even of the guilty’s guilt, &c. 
P. 120, 121. 

Ul. He too must be silenced. 

Wer. How, so? 

Ul. As Stralenheim is. Are you so dull 
as never to have hit on this before ? When 
we met in the garden, what except disco- 
very in the act could make me know his 
death ? Or had the prince’s household been 
then summoned, would the cry for the po- 
lice been left to such a stranger ? | Pretty 
English this last sentence, by the bye.| Or 
should 1 have loitered on the way? Or 
could you, Werner, the object of the Ba- 
ton’s hate and fears, have fled—unless by 
many an hour before suspicion woke? I 
sought and fathomed you—doubting if you 
were false or feeble. I perceived you were 
the latter; and yet so confiding have I 
found you, that I doubted at times your 
weakness, &c.—P. 179, 180. 

There are other passages far more 
prosaic, but it is not worth while to give 
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our secretary the trouble of transcri- 
bing them. Mh Bowe are printed for 
verse, I cannot for the life of me con- 
jecture ; they are as plain prose as a 
turnpike-act. 

Some good passages occur, which, if 
you or any of your scribes be inclined 
to write a puff on his Lordship, you 
may extract. I am in too great a hurry 
just now to pay compliments. On ‘the 
whole, Werner is not more than a de- 
gree or two above Mirandola—and ra- 
ther a stupid affair.—I am, dear North, 
yours, &c. 

Timotuy TicKLer. 


P.S. “ Heaven and Earth” was an- 
nounced to accompany Werner. Do 
you know why it is kept back? Is it 
for fear of that barbarous common- 
law, which prevents publishers of blas- 
phemous books from pocketing their 
proceeds ? If itcomes out, and be such 
as I suspect, I hope honest Mr Ben- 
bow will be at work without delay. 
Buecaneer versus Blasphemer, is 2 plea- 
sant civil war. The Quarterly Reviewer, 
who was 80 sos, Soe with the Lord 
Chancellor, may learn from this, that 
the method adopted at present is not 
quite so nugatory as he thought pro- 


per to represent it. wo serene books 


are kept out of the market by it, with- 
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out the odious and unpopular system 
of prosecution. By the way, the arti- 
cle on Lord Byron’s last composition, 
in the last Quarterly, was a most ele- 
gant piece of humbug. The writer, 
probably a parson, was ashamed, or 
afraid, to praise directly; but what 
could be gentler than the censure? 
And then the accumulation of learned 
theology to refute such a book as Cain ! 
Refuting snch a work, in such a way, 
is about as wise as if. a man were to 
set about quoting all the jurists and 
statesmen from Moses to Montesquieu, 
or from Aristotle to Blackstone, to put 
down a drunken radical bawlitig against 
triangular Parliaments. But the ho- 
nest reviewer well knew what he was 
about. The whole was a puff collate- 
ral, which might thus be reduced in- 
to a sentence: The books are ratlier 
baddish, in a certain sense, but the 
poctry is fine; the doctrine learned, 
so as not to be confuted without muc 
erudition ; the author is a man of un- 
doubted genius-and information, and, 
though something may perhaps be said 
against them, good readers, néverthe- 
less—BUY THEM—BUY THEM. 

But if I cross my letter again, it will 
be illegible.—Y ours again, oa 





MS. NOTES ON THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


It has been supposed by the Sill 
that we wished to run Soin the Edin. 
burgh Review ; but our object has all 
along been to hoist it up. It seemed 
to us to be tumbling down hill with 
an alarming velocity, according to the 
fixed laws of gravitation. At the risk 
of being crushed by a ponderous body, 
bounding along with accelerating mo- 
tion, according to the established ra- 
tios, we put ourselves in its way, 
when every body else stood aloof, 
and attempted to break its fall and 
divert its course. Few editors would 
have acted so generous, and devoted 
a part in behalf of a descending Pe- 
riodical. We have su-ceeded in our 
disinterested attempt, beyond our own 
hopes, and to the disappointment of 
many, who had laid heavy odds on its 
reaching the little black sulky tarn, 
that lies at the base of the hill of Po- 
pularity. The Edinburgh Review has 
made.a pause in its descent ; nay, we 
really trust, has beén shoved, by our 
powerful interference, some few paces 


up the ground it had lost. This makes 
us very cheerful ; and we are confident 
the worthy editor feels grateful to us 
for the preservation of his existence, 
which, he knows, is linked with the 
vehicle which we saved from destruc- 
tion. 

Number ixxrv is the best that has 
appeared for several ae It smacks of 

e spirit of its youth ; and may these 
favourable symptoms prognosticate its 
restoration to activity and vigour ! We 
advised Mr. Jeffrey to take up his own 
pen, and let us have his own lucubra- 
tions, instead of the performances of 
hirelings of all-work, who pretended to 
be willing to labour hard for very small 
wages, but who forthwith blow- 
ing their nails, and finished nothing 
to their employer’s satisfaction, bring- 
ing loss and discredit on the proprietor 
of the soil. ; which, under such imper- 
fect and ill-furrowed tillage, exhibited 
the appearance of premature exhaus- 
tion, and sent up.only weeded, raggy, 
and mixed ‘crops ; such as one sees oc- 
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casionally on ill-managed farms, where 
bigg, and barley, and oats, are all 
ing up ear- rome star- 
ved stinted neighbourhood, inter- 
mixed with stalks of beans 
and pease, and long, lank, dishearten- 
ing potato-shaws, as unproductive as 
docks or bunweeds. ‘ 
Accordingly, Mr Jeffrey, awake at 
last to. the suggestions of us his very 
best friends, discharges (for a time at 
least) a few of his idle, drunken dig- 
gers, and sets some.of his best hands 
to work. He himself strips his jac- 
ket, and yokes to the oaks ae his 
usual effective vivacity. Brougham, 
who hates piddling upon the surface, 
drives the hshare six inches deep- 
er into the soll, till he is stopped by 
the hard till. Sydney Smith digs 
away with his little, sharp, well-tem- 
pered dibble, like a perfect Paddy.— 
Chenevix judiciously introduces a 
touch of French husbandry ; and Sir 
James sows a good day’s darg of Polish 
me which ey thi a a of 
ielding a good return, al » per- 
te has ventured pied aw rash- 
iy; to bring rather too many acres of 
the farm under that particular cultiva- 
tion. However, on the whole, the farm 


looks well ; and the proprietor need 
not allow, at this term, any consider- 
able reduction on his rents. Twenty 
per cent will be quite sufficient, and 
at that the tenants may live easy. 
The article on Simond’s Switzerland 


is extremely , light and airy, with 
a judicious eaten ot passages. Mr 
Jeffrey has a capital knack of reviewing 
a book of travels. His eye catches the 
best things in a jiffy; and his light, 
connecting, and enlivening links, are 
generally as good as may be. He does 
every wees of this sort without any 
apparent t ; and as soon as he de- 
taiae The ne into Bb sagreng 

e turns about gaily on his 
heel, and leaves his pale to prose 
away for himself. Nothing can be 
better than his ridicule in this article, 
on those sulky and stately sultans, who, 
while they are incapable of opening 
their mouths in conversation with men 
of talents, hold up their heads as if 
they thought talking below their dig- 
nity,—and who, because they acci- 
dentally belong to what they conceive 
to be a or higher grade of 
company, sport the supercilious. We 
have no doubt, that many such per- 


en have been dry and distant even 
to Mr Jeffrey himself—nay, we have 
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known them go the length of drawing 
upeven before Christopher North. Mr 
J. lays the small, smart, sharp, elastic 
sapling of his satire very dexterously 
across their shrugged-up shoulders, and 
all the while with a good-natured ex- 
pression of face, that shews he does 
not mean seriously to hurt them, but 
merely to put them so on the alert as 
to hinder them from falling into fally 
and bad manners. Certainly nothing 
can be imagined more ludicrous than 
a dazed country gentleman looking 
stiff on such a man as the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, or Blackwood’s 
Magazine, for no other reason than 
because he knows that he is himself 
an idiot ; and has been enabled to pur- 
chase his son a cornetcy in the dra- 
goons: and a grand piano.and harp for 

is daughter, by cutting down the oid 
timber on an entailed estate that has 
ceased to yield any rent. 

In this article, Mr Jeffrey, alluding 
to his friend Mr Simond’s book on 
Britain, says, ‘‘ that there was in that 
work too free and frequent a nomination 
of individuals, and too many personal 
anecdotes that illustrated only private 
characters.”—Was there, indeed, my 
good sir? and pray why did you ne- 
ver think of saying so long before? Dr 
Morris pointed out this little drawback 
to the Frenchman’s book, as a fault 
particularly worthy of condemnation, 
although even the Doctor himself did 
not keep altogether free from it in his 
own travels. A Whig is slow to make 
confession—but better late than ne- 
ver. 
The article on Vaccination and 
Small-pox is‘a good one. But it is in 
direct contradiction to one of Mr Jef- 
frey’s own papers on the same subject 
in an early number. In that paper, 
Mr J. treated with utter scorn and con- 
tempt every hint of the anti-vaccinist. 
However, this recantation is candid 
and honourable—and leaves untouch- 
ed the other merits of the previous pa- 
per, which were many and great. 
There is in this little lively and learn- 
ed article, (written, we hope, by some 
young practitioner, ) a sentence which 
we recommend to the especial notice 
of Mr Hazlitt. We intend to make it 
the motto of our next paper on the 
Cockney School. The reviewer had 
evidently Mr Hazlitt in his eye when 
he penned it, and it shows affectingly 
how a man is never safe from person- 
alities, even from his best friends.— 
‘© Much has been written on Pus AND 
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PIMPLES; May, volumes have been 
employed upon ERuPTIONS—there are 
FOLIOS ON scaBs.. If any man has a 
BREAKING OUT ON HIS NOSE, he may 
be sure to find it in a book. If it is 
not in page ten, it is in page twenty.” 

The review of Bracebridge Hall is 
nothing remarkable, but amiable and 
intelligent, like the volumes it com- 
mends, Washington Irvine is an ex- 
cellent fellew, and writes admirably. 
We were the first to point out his 
merits on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr Jeffrey, as usual, followed; and 
now his literary reputation isestablish- 
ed-on a firm basis. Our brother Editor 
enters into a long apology for Mr Ir- 
vine, because that he hath not attacked 
tHE Tories! Does this, in Mr Jef- 
frey’s sincere opinion, require an apo- 
logy? Is it possible that so amiable 
and accomplished a man, as he is 
universally acknowledged to be, can 
consider it a phenomenon in literary 
history, that there absolutely ,ex- 
ists one Whig, who, in writing love- 
stories, and pieces humorous and pa- 
thetic, did abstain from grossly abu- 
sing and falling foul of the Tories? 
The very idea itself shews what sort 
of people Mr Jeffrey considers his dear- 
ly beloved brethren in Whiggery. So 
much accustomed is he to hear and to 
read the abject and base abuse of To- 
ries, from the slavery mouths and 
dribbling pens of the Whigs, that the 
simple man holds up his hands in won- 
derment at the gentlemanly suavijty of 
any single one of that precious pack ! 
This, indeed, speaks volumes ; for if 
such a man as Mr Jeffrey is thus sud- 
denly startled into surprise by the un- 
expected apparition of a gentleman 
among his own party—he who ought 
to be, and is conversant with the _best 
among it—what must be the mean 
malice and jaundiced jealousy, and 
_ grinning spite, and unhideable hatred, 
of the Whig hangers-on, lick-spittles, 
eaves-droppers, and menials, towards 
all worth, talent, and genius, ranked 
among another political party in the 
state? That Mr Irvine is a Whig, 
we never knew before ; and it may be 
the chief reason for many having 
praised him (not Mr Jeffrey,) who are 
totally incapable of feeling or know- 
Whi, thing of his great merits. But 


or Tory, he isa gentleman, and: 


a man of genius—that is enough to pro- 


cure for him our praise ; but both cha- 
racters would, we yerily believe, from 
Mr -Jeffrey’s own simple admission, 
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have been insufficient to extort . for 
him, had. he been.a Tory, his due meed 
of epplause from a Whig Reviewer. 
ark the a sore into which this 
sin wonderment of Mr Jeffrey's 
has led him, is, on the whole, finely 
felt, and elegantly worded; and .we 
hope it may not be lost upon those 


for whom it was not intended... The 


Tories, making allowances for a few 
exceptions among foolish boys here 
and there, now and then, have 
been distinguished for their candour 
and their courtesy towards all their 
political opponents. Mr Jeffrey knows 
this, for he has himself experienced it 
to a remarkable extent, notwithstand- 
ing many flagrant outrages against the 
best of them, by himself or his co-ad- 
jutors. Above all, every true Tory re- 
joices in the sight of talent, and vir- 
tue, and respectability, exhibited by a 
Whig. If they be eminently great, he 
loves both the man and his works ; if 
they be exceedingly small, he does not 
measure his kindness by the mite on 
which it is bestowed, but magnifies it 
into an imaginary something, on which 
he may pour out a quantity of that 
milk of human kindness which is at 
all times overflowing in hisheart. But 
turn to the Whigs—and oh! sicken- 
ing disgust at once assails every liber 
al and independent mind. We are not 
now speaking of Mr Jeffrey, although 
we night perhaps do so without much 
injustice ; but of the Whig party gene- 
rally, as it now exists in Scotland—if 
indeed it be not degrading to think or 
speak at all of what is so utterly insig- - 
nificant and worthless. Why does Mr 
Jeffrey, in the very article which we 
have been cordially commending, 
** speak of the shameful scurrilities of 
the Ministerial Press?” Let him write 
in his own Review, not as a hired 
pleader would speak in a court of jus- 
tice—we mean in a Jury Court in 
Scotland,—but let him write like a 
man as he is, and then lift from his 
own table the Traveller, Morning 
Chronicle, Scotsman, and other mean 
ruffians, and throw the wretched 
into the fire merrily blazing ina bright 
register-grate. Till he does so—and till 
he does many other things which he 
has never yet had the heart, the spi- 
rit, the courage, to do,—let him be as~ 
sured that no man, worthy of the name, 
will believe that he thinks, that in all 
this he is speaking the Truth. 

The next article is entitled, “ Cle- 
rical Abuses,” and is on the celebrated 
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Durham ‘case. It is written with vi- 
gour, and there is re ve me in vr 
general principles, but none in the 

acchepetication of them. The 
Durham Clergy did what they thought 
their duty ; and, right.or wrong,—( we 
think them right)—there was nothing 

i ful in their conduct. But the 
fellow who attacked them spluttered 
like an outrageous and gerous 
madman, and it was necessary that he 
should be coerced and gagged by the 
hand of the law. The reviewer dares 
not to quote one sentence of his li- 
bel ; for it is ae a even 
to stottery. With all general arguments 
in defence of the liberty of the press, 
even when our Church Establishment 
is attacked, we go along with the re- 
viewer ; but we, and every other per- 
son who takes the trouble of even 
looking into this particular trial, will 

at a glance that the libeller was 

i to undermine ; and therefore 

him be left to Lambton and the 

Ww. 

* But farther, it is not a noble, it is 
not a high employment for the edi- 
tors and writers of a great Journal, 
to attack the Church of England, in 
league with the despicable foes who 
are now knocking their brainless skulls 
and ferocious foreheads against her 
bulwarks. If the Edinburgh Review 
see clerical abuses, let them state what 

are calmly, and apart from all 
t questions of party-politics. Let 
the advice of their own edi- 
tor in this very number, and remem- 
ber, “ that the polemical parts, even of 
a statesman’s duty, do not hold too 
high a place in public esteem, and 
at all events that they ought not 
to en the attention of those to 
whom that duty has not been entrust- 
ed. It should never be forgotten, that 
good political institutions, the sole 
end and object of all our party conten- 
tions, are 7 errer as means < 
promoting t eral happiness an 
virtue of indus jan that, — 
portant as are, there are other 
means, still more direct and indis- 
pensable, for the attainment of that 
great end—the cultivation of the kind 
affections,” &c. Such violent papers 
as that we are speaking of, are written 
in direct violation of such amiable and 
rational advice. But, on other grounds, 


such attacks are beggarly and infa- 


mous ; for they are carried on in the 
very spirit of those. atheists who are 
now howling in all the London Ra- 
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dical, and most of the Whig papers, 
against the edifice of the Church of 
England; not because abuses may 
exist, which may be the case, but 
because they hate religion itself, and 
would therefore yell in savage triumph 
to see all its strong-holds and sanetua- 
ries trodden into the dust by the hoofs 
of their own crew of basest blasphe- 
mers. Such an alliance is a degrada- 
tion, to which we sincerely grieve to 
see the Whigs descend. If the Church 
in England or elsewhere needs reform, 
let it not be from the ‘‘ Mart of Sedi- 
tion and Blasphemy ;” and if Mr 
Brougham, an eloquent barrister, 
which he truly is, must defend a Wil- 
liams or a Carlile, let him shake all 
such reptiles from his side the mo- 
ment he hangs his gown upona peg, and 
his wig on a block, and be thenceforth 
the gentleman and the Briton. 

Next come “ The Speeches of the 
Right Honourable George Canning at 
Liverpool.” Mr Canning cannot make 
a speech at an election dinner, or at 
any public meeting of any kind, but 
it is immediately attacked, pell-mell, 
by the whole party. But how does it 
happen that the said speeches remain 
safe, sound, and uninjured, after all 
the hurly-burly? Because they are 
wise speeches. Here the Reviewer 
drives away with considerable vigour 
and some sarcasm, but he makes little 
or no impression on the Secretary. How- 
ever, it is all quite fair to attack George 
Canning. The man who draws his 
Toledo against him will be met with 
an Andrew Ferrara. He is rather an 
ugly customer. So indeed is Mr Henr 
Brougham. But Lara was too muc 
for Sir Ezzelin, who soon bit the floor. 
So is it in the Commons’ House. 
There is not a Whig of them all can 
stand up before that swordsman ; and 
therefore they pelt him at a distance 
with paper-pellets. Parliament will 
be sitting early in February, and then 
some sharper sarcasms will come whiz- 
zing from the Secretary’s bow, than 
seem now to have been discharged 
from this overloaded blunderbuss. 
At the same time, we cannot help 
thinking it a little hard on Mr Can- 
ning, és his after-dinner speeches 
should furnish articles to the Edin- 
burgh Review. We do not remember 
that any of Mr Brougham’s orations 
at Kendal or Appleby have as yet 
been reviewed in t Quarterly. For 
our own parts, we have never review- 
ed Sir James Mackintosh’s speech on 
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delivering the subscription to Mr Ge- 
rald, although we believe the meng 
was given, and the oration spouted, 
if at all, by the consistent and unsul- 
lied author of Vindicie Gallice, at a 
dinner-party of 200 honest, inflexible, 
and republican reformers of the Cri- 
minal Law. 

With Mr Canning’s opinions on par- 
liamentary reform, it may not be pos- 
sible for us altogether to agree ; but it 
is well for the country that such a 
man holds such opinions at the pre- 
sent crisis. There is an insane rage 
for reform, total and radical ; there is 
a reasoned and judicious wish for re- 
form, moderate and partial. Now, it 
is fortunate that an impregnable bul- 
wark exists in Mr Canning’s com- 
manding character, against the designs 
of the wild and foolish multitude. 
Seeing that demands are made, not 
dangerous only, but destructive to the 
Constitution, he is resolved to resist 
them by an unflinching stand against 
the whole changing system. He has 
baffled, and will continue to baffle, the 
many-headed beast. His eloquence 
scks the moderate from joining the 
immoderate, A dead stop is put to the 
hopes of the lawless; and the better 
sort of reformers cannot help hating 
and hooting their brethren the radi- 
cals, when they see them flying helter- 
skelter in rage and fear, with Canning’s 
arrows sticking through them, and 
their backs placarded with the inef- 
faceable words of his merciless wit. 
Thus the ranks of anarchy, when thin- 
ned, are not supplied, and thus tem- 
perate men become more temperate, 
and lower the whole tone of their opi- 
nions and demands. It is well for the 
country when innovations are gradu- 
ally won by a struggle, not tamely 
conceded ; and it is well when a coun- 
try ses men like Canning, with 
the weapons of wit and winged words, 

‘to restrain within just limits that 
which is perhaps a true spirit, and to 
drive ‘back with ignominy and gnash- 
ing of teeth, the disturbers of the 
public order and peace. 

Then Som ge mf ie my tage’ ;” we 
presume and hope by that truly ac- 
complished man, Mr Chenevix. He 
pet. up the poor points of the 
French character with a searching 
probe. ‘They are, indeed, in many re- 
spects, a despicable people, destitute 
entirely of deep passion and imagina- 
tion. Their cursed nasal twang alone 


is quite sufficient to set Apollo against 
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them ; so let them and their 
to the devil. This admirable val 
exhibits, in its close, an incomprehen- 
sible phenomenon. Mr Chenevix gets 
hold of three writers, whom he some- 
what fancifully considers the poetical 
representatives of the Aristocratical, the 
Constitutional, and the Republican par- 
ties ; and as far as we observe, liberal 
ly praises all the three. Now, the 
truth is, that three more perfect and 
unexceptionable asses, do not at this 
blessed hour bray in all Euro yat 
once the habitable globe—than these 
three French beiry Not a word of 
sense can any oneof these precious poets 
write ; and the specimens given by Mr 
Chenevix, and which he gravely tells 
us to read and admire, are nothing but 
a collection of French words, without 
meaning, or with a small portion of 
some utterly contemptible, and which 
want only the nasal trump to produce 
nausea and vomiting. Is this.a joke 
of Mr Chenevix upon the public, or 
his friend, Mr Jeffrey? Mr Chenevix 
knows as well as any man what good 
poetry is, and yet bas says of some 
bullying bravadoes of the most abject 
of all these poor.devils, “ the whole 
of what we have here cited, is spirited 
and heart-stirrimg poetry ! ! !” 

“* The Bishop of Peterborough and 
his Clergy, is one of the few subjects 
on which we at present find ourselves, 
pretty much in the dark. But the ar- 
ticleanent them is one of the best pieces 
of pleasantry which can be found out of 
this Magazine. It is quite gentlemanly 
throughout ; and yet instantly givesa _ 
pain in the side. Marsh wants sense. 
There is not any man alive capable of 
returning right answers to any eighty- 
seven questions upon any subject under 
the sun that lightens our system. We 
could ourselves, any evening at Am-~ 
brose’s, plant the Bishop himself inex~ 
tricably in the mire, by forty-three 
questions and a half on the much-agi- 
tated heterodoxy and orthodoxy, and 
all other kinds of. doxies, on the famous 
Antinomian heresy of Gin-Twist. The 
Bishop might as well hope to fly, on 
being told to do so before promotion to 
a richer see, as hope to answer our in- 
terrogations on that polemical liquor... 

role something impertinent rag 
tyrannical in putting questions ; 
ce lesen Sit tetinaoe Io cas oe teen 

resenting his bill to a poor curate wha 
not wherewithal to discharge it— 

a bill as long as my AE and made up 
of the most unintelligible items, Spe 
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2y Smith has turned the laugh against 
the Bishop most triumphantly and 
gaffawingly ; and we recommend the 
New Marriage Act to him, as a subject 
almost as ridiculous and unreasonable 
as this act of the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. . 

Then follow two little mean and 
contemptible articles, which we re- 
commend Mr Constable to publish by 
themselves on Nor mo that they 

be applied to the use. The 
first is shout Wordsworth, and is like 
the angry snarl of a mongrel or cur- 
puppey, which you have accidentally 
and innocently irritated. The manu- 
facture of this very mean article, for 
which there is now apparently no de- 
mand, will be sufficiently well paid by 
a five-gallon cask of small-beer. We 
dieSalied Sekptiied lnow Mr Jélfkey 
could admit it. Mr Jeffrey tells us 
that he hates all personalities—that he 
in reviewing an author, alludes 

to the man, acts basely—that such and 
such things are coarse, indelicate, un- 
worthy of men of education, and so 
forth. All this is mightily fine in the- 
ory—let us see how it looks in prac- 
tice. “ The contact of the Stamp- 
office appears to have had nearly as bad 
an effect on Mr Wordsworth.” “ Since 


he has openly taken to the office of a 
publican, and exchanged the Ecole! 
leech-gatherers for that of tax-gather- 
ers, &c. $11!” 

Is the writer of that a gentleman, 


on Mr ’s principles, and after 
his own heart ? Or is he’a pert, paltry, 
pitiful prater, steeped to the lips in 
re malice and impudence ? t 
Mr Jeffrey think of any man who 
would thus commence an article on his 
ious friend, Mr Dugald Stew- 

s Dissertation in the Supplement ? 

“ Mr Stewart, since he has taken to 
the Gazette office, (a sinecure, we be- 
lieve, of 4 or 600 per annum) has 
lost any little wit he once sand 
has become an, &c. &c. &c.?” Or sup- 
pose the Quarterly Review should be- 
gin a critique on Mr Jeffrey's article 
* Beauty,” in the same Supplement, 


80, “ a m who, like Mr J “ 
nebsilidetty “sanochatea, in his daily 
vocations, with low sy attorney 
clerks, and has his whole mind filled 


end, what he knows to be 
false, &e. &c. what can he know of 
either natural, moral, or in- 
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tellectual?” Now, these are two imagi- 
nary cases of consummate baseness fit, 
and no more than fit, to stand by the 
side of that real one, which this Mr 
Jeffrey—this spotless spouter against 
the sin of personality, encloses with a 


chuckle of despicable satisfaction with- 


in the Blue and Yellow.—A little fur- 
ther on we have the creature, whoever 
he is, reviewing Mr Wordsworth by 
such interrogations as these. * What 
man not blinded by a sinecure place in 
the Revenue Department,” &c.&c. And 
what is the reason, one naturally asks, 
of all this bitterness and exasperation 
against Mr Wordsworth ? Such a foul 
mouth betokens, we will not say a bad 
or a black heart, but certainly one 
very bilious indeed ; and perhaps, after 
all, pity, rather than contempt, should 
be felt towards the Yellow-visaged 
Critic, sitting very squeamish and 
very angry, and in vain hoping relief 
from the contents of the paper before 
him ; forgetting, little dishonest and 
disconsolate fellow, that an emetic or 
cathartic was what he needed, and 
that relief could be procured only by 
another kind ofarticle altogether, to wit, 
an opening one in some less Public Re- 
view. Criticism on poetry, when it is 
produced by constipation of the bowels, 
or bile on the stomach, ought to be 
looked at with indulgence and disgust : 
So we pardon the little rabid rogue 
till he is again cleaned out ; and we 
have no doubt that even Mr Words- 
worth himself will be glad to hear that 
theipecacuanhaor glaubers have work- 
ed well,—and that the testy little ter~ 
rier has subsided into his usual irritae 
bility, and is bristling no longer all 
over, like a Friezeland cock, inspired by 
his own tiny crow, and looking up to 
an eagle, asif he would drag him down 
‘itn heaweae and tear him to pieces 
on his own dunghill. 

The other despicable article is about 
the Bishop of London, and is nothing 
but a low lie from beginning to.end, 
as we shall possibly shew in our next 
number. The last is on Poland— 
and the article is well got up. It is 
one of the best things we have seen 
lately of Sir James's; but is occa- 
sionally prosy—why not? The Mor- 

i nicle thinks it a noble piece 
of historical composition, and what can 
possibly be more flattering ?— Where 
Is the History of England ?—If Sir 
James does not expedite the publica- 
tion, Dr Ranken will be out, to a dead 
certainty—and then the knight may 
sigh, “‘ Farewell to all my greatness!” 
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LONDON. 


A Collection of Poems from the pen of 
Helen Maria Williams, with Remarks on 
the Present State of Literature in France, 
is announced. 

Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 
in the Uranie, Captain Freycinet, despatch- 
ed on a Scientific Expedition by the French 
Government during the years 1817, 18, 19, 
and 20. In a Series of Letters to a Friend. 
By J. Arago, Draftsman to the Expedi- 
tion. 

Narrative of a Journey from the Shores 

- of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth of the Cop- 
per-mine River ; and from thence in Canoes 
along the Coast of the Polar Sea, upwards 
of 600 miles, and of the Return of the Ex- 
pedition over land to Hudson’s Bay. Un- 
dertaken, and now published, under the di- 
rection and authority of the Earl Bathurst, 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, &c. By Captain John Franklin, 
R. N., Commander of the Expedition.— 
With an Appendix, containing subjects of 
Natural History. By John Richardson, 
M. D. Surgeon to the Expedition. 4to. Il- 
lustrated by Charts, and numerous Plates, 
from Drawings by Lieut. Back, and the 
late Lieut. Hood. 

In the press, A Second Series of Curio- 
sities of Literature, consisting of Researches 
in Literary, Biographical, and Political 
History—of Critical and Philosophical In- 
a of Secret History. By J. 

Israelli, Esq. 

In the course of December will be pub- 
lished, in one vol. 8vo. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Law of Partnership. By Neil 
Gow, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at 


We 

A work called Hora Domestica, or House 
Gardening, containing an Account of every 
Plant that may be raised in a Pot or Tub, 
is in pr on. : 

Shortly will be published, Observations 
on the Dangerous Effects of Lightning at 
Sea, &c. &c. with an Account of a New 
Application of Conductors of Electricity to 
the Masts of Ships, in a Letter to Sir Tho- 
mas Po ae Martin, K. C. B. Comptroller of 
his Majesty’s Navy. By William Snow 
com Member of the Royal College of 


urgeons. 

Reflections on the Four Principal Reli- 
gions which have obtained in the World— 
Paganism, Mahomedanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. Also, on the Church of Eng- 
land, and other Denominations of Protes- 


tants; and on Evangelical Religion. By 
the late Rev. David Williamson, Preacher 
of the Gospel, Whitehaven. 

Vou. XII. 


Automatical Camera Obscura ; exhibit- 
ing Scenes from Nature, illustrated with 
sixteen Engravings, 11 vols. By the Rev. 
T. Towne. 

In the press, The Work Table, or Even- 
ing Conversations. 

The Annual Biography. and Obituary, 
for the year 1823. Vol. 7. Containing Me- 
moires of celebrated Men who have died in 
1821-22. , 

In a few days will be published, Rog- 
rald, an Epic Poem, in twelve books. By 
J. F. Pennie. 

In the press, The Confederates, a Story, 
in three vols. 

In the press, The Antidote, Verse and 
Prose, from the North. To be continued 
occasionally. ‘ 

The Lectures delivered by MrJennings, 
at the Surrey Institution, on the History 
and Utility of Literary Institutions, are in 
the Press, and will shortly be ready for ~ 
publication. 

The first Number of Mr Fosbrook’s En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, and Elements 
of Archeology, dedicated, by permission, 
to his Majesty, will speedily be published. 

Thoughts onthe Anglican and America 
Anglo Churches. By Mr Bristed, author 
of ** The Resources of the United States of 
America,”’ will soon appear. 

A Quarto Duoglott Bible will shortly be 
published, comprising the Holy Scriptures 
in the English and Welsh langu were | 
column of each version coimanpantinig wi 
the other, by J. Harris. 

The fourth volume of The Preacher, or 
Sketches of Original Sermons, chiefly se- 
lected from the Manuscripts of two eminent 
Divines of the last century, for the use of 
young Ministers, &c. &c. is in the press. 

The second edition, in folio, of the Holy 
Catholic Bible, enriched with Engravings, 
is nearly ready for publication, under 
sanction of the Right Rev. Dr Gibson. 

J. Wesley Clarke, Esq. has a second 
edition in the press. of his Geographical 
Dictionary, which is much improved. 

A seventh edition is. printing of the Rey. 
J. Wood’s Dictionary of the 2, newly 
revised by the Author. 

The Portrait of Mrs Hannah Moore, 
painted by H. Pickersgill, A. R. A. will 
soon be published. 

Indian Essays, on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Habits of B 

Architectural Illustrations of London, 
embracing Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Views, of the Principal Buildings in the 
Metropolis. ss 5 

5 
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The Way to Preserve Good Health ; with 
a Treatise on Domestic Medicine. By R. 
Thomas, M.D. 

A Poem, entitled Zaphna, or the Amu- 
let, will shortly appear. By Miss Isabel 
Hill. 


The two concluding Numbers of Mr 
Britton’s Chronological Illustrations of the 
Ancient Architecture of England, will short- 
ly appear. 
Impartial Account of the United States, 
drawn from actual observation, during a 
residence there of four years. By Mr 
Holmes of Liverpool. 

from Spain and Portugal. By 
the Marchese Pecchio, an Italian Exile. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Clift of 
Tewkesbury, will soon appear. 

Tn the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, price 2s. sewed, a Critical Disser- 
tation on Acts, xvii. 30. “* The times of 
this ignorance God winked at ;” in which 
it is shown, that this passage is expressive, 
not of Mercy, but of Judgment. By J. 
Crowther. 

In a few days will be published, a New 
Edition of the Life of Ali Pacha, of Jani- 
na, with considerable alterations and addi- 
tions. A fine Portrait, and a View of Ja- 
nina, recently taken on the spot. 

Shortly will be published, a Volume of 
Sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Clift of 
Tewkesbury. 

ing for publication, A Treatise on 
Navigation sn Nautical Astronomy, ada t- 
ed to practice,’ and to the purposes of ele~ 
mentary instruction; by Edward Riddle, 
Master of the Upper School, Royal Naval 
Asylum, Greenwich. 
ptain J. Betham has brought from 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[Dee. 


Madras a Collection of Curiosities, Mlustra- 
tive of the Manners and State of Society in 
India. Agricultural Implements, Carri- 
ages, Boats, Catamarans, Musical and 
Warlike Instruments. A Collection of 
Drawings of Costumes, of the various 
Casts ; carved and painted Figures of the 
different Trades ; Hindoo Deities, Pagan 
Weights, Female Ornaments, a few valu- 
able MSS., particularly an Armenian Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, 570 years old ; 
some ancient Coins, and other things never 
yet seen in England, and forming altoge- 
ther an Asiatic Museum, which it is ex- 
—_— will be soon exhibited, with the ad- 

ition of an Indian Cosmorama, consisting 
of 104 beautiful Drawings. 

Highways and By-Ways; or, Tales of 
the Roadside, gathered in the French Pro- 
vinces. By a Walking Gentleman, 8vo. 

Prosings, by a Veteran; or, the Lucu- 
brations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. late 
Major in the Regiment of Infantry, 
8vo. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, pro- 
fessionally analysed, for the Use of the In- 
structor, the Amateur, and the Student, 
with a brief History of the Science, &c. to- 
gether with a Pratical Essay on the Capa- 
bilities and Application of the Human 
Voice. By J. Nathan, Author of the 
“ Hebrew Melodies.” Royal 4to. 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray's 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr Jefferson 
of Liyon’s Inn.—Series 1. Mandeville, or 
the Voyage; the Welch Cottage, or the 
Woodman’s Fire-side ; the Creole, or the 
Negro’s Suicide. 

December Tales, in one neat volume. 


EDINBURGH. 


In a few days will be published, beautifully printed in post octavo, the Orlando In- 
namorato ; abridged, in prose, from the Italian of Berni, and interspersed with Stanzas 
inthe same metre as the original. By William Stewart Rose. 

*,° It is curious that the Orlando Innamorato, though ers ow A to the understanding 


of the Story of the Or/ando Furioso, which is a continuation of it, 


as never been transla- 


ted into English ; if we except a mere outline of the main action, which gives little no- 
tion of its innumerable episodes, and none of its poetry, or the spirit in which it is con- 
,ceived. ‘The present translation is an attempt 'to supply such a deficiency. 

In'the Press, and will be published early in January, a Collection, for the use of 
Schools, by the Rev. Andrew Thomson. This collection is distitiguished by the variety 
of interesting and instructive matter which it contains—by its exclusion of every thing 
which can in the remotest degree ‘injure the religious principles or moral tas€& of the 

en 


teatler—and by its direct 


cy to‘inculcate sacred truth and virtuous sentiments on 


the youthful mind, as well as by ‘its suitable and useful exercises, taken from the best 
both in prose and verse, for facilitating the improvement of the scholar in the art 
of reading. A considerable number of original pieces, on subjects of importance, are 
interspersed throughout its pages ; and there is appended to it a Dictionary, explaining 
the most difficult and uncommon words which occur in the course of the work. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms, discoverable in Modern Italy and Si- 
cily. By the Rev. John James Blunt, Fel- 
low of St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
late one of the Travelling Bachelors of 
that University. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Astro-Chronometer, or Planisphere 
of the most. important Northern, Constelia- 
tions. 10s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

John Bohn’s Bibliographical and De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Books, Part II. 
comprising above forty thousand volumes, 

in the following classes: Theo~- 
logia, Historia, Philologia, Miscellanea. — 
Libri Orientales. — Mathematici.— Juri- 
dici.—Botanica, Historia Naturalis, Me- 
dicina.—Libri Italiani, Spagnuoli, &c.— 
Livres Francais,—Books of Prints, Coins, 
Emblems, &c.—English Books. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, 
Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. Second 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Benson. 

the Rev. James Macdonald, 8vo. 10s. 


The Fifth Edition of Napoleon in Exile. 

2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 8s. 
CLASSICS. 

Remarks on the usefulness of Classical 
Learning. By James Beattie, LL. D. A 
new Edition, to which is prefixed, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author, royal 
18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Gray’s Elegy, translated into Latin 
Verse. By the Author of Lacon. 

EDUCATION. 

The Lady’s Grammar, in which the 
rules are laid down so plainly, that persons 
may teach others the principles of English 
Grammar without any previous knowledge 
of those principles themselyes. T'o which 
are added, Original and Select Reading 
Exercises, in prose and verse. By the 
Rev. J- Nightingale. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

The Adult Scholar’s Reading Book; 
or, The Church Catechism practically ex- 

lained for the Use of Adult Schools, and 
ersons untaught in the days of their 
Childhood. By the Rev. Harvey Marriot. 

A Lecture on the Study of Anglo-Sax- 
on. By the Rev. Dr Silver, D.C.L. Fel- 
low of St John’s College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

The Half Holiday Task-Book ; or, Mir- 
ror of Mind ; consisting of numerous ori- 
ginal Stories, &c. in Prose and Verse ; 
embellished with nearly twohundred appro- 
priate Engravings; price 2s. 6d. half bound. 


PI¥E ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets. Parts 
XVI- and XVII. containing Sidney, 
Quarles, Spencer, Parmell, Booth, Hor- 
bert, Shadwell, Cibber, Wharton, &c. 
&e. &e. 

A Highly Finished Engraving of St 
Ethelbert’s Tower, Canterbury. By W. 
Deeble, and J. A. Rolph. 

Six New Coloured Plates.—I. General 
View of the Site of Thebes.—II. The mode 
in which the Colossal Head of Young 
Memnon (now in the British Museum) . 
was taken from Thebes by G. Belzoni, in 
the year. 1815.—II1., Zodiac taken from * 
the ceiling of the great vaulted Hall in the 
Tomb, supposed. to be that of Psammis at 
Thebes.—LV. View of the Ruins of Om- 
bos and adjacent Country.—V. Architec- 
tural View of the Ruins of Ombos,—VI. 
Interior View of the Temple in the Island 
of Philw. Illustrative of the Researches 
and Operations of G. Belzoniin Egypt and 
Nubia, L.1, 5s. 

Part I. of a Series of Engravings in 
Outline, by Henry Moses, of the Works 
of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture and Mo- 
delling, with descriptions from the. Italian 
of the Countess Albrizzi. For some time 
previous to the death of this great sculptor, 
preparations had been making for present- 
ingfto the public a Series of Outline En- 
gravings of his unrivalled. compositions. 
This Work will be published Monthly, in 
imperial 8vo, price 4s. ; imperial 4to, price 
6s.; and 50 copies only will be taken off 
on India paper, price LOs. 6d,; each Part 
will contain five Engravings with Letter- 
press Descriptions. 

A Portrait of Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
Painted from Life, by Mr Busby. 

HISTORY. 

Blair’s Chronology and History of the 
World, from the Creation to the end of 
the year of our Lord 1814. The two last 
sheets, containing the most remarkable 
Events of the last 14 years, may be had 
separately with the new Index. L.8, 8s. 

A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans, to the end of the 
Reign of George the Third ; with Conver- 
sations at the end.of each chapter. For the 
ue of Young Persons. By Mrs Mark- 

m. 

View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, L.1, 16s. 

The first volume of a History of the late 
War in Spain and Portugal. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. 4to. 


LAW. 
A General Index to the Precedents in 
Civil and Criminal Pleading, which have 
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been published in every ancient and mo- 
dern Collection of Precedents, and also in 
the Books of Reports, from the earliest 
Period, to Easter Term 3 Geo. IV. By 
Charles Petersdorff, Esq.-of the Inner 
Temple. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. £1, 1s. in 
mn Expos the Privileges of th 

An Exposition of the Privi the 
City of London, in regard to the Claims 
of Non-Freemen to Deal by Wholesale 
within its Jurisdiction. By George Nor- 
ton, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2s. 6d. 

The Rules and Orders on the Plea Side 
of the Court of King’s Bench, beginning 
in Easter Term 1731, and ending in 
Easter Term 1822; with an Index. By 
Charles Short, Esq. Clerk of the Rule, &c. 
8vo, 5s. 

The Conveyancer, No. 10, by Jaco 
Phillips, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. ‘ 

MISCELLANIES. 

Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. 
Vol.I. 6s. 

Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins, and of 
the Currency of Foreign Monies in Ire- 
land ; with Mr Snelling’s Supplement, and 
an additional Plate of 19 Coins, never be- 
fore published. 

The Method of Finding the Longitude 
at Sea, by Time Keepers; to which are 
added, Tables of Equations to Equal Al- 
titudes, more extensive and accurate than 
any hitherto published. By William Wales, 
F.R.S. and late Master of the Royal Ma- 
thematical School in Christ’s Hospital. 
Fourth edition. 4s. 

A Treatise on Artificial Teeth, evincing 
the advantages of Teeth made of Mineral 
Composition (over every denomination of 
apimal substance) ; invented and improved 
during a period of twenty-five years. By 
N. Dechemant, Esq. 

Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies. under Prince Schwarzenberg and 
Marshal Blucher, during the latter end of 
1813 and the year 1814. By a General 
Officer, Author of the “* Memoirs of the 
Early Campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” £1, Is. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1823, contain- 
ing—Ist, Stockdale’s Peerage, with the 
Arms of the Peers, corrected up to the 
present time. 2d, Stockdale’s Baronetage, 
with the Arms, &c. of the Baronets, ditto. 
3d, The Companion to the Calendar. 4th, 
The Index to ditto. 5th, The Almanack 
for 1823. The P and Baronetage 
may both be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 
each, in boards. 

The Royal Kalendar, and Court and 
City Register, for the year 1823; with an 
Appendix to the same, (never before pub- 
lished), being an Index to the Names of 
the several Persons holding Appointments 
and Situations in the Royal Households, 
Public Offices, Ecclesiastical Departments, 
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Universities, and the Scotch, Irish, and 
Colonial Establishments. 

Shell Collector’s Pilot, or Voyager’s 
Companion, describing where the finest 
Shells are found. Also, Instructions for 
collecting Insects, preserving Shells, &c. 
&c. Third edition, 5s. 

New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, 
with Diagrams of their Simple Forms. 
Fourth edition, improved. 7s. 

The Prophetic Almanack for 1823. 3s. 

A Threatening Letter from Douglas (the 
self-acknowledged Author of ‘‘ No Fic- 
tion”’) to Lefevre; with Lefevre’s Reply. 

The Imperial Almanack, or Annual 
Compendium of Astronomical, Statistical, 
Scientific, and interesting Information, for 
the year of our Lord 1823. 4s. 

A Collection of Auxiliary Tables, by 
Professor Scmumacher. 8vo, 3s. This 
Work contains—I. Tables for converting 
Sidereal Time—II. Tables for Refraction, 
by Bessel, Brinkley, Carlini, Laplace, 
Gauss, and Young—ITI. Tables for Mea- 
suring Heights by means of the Barome- 
ter—IV. Tables for the Reduction to the 
Meridian—V. Tables of the Correction of 
the Noon—VI. Tables for the Reduction 
of Barometical Observations—V II. Tables 
to find the Mean A R of the Sun. 

The Pamphleteer, No. X LI. containing, 
I. Reply to the Pamphiet (supposed offi- 
cial) on the State of the Nation in 1822— 
If. To Mr William Pitt, on his Apostacy 
from the Cause of Parliamentary Reform ; 
with a Proposal for a Constitutional Re- 
form, founded on Property, and subver- 
sive of Oligarchy and Ochlocracy—III. On 
Liberty, and Rights of Englishmen, by 
Basil Montagu, Esq.—1V. Sir H. Parnell’s 
History of the Penal Laws against the 
Irish Catholics—V. Professor Sandford’s 
Decision on the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Controversy—VI. Rev. T. S. Hughes on 
the Cause of the Greeks, Scio Massacre, 
&c.—VII. Mr Barker's Letter tothe Rev. 
T. S. Hughes on ditto.—VIII. On the 
Police Report, with a Plan for suppressing 
Thieving, &c.—IX. Mr Canning’s Speech 
on Parliamentary Reform—X. Mr Lamb- 
ton’s Plan for Reform of Parliament. 
6s.{6d. 

Tables of Logarithms of all numbers, 
from 1 to 101,000, and of the Sines and 
Tangents to every Second of the Quadrant. 
By Michael Taylor. 

Biblia Hebraica, Editio longé Accura- 
tissima. Ab Everardo Van der Hooght, 
V. D. M. 

The Book of Utility ; or, Repository of 
useful Information, connected with the 
Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Condition 
of Man, and containing also many Notable 
Things in the Arts, Sciences, and History, 
particularly calculated to direct the atten- 
tion of Youth to Subjects of real Utility 
and Importance. Collected and arranged 
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by Thomas T Editor of the ‘* Young 
Man’s Book of wledge.” 4s. 

Life in Paris ; comprising the Rambles, 
Sprees, and Amours of Dick Wildfire, of 
Corinthian celebrity, and his Bang-up 
Compani Squire Jenkins and yy us 
O’Shuffleton ; with the whimsical Adven- 
tures of the Halibut Family, including 
Sketches of a variety of other Eccentric 
Characters in the French Metropolis. By 
David Carey. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Festival of Mora, an Historical 
Romance. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope, 
Author of “* Montbrazil Abbey,” ‘* The 
Bandit’s Bride,”’ ** The Crusaders,” &c. 
&c. 4 vols. £1, 4s. 

The School for Mothers ; with the Poli- 
tics of a Village. . 3 vols. 12mo. 

Heraline ; or, Opposite Proceedings. By 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 

Tales from Switzerland. 

Reformation ; a Novel. 

German Popular Stories, from the Kinder 
and Hausmarchen of Messrs Grimm. 7s. 6d. 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all 
the Virtues. A Swiss Tale. By the Au- 
thor of ** Always Happy.” 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Don Carlos, or Persecution ; a Tragedy, 
in five Acts. By Lord John Russel. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. sewed. 

An Abridgment of Paradise Lost. 


By 
Mrs Siddons. 65s. 6d. 


The Radical Compelgn, previous to the 


Liberation of the Ilchester Hero. A Mock 
Heroic Poem, in Six Parts. 6s. 

Poetic Pastime. By the Author of ** A 
Father’s Leisure Hours.” 12mo. 6s. 

The Press ; a Satire. 1 vol. foolscap, 5s. 

Julia; or, the Fatal Return. Post 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Gonsalvo; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
2s. 6d. 

Selections from the British Poets, com- 
mencing with Spencer, and including the 
latest Writers ; with Select Criticisms from 
approved Authors, and short Biographical 
Notices. Compiled by John Bullar. 

Abridged History of the Bible, in Verse. 
By Mrs Richardson. 

Montezuma ; a Tragedy, in five Acts ; 
and other Poems. By St John Dorset, 
Author of the Tragedy of the ‘* Vampire.” 
2s. 6d. 


Mock Heroics; or Snuff, Tobacco, and 
Gin, with a Rhapsody on an Inkstand ; 
embellished with four appropriate Engra- 
vings, by Cruikshank. By J. Elagnitin. 

The Sick Abbot cured; a curious An- 
cient Legend, with a new Historical Pre- 
face. Erin, and other Poems. By Thos. 
Bayley, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

A Second Address to the Landowners of 

the United Empire. By. CO. C. Western, 
isq. M. P. 1s. 6d. 

e Speech of Michael Nolan, . 

delivered in the House of Ba nthey | 
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Wednesday, July 10, 1822, on moving for 
Leave to bring in a Bill to Alter and 
Amend the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor, 

Sketch of a Simple, Original, and Practi- 
cal Plan for Suppressing Mendicity, Abo- 
lishing the Present System of Parochial 
Taxation, and Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Lower Classes of Society. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Plain Thoughts upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
in Eight Sermons ; dedicated to the Right 
Hon. Lord Stowell. By the Rev. W. B. 
Daniel. 12s. 

The Character and Happiness of them 
that die in the Lord. A Sermon preached 
October 13, 1822, in Park Chapel, Chel- 
sea, on occasion of the death of the late 
Rev. John Owen, M.A. minister of Park 
Hoe ng and one of the Secretaries of the 

ritish and Foreign Bible Society. B 
William Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. 2s. 

Christian Sympathy, a Collection of Let- 
ters addressed to Mourners. Second edi- 
tion. Price ls. 6d. half-bound. 

. The New Testament of our Lord and 

aviour Jesus Christ, arranged and adapt- 
ed for family reading ; with Notes, = 
tical and explanatory. By a Layman of 
the Church of England. 

Volume the Second of the Village 
Preacher, a Collection of short, plain Ser- 
mons ; partly original, partly selected, and 
adapted to village instruction. Bya Clergy- 
mad of the Church of England. 

The Impersonality of the Holy Ghost ; 
an humble Endeavour to Refute the Opi- 
nion that God and his Spirit are Two 
distinct Persons. Fourth edition, corrected 
and enlarged. To which is now added, a 
Reply to the principal Arguments of Dr 
Hawker, for the Deity of the Holy Spirit, 
in his Sermon on the Divinity and Opera- . 
tions of the Holy Ghost. By John Mar- 
son. 

The Fierceness of Man Turned to the 
Praise of God; a Sermon, preached Octo- 
ber 1, 1822, at the Monthly Clerical Lec- 
ture in the Church of St Lawrence, Read- 
ing. By the Rev. W. G. Broughton, A.M. 
Curate of Harley Westpall, Hants. Pub- 
lished by desire of the Meeting, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Christian Remembrancer for 1823. 

Lessons of Morality and Piety, extract- 
ed from the sapiential books of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the late Rev. Peter Gan- © 
dolfi. Revised and approved by the Right 
Rev. J. Milner, D.D. V.A.F.S.A. Edited 
by Joseph Gandolfi, Esq. 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement 
of Jesus Christ, in Reply to Ram-Mohun 
Roy of Calcutta. By Dr Marshman, of 


Serampore. ‘ 

A Sermon, preached in Cannock church, 
Staffordshire, on occasion of the death of 
Mrs Christian. By William Cows Well- 
son, M.A. : 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
‘Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola 
and Senaar, under the command of his 
Excellency Ismael Pacha. By an Ameri- 
can in the service of the Viceroy. Under- 
taken by order of his Highness Mehemmed 
Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt. 
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Short Discourses, to be read in Families. 
By the Rev. W. Joy. 11. 16s. Fourth 


[Dee. 


Letters from Mecklenburg and Holstein, 
comprising some Account of the Free Cities 
of Hamburg and Lubeck, written in. the 
summer of 1820.. By George Downes, 
A.B. 8vo. hot-pressed, with three Engra- 
vings, printed on India paper. Price 10s. 
6d. boards. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Entail ; or, the Lairds of Grippy. 
By the author of Annals of the Parish, Sir 
Andrew Wylie, &c. 3 vol. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic. Translated by J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. Beautifully RS in post 4to. 

An Abridgement of all the Statutes now 
in force relative to the Revenue of Excise 
in Great Britain. Methodically arranged, 
and al; i digested. The fourth 
edition, revised and brought down to the 
end of the Session of Parliament, 1822.— 
By James Huie, Collector of Excise. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CXLIX. for December, 1822. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, and Critical 
Journal. No. LXXIV. 8vo. 6s. 

-A Dissertation on Miracles, with Ser- 
mons and Tracts. By George Campbell, 
D.D. &c. 8vo. New edition. 10s. 6d. 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour thro 
some Parts of Flanders, Holland, and the 
North of France. By a Deputation of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, consist- 
ing of Mr Neil, secretary ; Mr Hay, and 
Mr M‘Donald. 8vo. 16s. 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to 
Karass, containing remarks on the general 
appearances of the Country, Manners of the 
Inhabitants, &c.; with the substance of 
many conversations with Effendis, Mollas, 
and other Mahommedans, on the questions 
at issue between them and Christians. By 
the Rev. William Glen, missionary, Astra- 
chan. 12mo. 4s. 

Treatise on the History and Law of En- 
tails. By Erskine Douglas Sandford, Esq. 
advocate. 8vo. 12s. 

The Scottish Episcopal Magazine and 
Review. No. XII. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended November 30. 
Wheat, 58s. 9d.—Barley, 28s. 7d.—Oats, 19s. 7d.—Rye, 20s. 8d.—Beans, 26s. 2d.—Pease, 28s. 3d. 


EDINBURGH.—Dec. 11. 


Wheat. 
Ist,.. 26s. 6d. 
2d, ...21s. Od. 


3d, ...15s. Od. | 3d, ...18sz Od. 


Pease & Beans. 
Isty...-..15s8. Ode 


Oats. 


Average, £1, 0s. 8d. 4-12ths. 


Tuesday, Dec. 10. 


6d. 
6d. 
9d. 
6d. 
0d. 
6d. 


Mutton .... 
Veal . . > . 
Pork . . 


Tallow, per stone . 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 0s. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 

Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 0s. Od" 
Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to Os. Od° 
Eggs, per dozen 10s. Od. to Os. Od" 


HADDINGTON.— Dec. 13. 
New. 


Oats. 

-15s. 3d. 
-14s. Od. 
3d, ....12s. Od. 
: Os. 8d. 5-12ths. 


Ist, -...288. Od. 
+ Qd, ....2Is. 6d. 
3d, ....18s. Od. 


Bet widen 

2a, 206 

3d, ....17s. Od. 
Average, £1 


Ist; .. 
2d,.... 


Beans. 
Ist, ... 14s. 6d. 
2d, ... 13s. Od. 
3d, .. Hs. Od. 


Pease. 
Ist, ... 13s. Od. 
2d, ... Ils. Od. 
3d, ... 10s. Od. 





1822] Monthly Regisiter. 
London, Corn Exchange, Dec. 9. 
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Butter, Beef, &c. 
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Lard,rd.p.c. 42 0 to 
Tongue,p.fir.— 0 to 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hiil. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 
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Average of Rain, 1.890 Inches. 


Course of Exchange, December 6.—Amsterdam, 12: 5.C.F. Ditto at sight, 12:2. 
, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:6. Hamburgh, 37:8. Altona, 37:9. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:55. Ditto 25: 85. Bourdeaux, 25: 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94 : 3. Us. Berlin, 7 : 7. Vienna, 10:24 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 24 
Eff. flo. Madrid, 374. Cadiz, 36}. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36. Gibral- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27 : 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 39}. 
Palermo, 118. Lisbon, 52}. Oporto, 524. Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 9] per cent. : é 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17:6d. New 
Doubloons, £0:0: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 9ja. Silver in hars, stand. 4s. 114d, 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 234 Noo. 1822. 


Ist. 


15th: 





250 





Bank stock, 





3 per cent. reduced, 


3 per cent. , 


81g § 
824 





1 





34 per cent. consols, 





4 per cent. > 





New 4 per cent. ¢ 


? 


99 
10: 





Imper. 3 cent. 
India stoc . 





57 p 





bonds ‘ 
Long Annuities, 


20 13-16 





Ex equer bills, 
Exchequer bills, sm 


6 7p 
7 9p 





Consols for acc. 





French 5 per cents. 


oat 
| 92f. 90c. |87f. 60c. 








Amer. 5 per cent. 


a, Muse. 
P. Dry Brown, ewt. 
Mid good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very oh 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . 


Crushed Lum: net, 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, - ewt. 

i 

, and fine mid. 

and very ord. 

oid: goo, and ine or 

e mi 

St Domingo, . . ° 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . « 
mae ‘ . 

am. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 

Brandy, . «. . + «+ « 

Geneva, . ° . 

Be need @> 0 


by a 1st Growths, hhd. 
Red, 


—" ay 


pipe. 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
Honduras, . .. ; 
Cam we: 6 . 

PEE. Seaton, - ° 


Cuba, . 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot 


tto Oak, 
Chriationand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras M Mahoge Yo. « 
'» . tto, bri 


* ee 


PITCH, ‘oreign, ewt. 
TA LLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand, 

Home melted, . .. .« 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
mx gh, Clean, . . 


Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
stb arceangs 
BRISTLES, 











964 964 


20 11-16 
6 7p 
6 9p 
824 
88f. 50c. 
97 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Oct. and the 20th of Nov. 1822, extracted frora the London Gazette. 


Adey, J. sen. Cray’s-hill, Essex, cattle-dealer. 
Arms » W. Newcastle-upon-T yne, merchant. 
Ashwell, J. Nottingham, iron-founder. 
ome] J. Whitehaven, plumber. 
wt, Homacy, Vamapehire, fll 
er, C. Ro} , Ham) , fell-monger. 
Baley, T. W. Basing-lane, Unie mecchast, 
Barratt, W. Eyre-street hill, bricklayer. 
Beattie, J. Portsea, victualler. 
Bellamy, R. Spaxton, Somersetshire, shop-keeper. 
Bellis, B. Liverpool, pect, 
Birkett, R. Liverpool, dealer. 
Blackband, G. Gnosall, Staffordshire, grocer. 
aa ak me H St. John’s-street, Clerkenwell, ha- 
er. 
a, A. peu eg Walbrook, merchant. 
rooke, J. Liverpool, druggist. 
Brooke, R. Walcot, Somersetshire, 
brewer. 
Brown, J. Fleet-market, grocer. 
Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, army 
clothiers. : . 
ba a hy R. Church Stretton, Shropshire, black- 
smit 
Cooper, J. J. Worcester, draper. 
Cooper, J. Tutbury; Stafford, miller. 
Collins, W. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, linen- 
draper. 
Cook, W. Wouldham, Kent, corn-dealer. 
Cookworthy, F. C. Bristol, bookseller. 
Cranage, T. Watling-street, near Wellington, 


grocer. 
Crockett, H. sen? Haddenham, Bucks. 
Cuming, A. Claines, Worcestershire, draper. 
Davies, W. Sudbury, haber 
Dawson, J. Bury, Lancashire, 


common 


> 
linen and woollen 


- draper. 

Dixon, T. Manchester, joiner. 

Dodd, W. Orton, Westmoreland, drover. 

Douglas, J. and D. Russel, Fleet-street, drapers. 

Drurey, J. Siaith, Yorkshire, coal-merchant. 

Eastwood, J. Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Edwards, D. Gloucester, tea-dealer. 

Evil, L. Walcot, Somersetshire, bill-broker. 

Fairhead, J. Cressing, Essex, jobber. 

Fitze, G. Totnes, grocer. 

Foster, J. Liverpool, brewer. 

Fox, J. Bath, grocer. 

Gill, W. C. Meiksham, Wilts, linen-draper. 

Goter, H. Billingsgate, fish-salesman. 

Graham, R. Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stock-broker. 

Graham, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, cot- 
ton-manufacturer. 

Greathead, H. Stepney Causeway, master-mariner. 

Greathead, J. Snow-hill, auctioneer. 

Gregson, W. Hull, linen-draper. 

Green, J. King’s Norton, Worcestershire, maltster, 

Hales, E. Newark, corn-factor. 


Hall, R. og Bury, cotton-manufacturer. 
Harris, F. Lisle-street, dealer. . 

Henesey, R. Whitecross-street, timber-merchant. 
a G. A. Church-row, Fenchurch-street, bro- 


Hewlett, J. Gloucester, cabinet-maker. 
Healey, M. Manchester, draper. 
Hays, C. and W. F. Blunden, Oxford-street, linen 


raper. 

Hiren, J. Bani » Oxfordshire, tallow-chandler. 

Hopps, T. jun. Yorkshire, corn-factor. 

mares P. Park-street, Hanover-square, horse- 

ealer. 

Hudson, W. Camberwell, bricklayer. 

Huxley, C. R. ep mes glover. 

James, Kk. Stamford Barron, Northampton, vete- 
rinary-surgeon. 

Johnson, B. J. Houndsditch, cabinet-maker. 

Johnson, J. Pontefract, maltster. 

Jones, J. C. Bri rth, linen-draper. 

Kewer, J. Little Windwill-street, carpenter. 

a I C. Glamford, Briggs, Lincolnshire, 

raper. 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amery, Liverpool, tailors. 

Lea, T. Liverpool, grocer. 

Lee, J. Horsleydown, lighterman. 

Leyland, R. Liverpool, soap-boiler. 

Lindsay, W. J. W. Bath, silk-mercen, 

Manning, J. Clements Inn, money-broker. 

er a jun. Deptford, timber and coal mer- 
el 

Newman, J. Upper East Smithfield, slop-seller. 

Noakes, W. Old City Chambers, wine-merchant. 

Parker, T. jun. Wood-street, hosier. 

Radford, E. High Holborn, draper. 

Rivers, G. Judd-street, Brunswick-square, cabinet 
maker. 

Robinson, P. Kendal, draper. 

Robinson, W. Great St. Helen’s, insurance-broker. 

Rowed, J. Queen-street, Finsbury, timber-mer- 
chant. 

Sanders, W. Bristol, fishmonger. 

Sell, J. High-street, Shadwell, cheesemonger. 

Smith, J. Liyerpool, leather-cutter. 

Smith, T. Hampton Wick, timber-merchant. 

Stevens, R. Soulbury, Buckinghamshire, farmer. 

Stolworthy, E. Whitechapel, cheesemonger. 

Stubbs, T. Crawford-street, grocer. 

Thomson, M. C. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. 

Thorley, J. Chorlton-row, Manchester, merchant. 

Trickle, E. Nuneaton, mercer. 

Underwood, H. Cheltenham, builder. 

Watts, J. Totnes, linen-draper. 

Wemereite B. Hereford, maltster. 

Whittle, W. B. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, tanner. 

Whyte, D. Lewes, linen-draper. 

Wilson, E. and P. Methley, Yorkshire, maltsters, 

Williams, W. S. Brompton, coach-master. 

Woodward,E. Derby, inukeeper. 


ALPHABETICAL Last of Scotch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th November, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Arbuckle, Robert, farmer and dealer in cattle, 
sheep, and wool, residing at West Mains of Bal- 
doon, parish of Kirkinner and county of Wig- 

. toun. 

Borthwick and Goudie of Belhaven, near Dunbar ; 
George Goudie and Co. of Belhaven, aforesaid ; 
Borthwicks and Co. of Dunbar, and Bruce, 
Borthwick and Go. of Koningsberg, in Prussia. 

Brown, William, maltster and grain-dealer, Broom- 
age Mains, near Falkirk. 2 

Davidson, James, merchant and haberdasher in 
Edinburgh, and lately merchant in Dundee, 

Hughes and Williams, canal contractors at Lin- 
lithgow. 

Hint, Robert, portioner and cattle-dealer at 
Wester Bablisk, in the parish of Muckhart. 

Jamieson, William and Thomas, merchants, Kirk- 
intiloch, and millers, Duntiblae. i 

King, George Haily, merchant and trader in Glas- 


we 
‘Callum, Donald, vintner and stabler in Glas- 


gow. 
Mackenzie, Alexander, grocer in Glasgow. 
M‘Kissock, Hew, and Co. merchantsin Ayr. 
— Alexander, and Co. merchants in 
G we 
Malcolm, John, grocer, victualler, and builder, 
Gorbals of Glasgow. 


Vot. XIil, 


Mathison and Co. merehants in Edi 

Muir, James, shoe manufacturer and dealer in 
leather, Kilmaurs, 

Muller, A. and Co. merchants, Leith. 

Newall, Walter, merchant in Dundee. 

Nicol, Andrew, merchant in Aberdeen. 

ay 4 John Hill, distiller, Yett Distillery, by 

0a. 

Rhind, William, merchant, Drumlithie. 

Waters, James, merchant in Thurso. 

Wingate, John and James, merchants and manu- 
facturers in Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Edie, James, merchant, Cupar Fife; a dividend 
after 7th December. 


Forman, , and 

a dividend efter 

Gillespie, Colin, merchant in Glasgow ; a dividend 
on 10th December. 

Henderson, A. and Sons, late merchants in Leith; 
a final dividend after 24 December. 

M‘Nair, James, merchant and sugar-refiner in 
Glasgow; a dividend after 26th December. 

Smith, i late, manufacturer in Perth; 
a final div of 64d. per pound, on 27th De- 
eember, 

5B 
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R. Horse G. me ety | 
R.M. 


( ) 
6 Dr. Gds. W. S. Phillips, (R.M.) do. do. 
4 Dr. Lieut. M‘C: 


7 
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- 10 
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Appointments, Promotions, &e. 


[Dec, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Capt. Storey, 3 Dr. Gds. to be Mi 


15 Aug..1 
Lt. Jacob, of eo) 
Rank of L' in the Army 
yed 24 Oct. 
h. p. 3 = WR. 
25 do. 


, from h. p. 58 F. 
ae ge walry Depot Depot)do. do, 
Ems. Aird, Pp. 99 F. (R.M.) 


— Rind, from h. p. York rao 
(R.M.) do. 


es 4 J. be Fe 
il, "61 rn 24 de, 
PA a +h Fitz Roy, Cor. by = 


~— Quar. Mast. Griffin, n.30 
Cor. 
Lt. M‘Alpine, Ca -_ +3 
Dixon, ee en en 
Cor. Temple, Lt. by purch. om 
— Garnier, Cor. ys teh. 
Serj. Maj. Blood, (R. ) Cor. 25 do. 
a. rom 9 F vie Walden, 
vice .de 
SF 7 24 do. 
—_ Crawley. Capt. by phen. rea 
t. Maj. Nixon, ret. 7 Nov. 
mc Champain, from 41 P. Ene vice 
Wild, h. p. 72 F. 1 Oct. 
Lt. Bolton, Capt. by purch. a — 
ver, re 
Ens. Goodwin Lt. 31 do. 
G. Ruxton, Ens. Ay bg 7 a 
Ens.. Deere, from h. p. 72 F. Ens. 
vice Champaign, 29 51 Oct. 
Lt. Stewart, Quart. Mast. vice Blackie, 
ov. 
— - race Capt. vice ree 


Ens, Mon Lt. by purch. do. 
— Saeye aienn Ahoy 15 F. Ens. by 


Oct. 
Cor. Bickerton, from h. Wag. 
ae Ensign vice ‘ord, ret. 


—— Coward, from do. do. vice Mac- 
list do. 


kenzie, ret. 
a ay apy p. 27 F. do. do, 
h. p. 5 W.LR. do. 


do. 
= from h. Pp. 5 W.LR. 
= from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
do. 


Capt. Dillonfrom h. p, 101 F. do, do. 
aa from h. p. 6 F. do. vice 

G th, ‘ret. list, do. 
Ens. Mayne, from h. p. 52 F. Ens. 

vice Norton, ret. list do. 
— Last, from h. p. 90 F. do. do. 
— Hudson, from p- York xs 


do. 
Col. Sir G. H. B. Way, from h. fh 
F. Col. ov. 
Lieut.-Col. Coghlan, from late 5 Vet. 
Bn. Lieut.-Col. vice ors, yy 


Capt. Drew, from h. p. 3 Ger. on. 
ba t. vice Alexander, ret. list. do. 
ackett, from h. p. 27 F. do. do. 

Lt. Alt. from 2 W.I.R. Lt. vice Col- 
_= ‘ood, ret. list do. 
ickards, from h. p. 95 F. do. 

~viee Wainwright, ret. ist i 
— Atkin, from h. p. Foreign Vet. 
Bn. do. vice Guest, ret. list. do. 
Ens. Cassan, from h. p. 93 F. Ens, 
vice Byrne, ret. list do. 


Exchanges. 


Bt. Lieut. Col. Ogilvie, from 4 Dr G. with Major 
d@’Este, 11 F. 
o- Houghton, from 45 F. with Bt. Maj. Smith, 
3 F. 


Lieut. and Ca ower from Gren. Gds. with 
Capt. Peel, h. p. 2 W 
Lieut. Hickman, from “i ior. with Lt. Windus, 


F. 
Sherburne, from 1 F. with Lieut. Keogh, 

h. p. 58 F. 

—— B. Meredith, fron 13 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 
R. Meredith, h. p. 16 F. 

ee Armstrong, from 55 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Richardson, h. p. Coldst. Gds. 

—— Byrne, from 77 F. with Lt. Clarke, Rifle 


a oa Meer j= 43 F. with Ensign Codring- 
ton, h. p. &8 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Col. Bailey, 64 F. 
Major Nixon, 17 F. 
Captain Dixon, 15 Dr. 
Glover, 31 F. 
Barnard 71 F. 
Dismissed. 

Purveyers G. Dickson and Jos. Gunson having 
been guilty of fradulent Tyo and gross mis- 
conduct, as connected with the Department under 
their charge i in the Peninsula, have been dismissed 
His Majesty's Service. 


oe 


Major.-Gen. Procter, Ba’ 31 Oct. 1822. 

Sir H. Waite K.C.B. Bath,. Nov. 

Colonel Lord Grantly, 1 Surrey Militia, ‘London, 

13 Nov. 1822. 

Major Lotte, 17 te 23 April, 1822. 

Parry, ; late of R. Mar. 

—- tly, h. p. 61 F. 21 Aug. 

ba oy 4 oe pf board the Hindos- 

her passage to land, 5 June, 1822. 

wd » h. p. 50 F. Adjutant to Chelsea 

Hosp. C Nov. 
Pia tet. 12 Gar. Bn. 

— Flack, ret. 4 Vet. Bn. 

Hare, ret. 5 Vet. Bn. March. 

—— ~~ bogey bg 42 F. . June. 

lu Sable, BS Stepney, 24 Sept. 

—— Cockell, h. p. R. Mar. ener 31 Jan, 

lexander Bo. do. 


ercer, ret. 4 Vet. Bn. 





1822.7] 
Lieut. Brewer, (h. p. Adjutant of Recruit. Dist.) 
Havre, 2% 


—— Llewelyn, 
—— Webber, h. p' do. Chichester, 50 Oc 
——— Kellet, h. p. 3 Ceylon Regt. Waterford, 


27 Aug. 
—— Cliborne, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 15 F. a 
—— Toole, R. Mar. 


1 Sept. 
28 Oct. 1821. 


— ana 2 Oct. 1822. 
—_ u 'Y> iO. 

$8 line he Campbell, do. 10 Aug. 1821. 

maa 3 March, 1822. 

Serjeant, do. 1 Oct. 

Collie, do. 7 Aug. 

——- Hoile, do. 

=———— Collins, do. 


———— Jones, do. Jam. 


Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


oe thaw, Ganelé, do ayes 
Ensign Hewam # W.LR. Bahamas, 
——— Stephens, h. p. 84 

~ Shaw, h. Rang. 

Pollock, 4 F. Edinburgh, 
Paymaster Fairfow! 91 Fon pasage io England, 
Quart.-Mas. Harthaw, 1 Life Gds, 10 

Lees, late of 3 F. Gds. Cam! - 
enon Wali h. p. 82 F. Leeds, Yorkshire; 


10 Aug. 

Burke, h.-p. = 44 2 Nov. 
Gauntlet, h. p. 27 March. 
Deon Dr Phiisn, ‘Physician to the Forees, 


24 March. 
Sur. Patterron,-h. 


me 


md Dr. 2 Nov. 


———_—— Assistant Surg, <epUPTE h. 
Assistant Surg. Bridgman, 
, 18s. 


enemy a or Fieldar a Nov 
rveyor Ogle, 15 June. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


March 24. A halompen, aad of Ca; 

" Marci . At ur tain 

Cc. J. C. Davidson, Gartieon Engines, of a pong 
Lod 17. At Bengal, Mrs A. G. Balfour, of a 


‘At "Masuli tam, the Lady of Captain J. 
bo cae of the Ist battalion 17th Regiment, of a 


May 25. At Madras, the Lady of Captain Os- 
born, 2d Native Regiment, of a son 

June 26. At Madras, the Lady of David Hill, 
Esq. pope of the Secretaries to Government, of a 


ter. 
Aug. 31. At Fort Augusta, Jamaica, the Lad 
of Sibor Stewart, 91st Regiment, of a daughter. 4 
Sept. 10. At the Ca sanen Hope, the Lady 
of Seat Duff et ee Bq. Dep ~Assistant Com- 
‘ ot a son. J 
‘own, Ja- 
weet Mrs William Shand, of a son. 
8. At — the Lady of Captain D. Mackay, 
‘Oth Regiment, of a son. 
15. At Paris, ‘the Lady of Thomson ~_nead Esq. 
of Camden Place, Kent) as daughter. 
17. At Madeira, the Lady of Robert Wallas, 
. of a daughter. 
lov. 4. At George Street, Leith, Mrs Blair, of 


a da 
aay og St Andrews, Mrs Thomson, of Prior- 


» of a son. 

— At Kerse, Mrs Greenshiels, of a daughter. 
ae At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs Mackenzie, 

a son. 

9. In Northumberland Street, Mrs Macdonald, 
of Ballyshear, of a son 

— At Edinburgh, M Mrs Burn Murdoch, of Gart- 


incaber, of a 
10. At Aweheaherd, the Lady of Major Alston, 
of a daughter. 
ll. At oie oa Ross-shire, the Lady of 
me Rose, Esq. of Glastulich, of a daughter. 
At Stoeartheld, Mrs Elliot of Woolie, of a 
wom At Parkhill, the Lady of Robert Warden, 


Esq. of Parkhill, of a son. 
_— en ie Mrs Balfour Graham, of 


av At tendon, the pgp G. G. Ooe Charles Bent son. 
of Char entinck, 


ofa 
—At A teniin, Vasc ae Mackenzie, 
ba tg hh a daughter. 
y of a Hastings Sands, Esq. 
writer to the signet, of 
— At Sweethope, Mrs D. unter, of a hter. 


egos In Wimpole Street am, the Lady of 
om: ry’ 
ein Feauetes, Hon. pany’s ship 


18. The Countess Brownlow, of a a 
— At Bargalay, the Lady of John Mackie, ieaq 
of a son. 
— At Wauchope, sngeaion, Mrs Scott of 
Waster. of a son 
23. Mrs Gillespie, York Place, of a daughter. 


. of Drumeudden, 
ee In Howe Street, Mrs Ballingall, of a daugh- 
r. 
- At Albury Park, Lady Harriet Drummond, 
a son. 
— At Dublin, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 
of the 5th or Prince Leopold’s Regiment of Dra- 


goon Guards, of a ter. 
— At Cork, tne tatty of Major be er me = Wild- 
man, of the 6th Dragoon G ofa — 
‘oak At — the Hon. Mrs George Fair- 
e, of 
— At Edinburgh, the katy @ of ¥ James 
arty of Castle Semple, of a a 
t Springhall, the Lady of Capt. Douglas, 
R. N. of a daughter. 
— The Lady of John Bowie, Esq. W.S. of a 


Aa In Dundas Strect, Mrs Turnbull, of a 
a meh “Dublin Street, Mrs Richardson, of a 

a as At Shandwick ati the Lady of Thomas 
ee, Se ae 

29. At Ri o meemn, Mrs Hawthorn, of a 


Lately, At Limerick, Ireland, the Lady of Dr 
p $28 Regiment, of a son. 


ARRIAGES. 
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Skelfhill, to Marion M. Disha, ees h- 
ter of Archibald Dickson, Esq. Hocsubyress 
" Forbes, Esq. of Spring- 
re, to Wilhelmina, ter of 
the late Captain James Walker, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

6. At Edinburgh, John Williams, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Civil service, to So- 
phia, daughter of the late Dr William Roxburgh, 
also of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

-- J. At Thomson’s Place, Leith, Mr John Find- 
lay, Paisley, to Jessie, third daughter of the late 
Mr James Thomson, Oatridge, Linlithgowshire. 
fn March last, and on the 8th Nov. 1e-married 
by the Very Reverend Principal Baird, at No. 41, 

Andrew’s Square, — Patrick Syme, 
moyen Street, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of €laud Irvine Boswell, Esq. of Balmuto, late 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 

+ 9. At St Andrews, near Elgin, Major Dunbar, 

of the 3d Regiment of Benga Cavalry, to Jessie, 

hter of the Rev. William Leslie, of Balna- 
Morayshire. 

12. At St John’s Place, Leith, James Scarth, 

Esq. merchant, Leith, to.Eliza, daughter of John 


» Esq. 

15.. At Forres, Morayshire, Lieutenant Evelyn 
Novie, R. N. to Isabella, daughter of the late 
James Anderson, Esq. of Windyhill. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr John Croley, surgeon, 
to Helen, eldest daughter of Mr John Mein, sur- 


geon. 

— At Plewlands, John Meiklejohn, Esq. writer 
to the signet, to Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Mr Alexander M‘Callum, farmer, Plewlands. 

— At Montrose, Alexander Melville, M. D. sur- 
geon of the 25th Regiment, to Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of Captain George Sutherland, of that 


ysician, 


— At Cupar, Dr Andrew Bowes, 
© James 


King’s Kettle, to Helen, only child of 
Macnaughton, Rossie. 

. 21. At Westertown of Pitfodels, James Gordon, 
Esq. of Aberlour, to Margaret, third daughter of 
Mr Macnab. 


- 25. At Straloch, Major George Turner, of Me- 
nie, to es third daughter of the late John 
of Barra, E 


a, Esq. 

. — At Arbroath, David Louson, Esq. of Spring- 
field, town-clerk of Arbroath, to Anne Forbes, 
daughter of the Rev. George Gleig, minister of 
the gospel there. ‘ 

— At Keir Street, the Rev. James Mitchell, to 
Jessie, youngest hter of the late Mr William 
Kinnaird, chemist, Edinburgh. 

* 26. At Pirbright Church, near Guilford, H. W. 
R. W. Halsey, of Henly Park, Surrey, Esq. 
Mary Noel, third daughter of Andrew Stirling, 
hy ly Drumpellier, Lanarkshire. 

At St Pancras, Middlesex, William David- 
son Blair, Esq. of Glasgow, to Miss Jane Bruce, 
of U Gower Street, Bedford Square, only 
daughter of the late Dr Bruce. 

At Annfield, Mr John Hutclieson, merchant, 
North Leith, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr 
W. Mackenzie, of the revenue cutter Prince Re- 


gent. , 

30. At London, Charles Berwick, Esq. young- 
est son of Sir William Curtis, Bart. to Henrietta, 
second daughter of the late Rev. B. Pearson, of 
Croxall, Derbyshire. 

. ‘ DEATHS. 
March 16. A few days after leaving Madras, 
-bound from India, Mr Alex. Durward, 

Chief Officer of the ship Fame. 

April 2. At Wallajahbad, of an epidemic cho- 
lera B. M‘Millan, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, Walla- 
jahb:d Light Infantry. 

May 20. At Madras, Mrs Robson, wife of Cap- 
tain Felix Robson, 16th Regiment Madras Native 


28. At Malacca, Dr Milne, the author of several 
learned works on the literature of China, and the 
a oo Ten Years of the Chinese 


July 8. At Calcutta, the Right Rev. Thomas 
Fanshaw . D. D. Lord Bishop of that 
Presideney, after a short but severe illness. 

18. At the Grotto, Westmorland, Jamaica, 
Christian Speid, youngest daughter of the late 
Homer Blair, Esq. 
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Aug. 20. At Augusta, Georgia, Thomas Gard- 
ner, . of Savannah, formerly of Glasgow. 

— At sea, off St Helena, on his return from 
Java to Eurdpe, for the recovery of his health, 
John, son of the late John Mackenzie, Esq. Kin- 
craig, Ross-shire. 

25, At Jamaica, the Rev. James Daun, M. D. 
Rector of Westmorland, and Chaplain to the Hon. 
House of Assembly. 

Sept. 16. At Demerara, Harriet, daughter of 
the late James Rose, Esq. depute-clerk of Session. 

21. On Providence Estate, Island of Jamaica, 
Thomas Jones, Esq. 

22. At New Orleans, Mr Thomas Bogle, mer- 
chant, formerly of Glasgow. 

Oct. 15. At Naples, Mr Andrew Craigie, late of 

Edinburgh, second son of Mr David Craigie, 
Leith. 
— At Filleich, Devonshire, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Burges Karslake. This gentleman, when an 
infant, was saved by his nurse-maid jumping out 
of the window with him in her arms, when his fa- 
ther, mother, and two brothers, were destroyed 
by fire at South Molton, January 30, 1749. 

— At Culblair, Colin Shaw, “J 

— At Pinebush, in the. town oi og ow 
New York, Captain Archibald Hunter. The eir- 
cumstances of Captain Hunter’s death, are some- 
what remarkable. As he was opening a cow, sup- 
— to have been poisoned in some way or other, 

e received a slight wound, which became imme- 
diately impregnated with the poison, and in less 
than an hour it was diffused over the whole sys- 
tem, in consequence of which he died in about ten 


days. 

a1. In Dublin, Lady Ann Jocelyn, only sister of 
the Earl of Roden. 

25. At Ayr, Mrs Ross, widow of Captain James 
Ross. 

— At Leuchars, Mr Daniel Robertson, late of 
the Black Bull, Edinburgh. 

27. At Portobello, Mrs Anne Dick, wife of Mr 
John Gillies, and sister to Mr Douglas Dick, late 
merchant in Glasgow. 

28. At Kincardine Lodge, Mrs Gordon of Kin- 
cardine. 

31. At the Manse of Biggar, the Rev. William 
Watson. 

— At Bath, Rear-Admiral Puget, Companion 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. This 
excellent and lamented officer had sailed round the 
world with the late Captain Vancouver, had com- 
manded various men of war, and was many years 
Commissioner at Madras. 

Nov. 1. At Kirkealay, Mrs Douglas, relict of 
John Douglas of Pinkerton. 

— At Hamilton, Robert Burns, Esq. of West- 
port, Bothwell. This gentleman was the fourth 

upil of the celebrated Mr Braidwood of the Ed- 

nburgh Deaf and Dumb Institution, when, at an 
early period of life, he made such astonishing pro- 
a that he felt but very little inconvenience 
from the want of hearing, being naturally a genius 
of great poetics. So sensible was the deceased 
of the advantage he derived from the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of Edinburgh, that he has left 
£100 for its support. 

2. At Edinburgh, James M‘Kinnon Campbell, 

. of Ormaig. 

— At Chelsea, Patrick Paterson, Esq. late sur- 
geon of the 25th Regiment Light Dragoons. 

3. At’Mary Place, Stockbridge, Alexander Mit- 
chell, sen. . 

— At Sandford Hall, Shropshire, Thomas Hugh 
Sandford, Esq. of Sandford. 

4. Near horn, Robina Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of David Kennedy, Esq. of Kirkmichaei. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Tullideph, relict of 
John Tullideph, Esq. of Kilmux. 

6, At Paris, M. Bertholet, the celebrated che- 


mist. 

7. At Linlithgow, Mr William Kenmore, 

— At St Mary’s Isle, of an inflammatory ill- 
ness of nearly three weeks’ duration, James Wed- 
derburn, Esq. his Majesty’s Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. 

Pp: At Ruthven Manse, the Rev. Patrick M‘- 


en. 
8. In Charles Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Anne 
Traill, relict of James Traill, Esq. of Westove. 
— At Kerswell, Mrs Jean Lockhart, widow of 
William Bertram, Esq. of Nesbit. 
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9. At Pitlour House, Fifeshire, Mrs Lucy Hay, 
widow of Patrick Moncrieff of Reidie, Esq. 


— In Albany Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Warrand. .. 


— At Biggar Park, Jane, daughter of George 
Gillespie, Beq. of Bigvar Park 


— At Maulsden, Christina. Elizabeth, daughter 
lo =— and 7 months. 
r An 


of Colin Gib, Esq. a, 
— At Dundee, 
ed 71. 

10. At Bankfoot, Miss Hay, only surviving 
daughter of the deceased James Hay, Esq. of Pit- 
four. 

— At Leith, George Gillon, second son of the 
late Mr John Gillon, shipmaster, Leith. 

— At Aberdeen, in 
Patrick Copland, LL.D. Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Marischal College and University, 
in which he taught, with great reputation and 
success, for upwards of fifty years. His remains 
were attended to the grave from the Hall of the 
Marischal College, by the students, walking in 
procession, the Professors of both Universities, 
the Magistrates of Aberdeen, his relatives, and a 
numerous company of citizens. 

11. At No. 10, St Leonard’s Street, James, eld- 
est son of Mr James Dickson, stationer, Edin- 


burg 

— Suddenly, in Portland Street, near Port-Eg- 
lington, the Rev. John Leech, (formerly of Largs), 
teacher of Hebrew, and lecturer on Sacred Criti- 
cism in Glasgow, aged 58. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Wilson, relict of Mr 
George Wilson, late tenant of Blanerne, Berwick - 


— At Kirkcaldy, Mrs Reid, relict of the Rev. 
James Reid, some time minister of the parish of 
Kinglassie, Fifeshire. 

— At his house in Sloane Street, London, in 
his 62d year, the Right Hon. William Lord Grant- 
ley, Baron Markinfield, in the county of York, 
Lord High Steward of Guildford, Colonel of the 
1st Royal Surrey Militia, F.S. A. &c. His Lord- 
ship is succeeded in his titles and estates by Flet- 
cher Norton, Esq. the eldest son of the late Hon, 
Fletcher Norton, senior Baren of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Seotland, who was second 
brother to the late Lord. 

13. At Leicester,‘Mrs Bisset, relict of Com- 
missary-General Robert Bisset. 

— At Barachny, William Hamilton, Esq. Mr 
Hamilton was the last representative-of the an- 
cient House of Monkland. .- 

— Rear-Admirai John Sprat Rainier. 

14. Dr James Cassels, physician in Lancaster, 
eldest son of the late Andrew Cassels, Esq. Leith. 

15. At Glasgow, Mrs Stirling, relict of John 
Stirling, > 

— At Paisley, Major Alexander M ‘Dougall, for- 
merly of the 72d iment, and only surviving 
son of the late Coll M‘Dougall, Esq. of Creggan- 
nish, Lismore, ———— 

— In Upper Gloucester Street, Regent Park, 
London, Mr John Debrett, formerly an eminent 
bookseller in Piceadi!ly. 

15. At Paris, Madame the Countess of Perre- 
gaux, of the family of Macdonalt. 

— At Paris, Madame the Marchioness de Vil- 
lette, the adopted daughter of Voltaire, who was 
called by him the ** beautiful and good.” 

— At Edinburgh, in the 7th year of her age, 
Hannah, only daughter of the Rev. Dr Muir. 

— Of consumption, in his er’s house, Wil- 
liam Dymock, teacher, Hulme, son of Mr Dy- 
mock, Glasgow, late Rector of the Grammar 
School of Kelso. Inconsideratcly leaping into a 
river with his clothes on, about twelve months 
ago, to save the life of a favourite dog, proved the 
immediate cause of as the disorder, which 
at first slowly, but afterwa: rapidly, undermin- 
ed his constitution, and brought him to the grave 
in the 29th year of his age. 


w Ross, physician, 
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e 74th year of his age,- 
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18. In Richmond Place, Edinburgh, at‘the great 
w= 105 eS eee relict of 
r George Mackenzie of Stockbridge. It is be- 
lieved she was the oldest inhabitant of Edin 
and was born and’ brought up here, as well as 
generations. . In 1745, after 
witnessing the reception of the Pretender at Holy- 
rood House, she was struck with a musket ball 
fired from the Castle, while carrying her eldest 
son, who bore her head to the grave. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henderson, many years 
matron of the rity Workhouse of this city. 
Among othet legacies, she has left one of -50l. to 
that Institution. 

20. At Dunkeld, ‘Mr Charles Leslie, surgeon, 
R.N. aged 42. ‘ 

— At Edrom Manse, Berwickshire, suddenly, 
the Rev. John Hastie, minister of that parish, 
the 60th <= of his age. - 

— Suddenly, at Dunbar House, Master John 
Balfour, eldest son of James Balfour, Esq. of 
Whittinghame. 

22. At Dunkeld, John, second son of William 
Meytney eae in Leith. 

— At Leith, Mrs Rebecca Wightman, aged 92. 

— At Abotshall Manse, Dr James’ Whytt, for- 
merly of Charles-Street, Edinburgh. b 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr David George, printer. 

27. John Dun Stewart, Esq. of Tonderghie. . 

28. At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. Hely Hutch- 
inson, youngest brother of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Donoughmore. 

— At 66, Great King-Street, Mrs Paton, wife of 
Mr John Paton, builder. 

— At Bath, Don Francisco Antonio Zea, mini- 
ster of the Columbian Republic. His health had 
‘been in a declining state for more than twelve 
months. 

30. At London, Asher Goldsmidt, eon: ane 71. 

31. At Cowhill, Major Charles Scott, of the 
10th regiment of foot. . 

— At Crieff, Captain R. Macdonald, late of the 
19th regiment of foot. 

‘4 i At No. 5, Nelson-Street, Miss Jean 
r. . 

— At Rachan House, in the 86th year of his 

John Loch, Esq, of Rachan. 

on At a seat, Oxfordshire, Ralph Sheldon, 

sq. M. P. 

— At Bath, Sir Henry White, K. C. B. Major- 
General in the Bengal army. 

— At Naples, M. Contugno, the author of nu- 
merous important anatomical discoveries, distin- 
guished also, as an elegant writer, both in Latin 
and Italian. 

— In the commune of Beauphy, France, Do- 
minqua Es m, aged one hundred and eight 
years and days. He never was sick, and 
was, from his great age, an object of veneration 
to pes? country. . om ni ha 

— Captain George Johnston, of Greenoc ie 
crossed the Atlantic no less than 172 times; and 
that not merely without once belng wrecked or 
captured, but also without having met with a 
casualty of any kind, so as to have i a 
loss to the underwriters on the ships under his 
command. ; 

— At Marguise, near Calais, Richard Usher, 
Esq. This gentleman, who is said to have been 
one of the handsomest men in Europe, was killed 
by his gun going off accidentally, owing to the 
trigger coming in contract with a twig. 

— At Rome, Madame Letitia Bu 
ther of the late Ex-Emperor of France. 
chief heir to her immense wealth, is her 
the young Napoleon. To her eight chi 
oa viz. Joseph, Lucian, Louis, Jerome, Eliza, 
Pauline, Caroline, and Hortensia, she has be- 
queathe.l 150,000 seudi (37,0001.) each; and to her 
brother, Cardinal Fesch, a superb palace, fitted up 
in the most costly manner. 


, Mo- 
The 
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